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SEWING MAGHINE SALES FOR 1875, 


- ae 


The Singer Manufacturing Company Sold 249,852 Machines. 


Wheeler & Wilson Manufacturing Co., “ 103,740 m 
Remington Sewing Machine Co. 5 25,110 
Howe Machine Co. (estimated), ws 25,000 
Weed Sewing Machine Co., “4 21, 
Domestic Sewing Machine Co., 

Grover & Baker S. M. Co. (estimated), 

Wilcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., 

American B. H., &c., Sew’g Machine Co., ‘ 

Gold Medal Sewing Machine Co., 

Wilson Sewing Machine Co., 

Victor Sewing Machine Co., 

Florence Sewing Machine Co., 


J. E. Braunsdorf & Co., (£tna), 


Secor Sewing Machine Co., 


McKay S. M. Ass’n, 


Vo. 24 UNION SQvaRe, New YoRe, 
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Established at Yonkers, N. Y., 1854. 
REMOVED TO PORTCHESTER,N. Y., 1874. 





> en as 


L _ 
{2 ema = 


and Military Institute. 


Collegiate 
PURTCHESTER, WESTCHESTER CO., N. Y. 
O. WINTHROP STARR, A. M., Principal. 


PORTCHESTER is pleasantly situated on Long Island Sound, twenty- 
five miles from New York City, and is in frequent daily communication with it, 
by the New Haven and Hartford Railroad. It is noted for its healthfulness, 
its pleasant surroundings and its beautiful scenery. 

The BUILDINGS of the Institute are ample for the accommodation 
of twenty-five boarding pupils. The entire building is heated by steam, light- 
ed by gas, and furnished with bath and wash-rooms of modern appointment. 
In these respects the building is second to none in the country. 7H 
GROUNDS comprises nearly five acres. They contain a GYWNAS/UM, 
BALL and CROQUET GROUNDS. 

The COURSE OF STUD ¥ in the Institute is liberal and designed to 
qualify the pupil for his entrance in any of the business pursuits of life, or 
for his admission into College, the Naval Academy, or West Point. 


Terms, from $350 to $400 per annum. 
T $350 to $4 z 


REFERENCES. 


Rt. Rev. Horatio Potter, D. D., LL. D., Hon. Wituiam E. Curtis, New York City. 

st aoe , ; New York City. Hon. R.H. Due, . Cortland, N.Y. 
Rev. JosepH H. Rytance, D. D., “ H. C. Berwin, Esq., . New York City. 
Rev. A. B. Carter, D. D., : ” S.S. Boorne, Esq., . Stratford, Conn. 
R’v. BrocKHOLST MorGAN, /1¢. Chester,N.Y. C. H. Duet, Esq.,  . New York City. 
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Hundreds of Thousands attest to the Superiority of the 
“FAMILY FAVORITE.” 


The Secret of this is, that it is adapted to the universal demands for 
EVERY VARIETY OF STITCHING, 


without change of attachments or annoyance to the operator. Any 
person can understand it. Any child ten years of age can run it. 


‘ 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Weed Sewing Machine Ce, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


13> Branch Offices and Agencies in all parts of the world. 


The Uti ility Adjustable Table. 


Its advantages in a moment, thus 


are that it can be 





making it the most 
raised or lowered 
complete Table 
in height to suit 
for general use- 
any person or pur- 


pose, and be fold- fulness in the 





world, for 
WRITING, STUDY, LADIES’ WORK IN CUTTING, BASTING, &e. 


Specially adapted to Games, 
for which Tables are made in- 
laid with Chess and Cribbage \ 
Boards. Arranged for Invalid’s || 
use with a leaf, so that the | 
patient can take meals, write, | 
or read in bed with perfect ease. 
Made in great variety of size, 
| shape, style and price. 


ed up compactly 





Send for Circular and quote NaTionAL QuarterRLy REVIEW. 


LAMBIE & SARGENT, Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 793 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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Mr. Selleck’s School, 


NORWALK, CONN. 








The course of study presented at this School is embraced mainly under 
two departments, viz.: Collegiate and Commercial ; the former offering fa- 
cilities for the prosecution of all the studies necessary to a complete prepa- 
ration for college; the latter intended to answer the requirements of those 
who may desire a thorough knowledge of the subjects best calculated to 
meet the demands of business life. 


In addition to the two departments as above, there is also a general 
course of study. This is designed to subserve the interests of those who 
are too young or not sufficiently qualified to enter either of the regular de- 
partments ; also of those whose parents, disinclined to mark out in advance 
any specific line of study, prefer that the course ultimately to be pursued 
should depend upon taste or talent developed by time and culture; or, of 
those who wish to enter neither of the regular divisions of the school, but 


desire to pursue only general branches of study. 


The discipline of the school is mild, yet efficient. An appeal to the 
pupil’s honor and sense of right is always made ; proper inducements offered ; 
sympathy between tutor and pupil fostered ; confidence encouraged. The 
Principal’s efforts in this direction have generally been successful. Youth 
insensible to these influences—if, indeed, such can be found—the school, 
probably, fail to benefit. 


The School is situated in Norwalk, Conneticut. The place, bordering 
on Long Island Sound, is on the line of the New York and New Haven 
Railroad, about forty-four miles from New York, with which city there is 


frequent communication. 


For Catalogues, address 


Rev. C. M. SELLECK, A. M. President, 


Norwalk, Conn. 
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NEW ENGLAND - 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


OF BOSTON. 
Branch Office, 110 Broadway, New York. 








DIRECTORS IN BOSTON. 


SEWELL TAPPAN, | DWIGHT FOSTER, 
MARSHALL P. WILDER, | JAMES STURGIS, 
JAMES 8. AMORY, | PERCIVAL L. EVERETT, 
CHARLES U. COTTING, | NATHL. J. BRADLEE, 
GEORGE H. FOLGER, BENJ. F. STEVENS. 
BENJAMIN F. STEVENS, JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, 
President. Secretary. 


Accumulation, - - = §$13,888,654.90 
Distribution of Surplus in 32 yrs., 7,000,000.00 
Losses and Endowment Claims paid in 32 yrs, $9,000,000.00 





POLICIES OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS ARE ISSUED BY THIS COMPANY. 


Distributions of Surplus are to be made annually, and payable as 
the Premiums fall due. 


Printed documents pertaining to the subject, together with 
the report of the Company for the past year, and Tables of 
Premiums, supplied gratis, or forwarded free of expense, by 
addressing 

KENNY & RATCLIFFE, 
ACENTS, © 


No. 110 BROADWAY, 


Corner Pine Street, NEW YORK. 
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MANDATTAN COLLEG 


(CHRISTIAN BROTHERS,) 


NEW YORK CITY. 


This Institution, incorporated and empowered to confer de- 
grees by the Regents of the University of the State of New York, 
offers many advantages to further the moral, intellectual, and phy- 
sical development of students. The situation of the College is 
not surpassed in landscape beauty, or salubrity, by that of any 
similar institution in the country. It occupies an elevated posi- 
tion on the east bank of the Hudson, about eight miles from City 
Hall. 


TERMS: 
Board, Washing, and Tuition, per session of ten months, $300 
pn | ee ee 10 
Graduation Fee, - - - +. «© « « » =” Tee 
Vacation at College, i: Gee ee, ey Ses 40 


German, Spanish, Drawing, Music, and use of apparatus in 
the study of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, charged extra. 
School Books at current prices. 

No student received for a shorter period than one term of five 
months. No reduction made when withdrawn during the term. 
The pocket-money of the students is deposited with the Treasurer. 


PAYMENT OF HALF-SESSION OF FIVE MONTHS IN ADVANCE. 
The sessions commence on the first Monday in September, and 
end about the 3d of July. 

A public examination of the students is held at the end of the 
session, and gentlemen are invited to examine them then, and also 
during the class hours of term time. 

For Particulars see Catalogue. 


PHYSICIAN’S FEE, - TEN DOLLARS. 
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AMERICAN 


Life Insurance Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


South-East Cor. Fourth and Walnut Streets. 











President. 


GEORGE W. HILL. 
Vice-President. 
GEORGE NUGENT. 


Chairman Finance Com. 


ALEXANDER WHILLDIN. 


Actuary. 


JOHN C. SIMS. 


Secretary and Treasurer. 


JOHN 8S. WILSON. 


Assistant Secretary. 


J.G. HAMMER. 


United States, State and City Stocks 
BOUCHT AND SOLD. 


GEORGE K. SISTARE, 
No. 24 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
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THE 
7 @ 


Syracuse Univers 





This Institution is pleasantly situated in the central city of the State of New York, 
whose name it bears. he city, in its corporate capacity, contributed largely to its 
foundation. The Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Chief Justice of the Court of Appeals, 
| nema of Public Instruction of the state, are ex-officio members of its Board of 

rustees. 


While it is particularly under the charge of the Methodist Episcopal Church, it is, by 
its constitution and in its management, liberal and impartial, and combines the advantages 
of State and Church Institutions. It has at present three Colleges fully organized, each 
with its own Faculty, as follows: 


The College of Liberal Arts, 
The College of Fine Arts, 
The College of Medicine and Surgery. 


The College of Liberal Arts has four courses of study, each covering four years ; 
and in that and all the Colleges, appropriate degrees are conferred upon those who 
complete the prescribed courses of study. 


For particulars send to Prof. J. P. Grirrin, Registrar, for an Annual, or to Prof. 
Grorce W. Comrort, A. M., with reference to the College of Fine Arts; or for general 


information to 
E. 0. HAVEN, D.D., LL.D., Chancellor. 


Alexander [nstitute, 
A MILITARY BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Is situated in a retired part of the pleasant village of White Plains, Westchester 
County, New York, 23 miles from the City by Harlem Railroad. Express trains reach 
White Plains from Grand Central Depot in 55 minutes. 





The village is proverbially healthful. It is situated on high ground, and is free from 
chills and fever, and all kindred diseases. 


Boys are prepared for business or fitted for college. 
The buildings are commodious, and were constructed for the purposes of a school. 


The School and Class-rooms are liberally supplied with Maps, Charts, Globes, 
Black-boards and Philosophical Apparatus. 


The sleepieg rooms are comfortably furnished for two occupants each, with single 
beds. 


Expenses.—For Board, Tuition, Washing and Mending, for a year, payable half 
yearly in advance, $500. German, Music and Drawing, extra. 


Tue ScHoot YEAR commences on the third Wednesday in September. Closes on 
the last Wednesday in June. 


N. B.—Pupils are received at any time during the year, when we have vacancies, and 
charged accordingly. 


For particulars, apply to the 


Principal, OLIVER R. WILLIS, Ph. D. 
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CONTINENTAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 





NNUAL 


STATEMENT, 


Jan. 1, 1876. 


CONTINRRTAL 
DRLLDING, 


Nos. 22, 24 and 


Accumulated Assets, 
6,300,000 


Surplus, January rst, 


1876, ° - 756,544 

"4 6 rere) 

26 Nassau Income, 1875, .  2,600,00 
Policies issued, 1875, 6,070 


Total Policies issued, 75,000 


Street. 


Total Claims paid, 3,600,000 





L. W. FROST, - President. 
J. P. ROGERS, - Secretary. 


ADAM? S ACADEMY. 


QUINCY, MASS. 


Hon. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, LL. D., 


Chairman of the Board of Managers. 


WILLIAM R. DIMMOCK, L.L.D., Master. 


This School is designed to give to its pupils a thorough preparation for 
the best American colleges, and faithful home care to those from a distance. 


The large boarding-house of the Academy is under the control of the 
Master, who resides in it. 


There isa smaller house under the charge of one of the assistant teachers. 


ROOMS in private families can also be obtained for those who prefer 
them. 


For Catalogues or particulars, address the Master. 
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SEMINARY 


Our Lady of Angels, 


Suspension Bridge, Niagara Co., N. Y. 


CONDUCTED BY THE 


PRIESTS OF THE CONGREGATION OF THE MISSION. 





This institution, situated about two miles from Niagara City, or Suspension Bridge, and 
four miles from the Falls of Niagara, overlooks the famous Niagara River, and commands 
an extensive view of its sublime and varied scenery. With grandeur and beauty of loca- 
tion, it also enjoys the great advantage of salubrity of climate. The Seminary possesses a 
large farm, a considerable portion of which is allotted to the Students for recreation 
grounds. 

By an Act of the Legislature, passed 2oth of April, 1863, it was chartered with powers 
to confer degrees. 

THE COURSE OF STUDIES 
Pursued by the Seminary is Ecclesiastical, Classical, Scientific, and Commercial, embracing 
the following : 
CRADUATING DEPARTMENT. 

Spelling and Detining ; Reading, Writing, Geography, Use of Globes, English Gram- 
mar, Rhetoric, Composition, History, and Declamation ; Arithmetic, Book-keeping, Algebra, 
Geometry, Conic Sections, Trigonometry, Surveying, Analytical Geometry, Calculus, 
Natural Philosophy, Astronomy Chemistry,and Moral Philosophy ; Latin, Greek, German, 
and French ; the two latter optional. 


THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Dogmatic and Moral Theology, Hermeneutics, Canon Law, Scripture, Sacred Rhetoric. 
and Ecclesiastical History. 


TERMS. 
Board, Tuition, Washing, and Mending of on washed, . $262 00 
Bedding, if furnished by the Institution, . I2 00 
Vacation, when spent atthe Seminary, . . ‘ . : 40 00 
Piano, and use of instrument, » per annum, . . ‘ ; 60 00 
Organ, : ¢ ‘ 7 - ; ; 40 00 
Violin, P . ? 4 F : ‘ r , ; 40 00 
Clarionet, ° ° ° . : ° ° R ‘ ‘ ‘ 40 00 


Clothing, Books, and Stationery form an extra charge. They will not be furnished by 
the Institution unless a sufficient sum be deposited with the Treasurer. 

As sickness is of rare occurrence, the Students will be individually responsible for 
medical attendance and medicines furnished them. 

Payments must be made half-yearly in advance ; if not, the student will be liable to be 
sent home. 

All letters to and from the Students will be subject to the inspection of the President. 

No Student will be received unless well recommended by his respected Bishop or Pas- 
tor ; but if he be from any other literary institution, he must have satisfactory letters from 
the President of said institution. 

No deduction will be made for removal within the half year, unless for dismissal for 
protracted illness. 


The scholastic year commences on the first Monday of September, and terminates on the 
last Wednesday of June. 


VERY REV. ROBERT E. V. RICE, C. M. 
President. 
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ife Ansurance 4) ompany, 


NEWARK, N. J. 


RECEIPTS FROM MAY, 1845, TO JANUARY, 1876. 


Premiums. ‘ , . a . ° ‘ ‘ - $64,332,914 97 
Interest, . . ‘ ° , ‘“ ‘ ° . . 16,316,592 79 

Ts « «+ ~ «© + hlhthmhlUlUelUl lh SS 

APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 

Policy Claims, . ‘ . ‘ ‘ ° . r - $19,282,541 48 being 23.8 per cent. 
Surrendered Policies, . , ‘ ; ° . 4,284,344 82 “* iis 
Dividends, . ‘ : : ° ; ' ° ‘ - 39,984,594 315 “ 23.7 
Returned to Members, ' $42,791,410 45 “ 52.8 “ 
Taxes and Expenses, . ‘ i , ‘ . * : 8,167,913 05 “ 100 “* 
Reserve and Surplus, i , ‘ ; i . ° 30,100,184 26 ‘“* 37.2 

Total,- - - - «+ « «+ «+ . 981,149,607 76 100.00 “ 


Life and Endowment Policies, of the usual forms, issued on the most favorable terms. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAMES B, PEARSON, Vice-President. EDWARD A. STRONG, Secretary. 
BENJAMIN 0. MILLER, Treasurer. 


BOLEN & BYRNE, 


229, 231 & 233 EAST 28th STREET, N. Y., and 








PRESIDENT STREET, near 3d AVENUE, BROOKLYN, 


PRIZE MEDAL MINERAL SPRING WATERS. 





KISSENGEN, SELTERS, LITHIA, CITRATE MAGNESIA, &c., &c., &e. 


Carlsbad, Vichy, Iron Water, Carbonic Acid Water, &c., &c., &c, 





Our various artificial Mineral Spring Waters have been submitted to the first chemical 
authorities of the country for analysis. The examinations were of the most searching and 
rigid description, and in every instance they justified their high reputation for purity and 
close resemblance, in every respect, to the natural waters whose name they bear. 
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WILLIAMS COLLEGE, 


Williamstown, Berkshire Co., Mass. 








Wholly devoted to College work. With ample facilities for all 
departments of a liberal education. 


TUITION, $75 A YEAR. 


FREE To THOSE NEEDING AID. 
(=s~ For Catalogues apply to 


P. A. CHADBOURNE, President. 





Ct. S. WOOLMAN, 


(Agent of JAS. W. QUEEN & CO., Philadelphia,) 


116 Fulton St. New York, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


MICROSCOPES AND ACCESSORIES, 


ALSO IMPORTER OF THE BEST STY 


Poreign jficroscopes, Pelescopes, ra — ge. 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS AND MATERIALS 


FOR SCHOOLS AND DRAFTSMEN. 





Illustrated Catalogue sent on Application. 
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~ ALLEGER, BOWLBY & Co's. 
Star Partor Organ. 





Surpasses in es ee q By a skilfull 
tone and power i 5« use of the stops, 
b) 


d of th t- 
any Reed Or- and of the pa 


ent knee swell, 
gan heretofore x 
the music is ad- 
manufactured in 

_—— apted to the hu- 
this country. It man voice, 


has been tested ranging from 


by many com- the softest flute- 
: like note to a 
petent judges, 


volume of 
and 


sound, 


UNSURPASSED 
BY ANY 
INSTRUMENT, 


GIVES 
UNIVERSAL 
SATISFACTION. 


The proprietors have noted carefully for many years the imperfections and needs of 
the Reed instruments, and direct their practical experience to the correction of such im- 
perfections, and their experiments have resulted in the production of a quality of tone 
which assimilates so closely to the 


PIPE ORGAN QUALITY, 


that it is difficult to distinguish between the two. This instrument has all TH E LATEST 
IMPROVEMENTS, and every Organ is fully warranted. Large Oil Polish, Black 
Walnut Paneled Cases, that forms in addition to a splendid instrument of music, 
A Beautiful piece of Furniture. 
This Organ needs only to be seen to be appreciated, and is sold at extremely 


LOW PRICES FOR CASH. 


T W i Male or Female, in every county in the United States or 
h i F Canada. A liberal discount made to Teachers, Minis- 
ters, Churches, Schools, Lodges, etc., where there is no Agent for the Star Orcan. IIlus- 


trated Catalogue and Price List free. Correspondence solicited. Address the manufac- 
turers, 


H.W Allee, ALLECER, BOWLBY & CO., 
TB. MeMurirle, Washington, N. J. 


Edward Plotts. 
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Rock Hill College, 


MARYLAND. 


CONDUCTED BY THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS. 





This Institution is situated upon a rising ground, in one of the 
healthiest and most picturesque portions of the State, and within 
a few minutes walk of the Ellicott City Railroad Station. 

It affords rare facilities to the student who would pursue a 
Commercial, Classical, or Scientific course. 

While proper care is bestowed on every subject taught in the 
College, our own language receives special attention. The daily 
exercises of the students in Grammar, Composition and Rhetoric 
are publicly discussed and corrected in the class-room. The 
English classics are read with all the attention bestowed on a 
Latin or Greek author; words, idioms, striking expressions and 
historical allusions are dwelt upon in the spirit of sound criticism 


and philology. 


FOR PARTICULARS, SEE CATALOGUE, 


TERMS: 


Board, Washing, and Tuition, . ; ; . ‘ - $260 00 
Entrance Fee, , ‘ ; ‘ : ; ‘ , IO 00 
Physician’s Fee, ; ‘ ‘ , ‘ . ; 6 00 
Graduating Fee, : , , ' . ; F : 5 00 
Vacation at College, ‘ P ; . , 40 00 
Piano, $60. Guitar, Violin and Flute, each ; P 40 00 
Drawing, . ‘ . , , ; ‘ " 30 00 


Books and Stationery at current prices. 


BRO. BETTELIN, President. 
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Barraud & Lu nds, 


41 Cornhill, London, England, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHRONOMETERS, 


Half Chronometers, and Levers, 
WITH STEM-WINDERS ON THE MOST APPROVED PRINCIPLE, 





PRICES. 
PLAIN LEVERS, ; > 7 : ‘ 16 to 25 guineas, 
HALF CHRONOME TERS, : . : ‘ ‘ . 25 to 55 guineas, 
REPEATERS, . ; , i ; : ‘ , 75 to gO guineas, 
CHRONOGRAPHS, ‘ : ‘ ‘ : : . 50 to gO guineas 
SILVER, , ‘ ; ‘ . : ; ‘ ; Io to 20 guineas, 


KEYLESS WORKS § to 6 guineas extra. 
ALL MANUFACTURED ON THE PREMISES. 
EsTABLISHED 125 YEARS. 
Ten per cent. Discount, delivered in New York, duty excepted. 


Ancona Printing Co. 
NATIONAL AND DECORATIVE 


IN THE FOLLOWING ASSORTMENTS. 


oni 1 ‘ 
No. 1.—4 Flags 10/4x10 inches } To every 32 inches of cloth. 
4 “ ags 3x5 inches § 
No. 2.—Flags 18x24 inches, two Flags to the yard. 
No. 3.—Fls gs 12x18 inches, four Flags to the yard. 


BY THE PACKAGE. 
DAVID S. BROWN & CO., 


Agents, 
NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA. 
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Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
TROY, NEW YORK. 


Jue ‘QLDEsT SciENTIFIC SCHOOL IN THIS COUNTRY. 
GENERAL INFORMATION. 


Course oF InstrucTION—Civil and Mechanical Engineering. 
DuRATION OF CouRSE—Four Years. 

DEGREE CONFERRED—Civil Engineer. 

CHARACTER OF INSTRUCTION—Very thorough and practical. 
Tu1TION FEES PER YEAR—Two hundred dollars. 

ScHOLASTIC YEAR BEGINS—Middle of September. 

ScHoLastic YEAR ENDS—Middle of June. 


For the Annual Register or further informa- 
tion, address 


ProF. CHARLES DROWNE, 


Director. 


Polytechnic College of the State of Peuusylvania, 


Market St., West of 17th. PHILADELPHIA. 


The College comprises 


THE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, 
Designed for Students who may not prefer a professional course in one of the industrial arts, 
and who yet wish to avail themselves of the privileges of the College instruction and disci- 


pline, and 
FIVE TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 
For professional Students, viz. : 

THE SCHOOL OF MINES: designed to impart a thoroughly Scientific and practical 
education in Mine Engineering, and in the best methods of determining the value of 
Mineral Lands, and of analyzing and manufacturing Mine products. 

THE SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY: for Class Instruction and for special 
Laboratory Instruction, and designed to afford facilities for acquiring a thorough knowl- 
edge of Chemistry, which shall equal in appointments, cheapness and thoroughness, those 
of European Laboratories. 

THE SCHOOL OF CIVIL ENGINEERING: in which students pursue Mathematics 
as applied to Engineering, and are taught the most approved principles and methods 
involved in the construction of Roads, Bridges, Buildings and Public Works. 

THE SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING: in which the classes are 
conducted through a full course on Mechanical Philosophy, and the principles of Machines ; 
on the location and construction of Engines, Furnaces, Foundries, etc. 

THE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE: affording, by means of Lectures on the 
history of Architecture and the principles of Construction, of studies of the Orders and 
Styles, and of practical lessons in } flodeling in clay and Plaster, rare facilities for acquiring 
a thorough knowledge of the profession. 

Geological and Mineralogical Excursions, and practice in the Smelting and Analysis of 
Ores ; in. Mechanical, Topugraphical and Architectural Drawing; in the Modeling of 
Arches, Stairways, etc.,in Plaster,and in the use of the Engineering Instruments in the 
field, alternate with and complete the scientific instruction. 

The annual announcement of the College, containing full information as to courses of 
instruction, Terms, Boarding, etc., may be obtained on application to 


ALFRED M. KENNEDY, M. D., 
President of Faculty, Polytechnic College, Philadelphia. 
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Irving Fe Female ( College, 


Irvington, Mechanicsburg P. 0., Pa. 





Location :—In the beautiful and healthy Cumberland Valley, 
midway between Harrisburg and Carlisle. 

ReMARKS:—A select Home and Family School limited to 
forty, under Christian care and culture, and officially recognized 
by the Central, Pa., Baltimore and Philadelphia Conferences. 
Chartered Collegiate advantages, embracing a four years’ course, 
with superior culture in Classics, Music and Art. Delightful 
grounds, attractive buildings, first-class appointments and home 
comforts, fitted up at a cost of over $30,000. 

ConpitTions:—Pupils received only for the College Year of 
forty weeks, or pro rata, &c. 

REGULAR Rates :—Board, Washing, Furnished Room, Fuel 
and Light, ‘Tuition (including Classics) and use of Text Books, 
$300. Exrra:—Piano, $50; Vocal Culture, $25; Drawing, $10 
Oil Painting, $30. PAymMenTs:—Semi-annually in advance. 

Twenty-first year, September 13th, 1876. Catalogue sent on 
application. 


’ 


Rev. T. P. EGE, A. M., President. 














THE 
Nartonat (UARTERLY Re VIEW. 


No. LX VIL. 


DECEMBER, 1876. 








Arr. I.—1. Psychologie Naturelle. Par Prosper Despine. 
Paris. 1867. 


2. Principles of Mental Physiology. By Wu. B. Carpenter, 
M. D., F. R.S., ete. London. 1874. 


3. Mental Pathology and. Therapeutics. By WM. GRresinGER, 
M.D. London. 1867. 


4. Man’s Place in Nature. By Tuomas H. Huxtey, F. R.S. 
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“ THAT man is a living being, intrinsically and prop- 
erly one and individual, not compound and separable, 
not according to the common opinion, made up and 
framed of two distinct and different natures, as of soul 
and body—but the whole man is soul, and the soul, 
man ; that is to say, a body, or substance, individual, 
animated, sensitive and rational.”—J/ilton’s Discourse 
on Christian Doctrine—Prose Works, v. 1V., p. 188. Bohn’s 
ed. 1853. 


Puysiotogists have divided and subdivided the human 
body into so many parts; isolated so many tissues, glands, 
organs and nerve centres; differentiated such a variety of 


systems, properties, functions and faculties, that it is not at 
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2 THE MONISM OF MAN. [December, 
all surprising that the student should sometimes lose sight of 
the unity of that rational being which is the real object of his 
search ; or that the human personality, one and indivisible, which 
can only be recognized in the undivided whole, should, in the con- 
fusion incident to the multiplicity of the parts, completely escape 
his attention. The knowledge of the minute details, which is es- 
sential to success in the medical art, has a tendency, unfortu- 
nately, to dwarf the imagination of the observer, and to make 
a routine plodder of one who ought to be a philosopher. This 
tendency ought to be resolutely guarded against by the physi- 
cian if he would attain excellence in medical art and science. 
And we are glad to find M. Despine, in his comprehensive work, 
Psychologie Naturelle, taking special care to charge the natural 
psychologist with the propriety of readjusting the dissected parts 
of the human anatomy, if he would obtain a clear, comprehensive 
conception of the real being which the whole embodies. “ Si 
done,” to use his own language, “ pour étudier homme, nous 
sommes obligés de séparer les éléments qui le composent, 
haitons-nous de les réunir, afin d’apprécier Vensemble, qui 
seul le constitue.”* 

With this analytical method of studying the human form 
have we no fault to find; it is a necessity of arriving at that 
minute and detail knowledge of structure and function which 
it is our main object to possess. It seems to us, however, 
from the narrow, partial and incomplete view of man pre- 
sented by many physiologists of to-day, that, after studying 
his anatomy with an industry highly creditable to them, they 
had really misapprehended the relation which the parts sus- 
tain to the whole; had in fact forgotten to reunite the parts 
so as to present that unity and symmetry, the perfection of 
which is ultimated in the human being. The justness of this 
criticism will be apparent to any one who will take the trouble 
to observe the degree of functional independence accorded 
the two great systems of nerves, the sympathetic and the 
cerebro-spinal, from which one might easily infer that man was 
a double being, vegetable and animal ; possessing two separate 





*Vol. I. p. 608. 
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and distinct lives, organic and psychic, conscious and uncon- 
scious. Nothing, however, could be farther from the truth 
than such an inference, as all know. Nevertheless, while all 
physiologists freely admit man’s physiological unity ; that all 
his parts are required to constitute the ideal whole, they still 
insist on keeping up the distinction of body and mind, mental 
and physical; one of which is destructible, mortal ; the other— 
indestructible, immortal. Even Despine,* to whose truly excel- 
lent work on Psychology we have already referred, keeps up 
the antiquated distinction, defining man as an animal of a 
superior species, composed of a body anda soul: “ L’homme 
est un animal d’une espéce supérieure, composé d’un corps et 
d’une Ame; animal, que rendent raisonnable et moralement 
libre les connaissances qu’il acquiert par les facultés morales 
et par les facultés intellectuelles.” The learned author 
states, however, in the general summary of his work, 
that he purposely limited himself to the study of “the 
faculties of the mind and their diverse manifestations,” 
leaving all those questions which do not strictly belong, in his 
view, to the domain of observation, to philosophy.+ Neverthe- 
less, he frequently discloses a tendency to respect the dogmas 
of theology as if they were absolute verities, to be received in 
silence if not with acquiescence. We note this peculiarity 
simply for an occasion to remark, en cowrant, that it 
is an error not uncommon to certain scientists. It is 
born, not so much of slavish subserviency to spiritual authority, 
as of the fear of the sequences of rational logic. The latter, it 
is needless to say, is wholly foreign to the scientific spirit, 
whichis content with the discovery and annunciation of truth, 
and concerns not itself with the consequences which loyalty to 
truth sometimes entails, but accepts them without question, 





* Psychologie Naturelle. Vol. 1. p. 601. 

+“La psychologie, c’est-a-dire la science des facultés de l’esprit et de 
leurs manifestations diverses, ne doit pas sortir de l'étude de la nature, et 
c'est dans ces limites que je me suis constamment maintenu. Quoique 
spiritualiste, j’ai laissé de cété toutes les questions métaphysiques puis 
qu’elles ne ressortissent point du domaine de l’observation, des sciences 
naturelles.”—-/did, Vol. III. p. 531. 
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if not with satisfaction. This is the courage of conviction, 
—a product of the scientific spirit; the moral and in- 
tellectual freedom of which so many boast, but which so 
few possess, which brings to its earnest possessor rest, peace 
and faith supreme in—Truth. 

Returning to our main subject, we remark that, all the diverse 
distinctions which have so long been maintained to distinguish 
man’s complex nature, as body and soul, mind and spirit ; and 
qualities of being, as physical and psychical, ete., are predi- 
cated on pseudo-metaphysical conceptions ; separating thie 
subjective from the objective; and making an entity of that 
which has no existence apart from the conception of it. If 
it were a rational procedure this process of dividing the human 
being might justly be carried to much greater length. Instead 
of having one body and one soul, one mind and one spirit, 
his nature might be invested with several, since he is a uni- 
verse in miniature in very deed, and has within him the 
essential characteristics of every species of being and form of 
life and mind. 

Plutarch wrote better than he could have known—better, 
at least, than the facts in his possession could have warranted 
—when he declared that “the substance of the body is no 
other than that all-receiving nature, the seat and nurse of all 
created beings.”* The idea was not new in Plutarch’s time, 
nor is it new to-day to the poets and thinkers, who, like 
Plutarch, do not square their views of nature and things by 
purely objective phenomena, but who embrace causes in the 
category of phenomena, and advance to the broader generaliza- 
tion of a comprehensive design in the nature of things.t+ 
The idea 7s new, however, to that very staid and respectable 
class of thinkers who cling to science as their polar star in 





*Morals. Vol. ll. p, 3381. 


+“Dire que toute substance est force ne suffit pas; il faut ajouter que 
toute force simple a en elle le principe de sa direction, et que le mouvement 
par lequel elle se produit est une tendance vers une fin.” La Philosophie 
des causes finales. By M. Vacherot, Revue des Deux-Mondes, Sept. 1* 
1876. p. 61. 
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philosophy, and accept nothing as true which she fails to 
verify. And what is most interesting in this connection 
is that the demonstrations of science are slowly preparing the 
scientific mind to accept the sublime deductions of the poet- 
philosophers respecting the unity of the material and spiritual, 
body and mind, and the agency of mind in nature, and in those 
countless orders of being that take on form and substance— 
become visible in nature. She is, in fact, revolutionizing 
physiology in the direction of transcendentalism. 

To say, therefore, that man is a physiological unity, or that 
he comprehends in his nature and substance, the nature and 
substance of the Cosmos, or that he is a universe in miniature, 
is not indulging in metaphor, or figure of speech, to charm the 
imagination, or to over-awe the sense; neither is it putting a 
poetic, unreal, nor fanciful construction on a fact. Rather is 
it uttering a grand, literal, sublime and solemn truth, the full 
force and significance of which no language is adequate to 
convey to the understanding of the untrained mind. 

So, too, in respect of the nature and tniversality of life 
and mind, the facts and inductions of science point to no un- 
certain conclusion. If there is any truth in the doctrine of 
the correlation of force, there are as many kinds of mind as 
there are forms of matter or substance to correlate them— 
force and mind being essentially identical ; form and substance 
their externality. Herein science and philosophy support each 
other. “Toute la substance matérielle de lunivers,” very 
truly writes M. Vacherot, in perfect accord with science, “ se 
rameéne donc a un nombre infini de forces simples, indivisibles, 
individuelles, de monades qui une fois créées produisent d’elles- 
mémes l’ordre universel du Cosmos, en vertu de cette loi de 
Vharmonie préétablie, conséquence nécessaire de la nature et 
de laction des principes élémentaires.”* This “law of har- 
mony” is emanent in nature, not exterior to it, and is a con- 
venient phrase to express design, which is likewise emanent, 
in every form of matter, inorganic as well as organic. To 





*La Philosophie des Causes Finales, Revue des Deux-Mondes. Sept. 1* 
1876. p. 55. 
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deny this dignity to inorganic matter is a compromise to the 
common understanding, and is nowise justified by the teach- 
ings of science, or of sound philosophy. The law, or design, 
exhibited in the snow-flake may be of a lower order than that 
exhibited in the monad, but each is perfect in its way, 
evolving itself according to an ideal, innate, definite and 
uniform. In the fine language and thought of M. Vacherot, 
in his essay on “ Final Causes:” ‘“ C’est dans la substance 
cosmique elle-nécme qu’elle nous montre l’activité créatrice de 
la cause finale opérant d’apres des lois immuables, éternelles 
et universelles, conformes a son essence méme.”* 

This fact, so constant in the evolution of every form of sub- 
stance in nature, presupposes the emanence of mind in matter, call 
it by whatever name or phrase we may—law, instinct, principle 
of differentialism, or the will of an all-powerful Creator. The 
doctrine of the mutual convertibility of the forces, physical 
and psychical, the truth of which has become axiomatic, lends 
strong support to this view—as before stated. We are taught 
by this doctrine the legitimate kinship of the forces ; that the 
diverse forms of force are forms of mind, and vice versa, the 
diverse forms of mind are forms of force. If this proposition 
be true it is wholly legitimate to say that there is one form of 
mind in the primordial elements, as manifested in the 
phenomena of chrystallization; another, in chemical com- 
pounds, as shown in the phenomena of chemical affinity ; still 
another, in vegetable forms—the organic force ; and numerous 
others in the ascending series of animal forms, from the 
simple cell formation of the jelly fish up through every grade 
of being to its supreme development in the cerebral convolu- 
tions of the divinest man. 

Von Hartmann, in his “ Philosophy of the Unconscious,” 
has elaborated this view of life and mind. And Prof. Ernst 
Haeckel, of Germany, the eminent apostle of Darwinism is 
in perfect accord with it. “ We thus arrive at the extremely 
important conviction,” he writes, “that all natural bodies 





* La Philosophie des Causes Finales, Revue des Deux-Mondes, Sept. 1° 
1876, p. 55. 
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which are known to us are equally animated ; that the dis- 
tinction which has been made between animate and inanimate 
bodies does not exist. When a stone is thrown into the air, 
and falls to the earth according to definite laws; or when in 
a solution of salt a crystal is formed, the phenomenon is 
neither more nor less a mechanical manifestation of life than 
the growth and flowering of plants; than the propagation of 
animals, or the activity of their senses; than the perception 
or the formation of thought in man.”* 

It is impossible to over-estimate the influence of these 
conclusions on physiology. Having a basis on scientific de- 
monstration, they must ultimately revolutionize the old ideas 
of the relation of mind and matter, and make way for the 
solution of many problems of human nature which have 
hitherto been inscrutable, or subjects of inane and profitless 
conjecture. The old distinction between life and mind have 
already been broken down by them; and forces, which have 
ordinarily been regarded as entities, as vitality, mind and 
spirit, are now reduced to abstractions, having no existence 
apart from forms and substances which correlate them— 
except in the intellect of the observer. 

Is it not an error, therefore, to assume, as we commonly 
do, that the mind of man has its seat exclusively in the head ? 
The supremest intelligence, the logical, thinking faculty, has its 
seat there, and isundoubtedly due to the normal activity of the 
cells of the cortical grey substance ; but other kindsof mind, such 
as theunconscious lifeand sensibility of the individual, are pecu- 
liar properties, so to speak, of the other parts of the organism , 
carrying forward its several functions; the processes of nutri- 
tion, growth, repair and decay, etc.; comprehending all these 
activities the ensemble of which is known as the bodily life.t+ 
The revelations of physical science have not only prepared one 








* The History of Creation, Vol. 1. p. 23. 
+“ The brain,” says Prof. Huxley, “is only one condition out of many on 
which intellectual manifestations depend ; the others being, chiefly, the 
organs of the senses and the motor apparatuses, especially those which are 


concerned in prehension, and in the production of articulate speech,” 
Man’s Place in Nature. p. 122. 
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to entertain this view of life and mind, but the evidence 
derived from vivisection, notably the experiment of Pfliiger 
with a decapitated frog, gives strong support to it, if 
indeed, it does not demonstrate the absolute truth of it. Not 
only do the phenomena of nutrition go forward normally, 
and physical movements co-ordinate regularly in, and by 
animals whose cerebra have been removed, but other and more 
complex, and demonstrably intelligent actions are performed 
by them, as shown in the well-known experiment of Pfliiger, 
just mentioned. Vivisection has been much condemned of 
late, both in this country and in England; but if philosophy is 
of as much value to mankind as we believe it to be, this one 
experiment of Pfliiger is of more consequence than the 
preservation or protection of the animal kingdom. 

Were this view of mind and its agency in nature peculiar 
to us we-should put it forth with greater diffidence than we 
now do, even were the facts of nature and observation more 
conclusive in its support than they now are. But, fortunately, 
we can lay no claim to the exclusive possession of biological 
and physiological doctrines so bold and revolutionary. Not 
only were they advanced by Aristotle and other Greek philo- 
sophers more than two thousand years ago; reaffirmed by 
Leibnitz, Spinoza, Cabanis, and others, of the last century and 
early in this ; advocated by poets like Milton, Goéthe, Novalis, 
Schoppenhauer, and others; but some well-known physiolo- 
gists and naturalists of the present day give in their adhesion 
to them. “ It behooves us,” writes Dr. Maudsley, “to clearly 
realize the broad fact, which has most wide-reaching conse- 
quences in mental physiology and pathology, that all parts of 
the body, the highest and the lowest, have a sympathy with 
one another more intelligent than conscious intelligence can 
yet, or perhaps ever will, conceive; * * that the mind as 
the crowning achievement of organization, and the consumma- 
tion and outcome of all its energies, really comprehends the 
bodily life.”* And elsewhere he writes to the same purpose : 
“ As the man of genius implicitly contains humanity, so nervous 





*Body and Mind. 2d Ed. p. 102. 
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element implicitly contains nature.”* In the latter remark, 
however, the eloquent writer is less felicitous The nervous 
element does undoubtedly “contain” or comprehend the 
higher forms of nature; but there are, certainly, other and 
lower forms of nature which the nervous element does not 
contain, or include, notably the mineral and vegetable king- 
doms. 

But we are not, on the present occasion, concerned so much 
with the nature of mind and life, as with the unity of form 
and substance, body and soul—the oneness, monism, of that 
which is usually regarded as divisible and separable. “The 
Cosmos,” says the late Herr Strauss, “is simultaneous both 
cause and effect, the inward and the outward together.”+ And 
man, who is but the repetition of the universe on a small 
scale, is both soul and body, the outward and the inward 
together, one and inseparable. The first lesson which the 
observant physiologist is called upon to learn is the coincidence 
and interdependence of form and force, substance and property, 
structure and function. The visible and the invisible are in- 
dissolubly linked together in the phenomena of nature. 
Function could not exist without structure; force without 
matter ; thought without nerve substance ; the psychical with- 
out the physical. These are the two sides of one and the same 
being ;—phenomena so mutually dependent in every form of 
being that the naturalist could easily dispense with either side 
of it, and deal exclusively with one or the other, without 
materially changing the practical results of his conclusions ;— 
that is, he could pursue his investigations on either the 
physical or psychical side of life with equally faithful results. 
In physiology the fact is being illustrated daily in the har- 
mony between mental physiology and natural psychology ; 
mental pathology and medical, or morbid, psychology ; the 
one unfolding the normal function and structure; the other, 
the abnormal structure and function—the disordered psychical 
phenomena of thought and feeling, to which the disordered 





*Physiology and Pathology of the Mind. p. 63. 
+ The Old Faith and the New. Vol. Il. p. 168. 
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and diseased substance and structure of the physical—or 
psychical, if one prefers the term--organism gives rise. It 
may not be uninteresting to trace this relation as briefly as 
may be in the development of the animal kingdom—on the 
normal side of nature—though the abnormal side is equally 
instructive and conclusive. 

All the varieties of animal life are known to us through 
forms that distinguish each species; and all the properties or 
powers manifested or possessed by them, they hold by virtue 
of some peculiar substance or structure upon which such 
properties or powers are contingent, and by which they are 
able to transform plastic matter into their own peculiar substance. 
That which is true of the simplest form of matter is equally 
true—only with greater prominence—with organic forms the 
most complex. The lowest form of animal life, of which we 
possess any definite knowledge, for example, is the Ameeba, of 
the Protozoa family, and the lowest of the class Molusca of 
Agassiz. These animals, if such they may be called, are mere 
conglomerations of plastic matter, which Dr. Carpenter 
characterizes as “ living jelly.” Their structure consists of an 
aggregation of simple cells, homogeneous throughout. They 
possess the powers of motion and selection, however, in so far 
that they wrap themselves around their food, as occasion re- 
quires, and after elaborating and absorbing the nutritious 
portions, summarily reject the rest. The animal character of 
this low form of being is shown chiefly by its dependence upon 
organic substances for its support, “ which it gradually dis- 
solves and appropriates that which is fitted for its own in- 
crease.” Assuredly protoplasm and life are not distinct 
entities in these forms, except as a conception of the intellect ! 

Then there are the Rhizopoda and Porifera, with more 
complicated structure, mode of growth and propagation, and 
possess accordingly a less simple substance as the basis of their 
formation. Both have a gelatinous composition, with some 
calcareous matter in their interior, and both present, in their 
organization, ‘more or less distinctly the character of true 
cells.” The latter, or sponge tribe, are provided with cavities 
which serve as stomachs ; and also an extended system of pores 
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for the entrance, circulation and absorption of nutrient matter ; 
and even canals, as Dr. Carpenter calls them, for the passage 
of foreign and rejected substances. In the sponge animal 
may be observed an humble approach at differentiation of 
organs and functions, in the digestive apparatus, structure and 
mode of reproduction. Dr. Carpenter says there is reason to 
believe that in these low forms of aggregate animals, “a true 
ovum is produced; so that we here already advance to the 
same essential type of generation as that which prevails in the 
highest plants.”* No vestige of nervous substance is discover- 
able in them, and yet they are not without the psychic element 
of instinct as observed in their ability to care for themselves 
to some extent. Their psychical life is evidently as simple as 
their physical organization is humble. 

Ascending the scale of being to more complex forms we 
find a corresponding complexity of psychical manifestations. 
In some of the lowest species of the Mollusk class, the 
Ascidian, for example, the simplest form of a nervous system 
is discovered, consisting of a solitary ganglion and a few 
branches of nerves. In these little animals, which consist of a 
simple oblong oyster-shape sac, with a mouth, cilia and stomach, 
therefore, may be observed the beginning of what the older 
physiologists designated as the organic properties of sensation 
and contractility. The little tentacles that guard the oral 
orifice are described as peculiarly sensitive, for the distribu- 
tion of nerves is mainly to the mouth ; and even the body, if 
touched, contracts with more or less violence, and expels the 
contents of the sac. Here, also, may be seen the simplest 
rudiments of muscle. The higher members of the mollusk 
exhibit a much higher nervous and muscular apparatus ; and 
although brainless, manifest powers of prehension in selecting 
food and escaping from danger. The highest of them possess 
locomotive powers. And even the oyster and clam can 
open and shut their shells. Their ganglionic organs corre- 
late mind enough to enable them to regulate their simple 





* Principles of Comparative Physiology. 4th Ed. p.70. Philapelphia. 
1854. 
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functions and to fill the place to which wisdom has assigned 
them. We are aware that all the actions of this group of 
animals are referred by physiologists to “ reflex ” functions of 
the nervous system. But what’s ina name? Since they are to 
a certain degree intelligent phenomena; phenomena corres- 
ponding to those which we should expect to occur as a legiti- 
mate sequence of their nervous system, we prefer to charac- 
terize them mental, and to see in them the evidence of Mind 
in Nature. Dr. Carpenter, who would strongly oppose this 
view of the subject, as would also most other physiologists, 
distinctly states that “in our (his) examination of the nervous 
system of the Mollusca, we hitherto met with a progressive 
multiplication of its centres, in accordance with a progressive 
complication of the organism, and especially with the increase 
of its sensori-motor powers.”* This admission completely 
covers the ground for which we contend. 

Advancing now to the insect kingdom, to that numerous 
series of animal forms known as the Articulata, let us notice 
briefly the leading characteristics of the nervous apparatus of 
certain members of this most interesting class. It is all the 
more interesting to us, in its bearings on our subject, 
for the reason that physiologists almost universally agree in 
denying any member of this class any degree of con- 
sciousness or intelligence; but insist upon consigning its 
psychical manifestations to the exclusive domain of instinct. 
Its series of surprising movements toward a definite end ; the 
remarkable cunning displayed by certain members of the 
group in executing their designs; the matchless ingenuity 
exhibited by them in building, weaving, mechanical designing, 
etc.; their acute powers of special sense ; wonderful agility 
and endurance in flight and locomotion, ete., mark them out 
as a species preéminently worthy of all the study that has 
been given to them.+ 





*Principles of Comparative Physiology. 4th Ed. p. 70. Philadelphia, 1854. 
+‘ Whether such “reflex action” is, or is not attended with conscious- 
ness depends on the other endowments of the ganglion which performs it ; 
that it is certain that actions which seem to indicate a definite purpose and 
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The Annelida, or lowest of the group, having but a limited 
development of the organs of special sense, are correspond- 
ingly wanting in the development of cephalic ganglia. Like the 
larva of insects, its nerve-cords and nerve-centres are distributed 
uniformly throughout its organism. In the higher forms of 
that class, however, there is a strong tendency to special con- 
centration of the ganglia in the thorax and head, and with 
it a manifest increase in the organs of special sense. In the 
larva, the tendency reaches its climax after passing through its 
metamorphoses and attaining the /mago, or perfect insect. 
Although it now has no cerebrum, no cerebullum, and no med- 
ula oblongata, etc., comparable in any degree with those organs 
in the higher Vertebrata, it has, nevertheless, enormous cephalic 
glanglia, as well as thoracic and visceral, which give strong 
visual and other powers of special sense; no small degree of 
intelligence, as observed in the sagacity, a/ias instinct, of the 
bee and spider; and powers of locomotion and flight, as also 
seen in those insects. Indeed, the perfect insect (/mago) is 
chiefly constituted of ganglia, nerve-cord and nerve filliaments, 
disposed and distributed in such a manner, head, chest, abdo- 
men and stomach, legs and wings, as to insure the greatest 
possible concentration of muscular and nervous powers in 
those organs, the exercise of which does most distinguish it. 
Moreover, its corporal form and structure show wonderful 
adaptation of means to ends and uses, of which all nature fur- 
nishes no illustration more conspicuous. 

It seems to us that the physiology and anatomy of what 
Agassiz has classed as the /nsecta, afford evidence of the mutual 
dependence of material structure and psychical force as com- 
plete and satisfactory as the nature of the case admits. In all 
these forms of being we are not dealing with phenomena ex- 
clusively, but tracing or endeavoring to trace, the connection 
of object and subject, and showing or endeavoring to show, 





will, may be called forth by mere stimulation, under circumstances which 
forbid us to attribute to anything else than the automatic and unconscious 
action of the nerve-centre.”"—Carpenter’s Principles of Mental Physiology, 
p. 47. 
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their absolute inseparableness. And we fail to see the logic 
or justification of that view, which would relegate the psychical 
phenomena of the bees and wasps tothe domain of instinct, or to 
purely automatic or mechanical action, while attributing simi- 
lar phenomena in the human species to the influence of con- 
scious will and intelligence. Thus Dr. Carpenter, before 
quoted, ascribes the ingenuity of the bees to instinct, of which 
they furnish in his view the perfect representation of that 
power; “its whole aim being to work out a design which is 
formed for it, not by it; and the tendency to which is 
embodied, (as it were,) in its organization.” 

One is inclined to ask, after reading this remarkable passage : 
Who forms the design of the geometric cell, or directs the build- 
ing of the honey-comb? Who directs the spider to weave its web, 
or to lie in wait for its prey? Are these cunning and refined 
processes and impulses guided and superintended by the Su- 
preme hand of a personal Presence? Oh, no, by no means! 
“ Deity has more important affairs to manage than those of 
wasps and spiders,’ we are told. It is “instinct ;” “con- 
sensual impulses,” “reflex action” upon which those duties 
devolve. How wise is the answer! We marvel at the 
power of words to cheat the intellect and render automatic 
definitions of mental phenomena. In this way and by such 
means, the understanding is robbed of its full participation in 
the glorious mysteries of the living, moving world. We appre- 
hend that the designing power in all these instances is within, 
in the nerve centres with which these ingenious and 
designing creatures are so well provided. Their skill in plan- 
ning, weaving and building; their powers of foresight and pre- 
hension originate with them in the codrdinating centres of their 
nervous system. They are mental processes of the same 
nataire and altogether similar to those carried on by similar 
faculties in man. 

Let us pass now to the consideration of the hurt and of 
highest series in the grand division of the animal kingdom— 
the Vertebrata—and proceed at once to the highest link in the 
chain of that series—Man. 

In our brief ascension through the three divisions of the 
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animal kingdom, no evidence has yet been discovered tending 
to show that the subject is even dissociated from its object, phe- 
nomena from its cause ; and it would seem a hopeless task to 
pursue the search with any prospect of success in the human 
species. The tendency of physiological research into the 
mysteries of the human economy, has been from the first to 
connect the so-called psychical powers of thought and senti- 
ment with organic functions of the highest ganglionic centres. 
And although complete and entire, connections have not yet 
been satisfactorily established, the process is so nearly completed 
as to leave no rational doubt of its possibility and ultimate 
attainment—no shadow of doubt that such a connection exists. 

The evidence disclosed in the ascending series of animal 
forms, from the lowest jelly tribe to the class of vertebrated 
animals to which man himself belongs, goes to show that no 
form of being has been created, but that every form of being 
has been evolved ; that man himself is an evolution, the grand 
coronation of the animal kingdom, the highest of all developed 
beings. We have seen a tendency manifest, even in the 
ascidian, to differentiate organs and functions. In the human 
organism that tendency is completely ultimated. All minor 
groups of organisms, of which we have any knowledge, are 
differentiated in man and combine to form and differentiate 
the life human. The so-called vital properties, which exist 
isolated in the lower species of the animal, harmoniously blend 
inman. So, likewise, the corresponding substances and tis- 
sues, on which those properties are contingent, combine in the 
human organism to complete the microcosm of the universe— 
man. These facts are disclosed in the minute study of his 
corporal organization, and are by no means rhapsodical declam- 
ations, without force and meaning. 

The sympathetic ganglia with their distribution of nerve- 
cords and nerve-plexuses in man, bear in function, a close 
analogy to that of the nervous system of the bee—an animal 
displaying the physiologist’s beau-ideal of instinctive life. 
But its operation presents phenomena assuredly not less in- 
stinctive, so far as it goes, in man. The complex processes of 
digestion, mastication alone excepted, and assimilation; the 
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circulation of the blood; respiration ; reproduction ; the 
phenomena of sleep; the conservation and repair of the 
organism, etc., are under the dominion of, so-called, instinct, 
and are carried forward, independently of consciousness, in the 
generally received acceptation of that term. This part of the 
human organism has been wrongly set apart as the exclusive 
domain of the organic or vegetative life; and the distinction 
has led to confusion and misconception, as already pointed 
out. It is needless to trace in this place the nervous connec- 
tion between the ganglionic system and the cerebro-spinal 
system. It will be sufficient to remark that the brain and 
spinal cord are themselves organic, and depend on the har- 
monious operations of the lower ganglionic system and its 
dependencies for the performance of their prescribed func- 
tions. On the other hand the lower corporal functions are 
performed independently of any necessary influence of the 
cerebral functions, as proved by the removal of the cerebra of 
birds and other vertebrates ; and also by anencephalic idiots of 
the human species. Infants have been born alive with neither 
a cerebrum nora cerebellum. Nevertheless, they lived several 
days and nursed regularly when the nipple was put into their 
mouth, and performed other “ automatic” movements equally 
complicated.* Such beings, however, and animals that have 
been by surgical process deprived of a cerebrum, have no con- 
scious mind and will. The ego in them has lapsed. In the cases 
of anencephalic idiots it is never developed; in creatures 
surgically deprived of it, it is evidently taken away with the 
verebral substance. This conclusion is inevitable. And if 
the psychical powers of mind have an existence after the final 
dissolution of the psychical substance, with which such powers 
of mind are identified, the manner and mode thereof are 
beyond the ken of reason, or of scientific discovery, or inter- 
pretation.t 

* Vide Carpenter’s Principles of Mental Physiology. p. 72. 

+We are not unmindful that we are treading upon delicate, and to many 
people, sacred ground when we touch the relation of soul and body, and 
especially the subject of human destiny. It will be sufficient to re- 
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But, have animals thus treated no unconscious mind and 
will? Are the phenomena of organic life which they manifest 
under such circumstances to be justly attributed to automatic 
or mechanical agency? Physiologists, in the main, say Yes: 
we, with no disguised diffidence, say No. The logic of analogy 
compels us to recognize in the similarity of the grey and me- 
dullary substance of the spinal cord and its crowning bulb—the 
medulla oblongata—to that of the brain, a similarity of func- 
tions—lower grade probably, but still similar; that is to say, 
unconscious mind and will. To us it seems unreasonable to 
suppose that an individual, or an animal, has no intelligent 
agency in what goes on in his organism unconsciously to him- 
self; that those actions which he performs in his waking 
hours, as walking, winking, writing, playing on musical instru- 
ments, co-ordinating speech, etc., are automatic, or mechanical, 
because they are performed without disturbing his conscious. 
attention. Why, all the phenomena of the sympathetic and 
spinal systems go forward unconsciously in the most system- 
atic manner possible to conceive in health: and we are never 
conscious of them until diseases set in and suffering comes! 

The actions of the sympathetic ganglia and the spinal cord 
are automatic in the sense that those of a steam engine in ac- 


mind the supersensitive in this respect, that it is no part of our theme to 
discuss the subject of conscious life after seeming death, or final dissolution 
of the visible body of man. We make no pretention to have fathomed the 
mysterious depths of human life and mind, nor of matter and force. There 
may be matter within matter and mind within mind without limit ; and 
modes and qualities of substance and being which are comprehensible only 
to a sense supersensible, and which are entirely consistent with our 
knowledge of the world sensible. And it is a source of supreme comfort 
and satisfaction to us to know that the revelations of science—rather, it is 
true, in what it does not reveal, than in what it does—point to this conclu- 
sion , such, for example, as the ether hypothesis, and the inference, entirely 
legitimate, of the existence of microscopic monads infinitely beyond the 
powers of finite agencies and senses to detect and appreciate. Let us 
reason from what we know, freely and without trammel, or fear of conse- 
quences, and hold firmly and abidingly on to a living, everlasting faith in 
the Providences, Supreme, Eternal and Universal. 
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tion, or of a ship at sea, are automatic.* Put an engineer on 
one and a sailing master on the other, and either of them exe- 
cutes a purpose, with infinitely less precision, of course, but 
in a manner analogous to that observed in organic form. But 
in these instances the automatic actions of each are under the 
promptings of the grey and medullary substance of the man 
at the helm or at the throttle valve. Are the automatic actions 
of the animal with the spinal cord and sympathetic ganglia 
less so? Remove these centres of will and sense from the 
animal, and if then the victim exhibits automata, or makes 
use of acquired or “accumulated experience,” the doctrines of 
the advocates of automatic phenomena of the decapitated ani- 
mal shall be conclusively established. 

On the other hand, the evidence afforded by trustworthy 
physiological experiments would seem to fully warrant the 
conclusion that the spinal cord is possessed of mind and will, 
executing an intelligent purpose—unconscious perhaps—but 
still, intelligent. The celebrated experiment of Pfliiger, with 
a decapitated frog and acetic acid, to which we have already 
referred, is too well known to be recapitulated here. All agree 
that the animal performed very strange acts for an automaton. 
And it is well-known, too, that doves eat and digest after 
their brains have been removed, provided always the food be 
put into their mouth. They do not know enough in their 
decapitated condition to voluntarily seek food, and that is no 
wonder to any one. 

The phenomena of conservation and repair of the bodily 
organism, independently of conscious volition or direction, are 
well-known and universally recognized. But purpose and in- 
telligent design are everywhere apparent in them. Take, for 








* Dr Balfour Stewart likens a steam engine toa living being : “ But while 
the one—the engine—requires for its maintenance only carbon, or some other 
variety of chemical separation, the other—the human being—demands to be 
supplied with organized tissue. In fact, that delicacy of construction which 
is so essential to our well-being, is not something which we can elaborate 
internally in our own frames—all that we can do is to appropriate and as- 
similate that which comes to us from without ; it is already present in the 
food which we eat.”—Conservation of Energy, p. 165. 
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example, the phenomena of a broken bone repairing itself 
after a fashion without the interposition of external appliances 
or aids. So likewise in that serious and most fatal malady or 
accident, intussusception—an accident rendered ten thousand 
times more fatal by the foolish interposition of art than it 
would be left entirely to the control of the spinal cord and the 
sympathetic ganglia—we see the most consummate exhibition 
of surgical skill in the method devised and executed by 
nature for its relief and cure! In injuries of the skin 
how wonderful is the skill displayed before our—we were 
going to say —astonished eyes, in performing anaplastic 
surgery! In a few days the lost cuticle is restored so 
perfectly that no visible trace of the wound is left behind. These 
conservatory processes are all miraculous enough, performed 
as they are by hands so airy and delicate as to be all unseen, 
and by a process so miraculous as to escape the acutest sense ; 
but their miraculous character would be augmented infinitely 
were they to go on without the intelligent presence and engi- 
neering skill of the spinal and sympathetic ganglia. 

As the sensori-centres of the cerebrum may perform their 
functions—think and feel—without consciousness, giving rise 
to that misnomer, “ unconscious cerebration ” (just as if cere- 
bration were ever conscious, except in mania!) of Dr. Carpenter, 
so the sensori-motor and sensori-mental functions of the cord and 
its ganglia, in their normal state, are always performed without 
consciousness. And we do not know that we have such a sys- 
tem until it is disordered ; then automata are without method ; 
the “ acquired experience” of the animal avails him nothing ; 
the skilled hand has lost its miraculous dexterity—it is par- 
alyzed. The individual cannot swallow, even if he consciously 
tries todo so; he has dysphagia; he cannot walk nor perform 
other symmetrical movements, even with the most powerfully 
and painfully conscious efforts; he has locomotor ataxia; sim- 
ple wounds will not heal—the parts are anesthesic! Disguise 
the truth of the condition with Greek derivities as we will, 
the fact remains that the automaton will cease its automatic 
actions when the directing agent of them has ceased its intel- 
ligent interposition and directing agency. 
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When we state that the development of the cortical sub- 
stance of the cerebral hemispheres and the development of the 
human characteristics go hand in hand, or are coincidental 
facts in the physiology of man, we state a proposition that carries 
with it quite the force of atruism. Inferences justified by 
analogy point unmistakably to that conclusion. Indeed, there 
is evidence bearing directly on the point at issue that forces 
conviction of its truth on the mind of every physiologist 
with whose writings we are acquainted. The number of the 
convolutions, their size, depth of their sulci, quality and 
quantity of the brain substance, are all important factors in 
the psychical powers of will, moral force and intellectuality. 
The distinction or differentiation between man and man, and 
man and the man-like apes, turns nainly on the amount and 
quality of the cortex of their cerebra. From the brain of the 
lowest order of the monkey—the marmoset—to that of the 
highest order of the chimpanzee, the cerebral convolutions 
present every stage of progress with the intellectual progress of 
the types—the brain, from being almost smooth on its surface, 
as in the marmoset monkey, to the completely convoluted of 
those of the orang and chimpanzee, “ which fall but little 
below ” that of man, according to Professor [uxley.* 

It is true, as Henle has pointed out,+ that the brains of ap- 





* Man's Place in Nature, p.119. It is due to the subject and to Prof. 
Huxley, however, to note that, in his opinion, the difference between man 
and the man-like ape depends less on any structural divergence of their 
cerebra than on the amount and weight of their respective brains. “It 
must not be overlooked, however,” he writes, “ that there is a very striking 
difference, in absolute mass and weight, between the lowest human brain 
and that of the highest ape--a difference which is all the more remarkable 
when we recollect that a full grown gorilla is probably pretty nearly twice 
as heavy as a Bosjes man, or as many an European woman. It may be 
doubted whether a healthy human adult brain ever weighed less than thirty- 
one or two ounces, or that the heaviest gorilla brain has exceeded twenty 
ounces. This is a very noteworthy circumstance,” he remarks, “ and doubt- 
less will one day help tofurnish an explanation of the great gulf which inter- 
venes between the lowest man and the highest ape in intellectual power.”— 
Id., p. 120. 

+ Henle’s Nervenlehre, p. 163, cited.} Vide Raue’s Physiological Psy- 
chology, North American Fournal of Homeopathy. New Series, No. xxiii. 
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parently very ordinary men have sometimes been found on ex- 
amination to be every way superiorly developed to those of men 
of repute and learning. Such are the exceptions, however, to thie 
rule. And may we not in all such exceptions discern the influ- 
ence of heredity on the one hand, and the power of education 
on the other? If there is any truth in heredity, or virtue in 
culture, surely we should expect to find great diversity of cere- 
bral endowment at birth; and an individual with an endow- 
ment originally superior might, by inferior advantages, train- 
ing, etc., be found subsequently altogether inferior to one less 
happily endowed originally, but who had been thoroughly 
trained and cultivated. “A man born dumb,” says Prof. 
Huxley, “notwithstanding his great cerebral mass and his in- 
heritance of strong intellectual instincts, would be capable of 
few higher intellectual manifestations than an orang or a 
chimpanzee, if he were confined to the society of dumb asso- 
ciates. And yet there might not be the slightest discernible 
difference between his brain and that of a highly intelligent 
and cultivated person.”* Henle evidently overlooked these 
considerations, or he would not have been so surprised to find 
the brain of a poor, unknown German anatomically superior 
to that of the celebrated Gauss. 

The phenomena of arrested-development, or congenital 
idiocy, in which the higher nervous centres have failed to ap- 
pear, are exceedingly interesting in this connection. The 
mind of such creatures is a blank, so far as the possession of 
the psychical powers of thought and sentiment, which are cor- 
related by the nerve-centres, are concerned. The degree of 
psychical manifestation, in every such instance, is always in 
proportion to the degree of cerebral development. Marshall 
examined the brains of two idiots and found them inferior in 
cerebral development to those of the ape, “ being in this respect 
more simple than the brain of the Gibbon, and approaching 








1876. P. 335. Henle’s attention was called to the anomaly by observing 
that the brain-convolutions of the celebrated Gauss were inferior to those of 
“‘a young nameless German.” 


*Man’s Place in Nature, p. 122. 
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that of the baboon.” These microcephalic idiots exist in 
great variety, and present every stage “of descent from man 
to the apes.” Mr. Paget describes the brain of an idiot which 
corresponded to that of a foetus at its fifth month of utero- 
gestation. And cases of idiocy are referred to by Dr. Mauds- 
ley, as common inmates of most large asylums, though we 
have never met them, which exhibit some of the traits of the 
ruminants, such as bolting their food and retiring to a secluded 
corner, and bringing it up in their mouths again to remasti- 
cate at their leisure.* A remarkable case of arrested-develop- 
ment has been recorded by the celebrated Pinel, which we 
find cited by Griesinger: ‘An idiotic girl, eleven years of 
age, resembled, by the form of her head, by her desires and 
capacities, a sheep. She manifested an aversion towards ani- 
mal food, ate only vegetables and drank nothing but water; 
her whole speech consisted in bé, ma tante, whereby she 
showed her attachment to her nurse. She also, like a sheep, 
laid her head on the abdomen of her nurse; when fighting 
with other children she butted them as a sheep does; when 
wishing to fall asleep she curled herself upon the floor. Her 
back, shoulders and loins were clothed with a kind of soft 
black hair, one or two inches long, which much resembled 
wool.”+ 

An equally interesting case of idiocy is described by Dr. 
Mitchell, deputy commissioner in lunacy for Scotland. {The 
face, physiognomy, gestures and habits of this creature, 
closely resembled those of the ape. “ He grins, chatters and 
screams like a monkey, never attempting a sound in any way 
resembling a word. He puts himself in the most ape-like 
attitudes in his hunt after lice, and often brings his mouth to 
help his hands. He grasps what he brings to his mouth with 
an apish hold. His thumbs are but additional fingers. He 
has a leaping walk. He has heavy eye-brows, and short hair 
on his cheek or face. He is muscular, active, and not dwartfish. 
He sits on the floor in ape-fashion, with his genitals always 


* Body and Mind, p. 47. 
+ Mental Pathology, p. 379. 
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exposed. He has filthy habits of all kinds. He may be 
called an idiot,” continues Maudsley, “of the lowest order, 
and yet there is a mischievous brute-like intelligence in his 
eye. His head is not very small, its greatest circumference 
being twenty inches and a half; but in shape it strongly 
resembles the ape-form of abnormality.”* Dancel communi- 
cated to the Académie des Sciences, Paris, 1843, a notable 
instance of arrested-development. It was that of a young lady, 
aged twenty-four, “ whose development proceeded normally up 
to the age of three and a half years,” when it suddenly ceased. 
Her mental state was that of a child at that age; her body 
increased in size somewhat. And Baillarger presented to the 
Académie de Médecine, in 1857, an instance equally instructive 
in this connection. It was that of lady, age twenty-seven, “‘ who 
had the intelligence and inclinations of a child of four years ; she 
is about three feet high—the body very fat : the second denti- 
tion commenced when she was eighteen, and at twenty-seven 
was not complete.” And Griesinger saw a remarkable case of 
this kind, “in which, in. consequence of a blow on the head in 
childhood, the development, which had till then been normal, 
was completely arrested.”+ An interesting phenomenon of 
this kind has lately come under our own observation. The case is 
‘that of a young man, aged twenty-five years, who has not 
grown intellectually since the age of twelve, at which time he 
was unusually bright. His manner and habits are those of a 
young boy; he exhibits the same inapplication; the 
same absence of any settled purpose ; the trifling, indecision 
of a child. He is sometimes gay and frolicsome like a child ; 
at other times morose and ill-natured, as a child is occasionally 
apt to be. He is totally incapable of doing anything but the 
most unimportant errands; and cannot care for himself. 
The cause of the disaster is obscure, but is supposed to be the 
early indulgence of a nameless vice. 

Pathological examinations of these “ accidents” of nature 
reveal a curious state of the encephalic organs. Very grave 





*Maudsley’s Body and Mind. pp. 47, 48. 
+Griesinger’s Mental Pathology, etc. p. 377. 
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psychical defects are not always associated with defects of the 
substance of the hemispheres, though the latter are not unfre- 
quently entirely wanting. Férg cites a case from Bianchi, in 
which the corpus callosum was wanting ; so also were the 
pituitary glands, the pyramids, and the olivary bodies. 
And of the pons varolii there was only a_ trace. 
The hemispheres of the brain, and the thalami and 
corpora striata “were run together in one mass.” Forg 
also gives a case that came under his own observation, 
with an equally anomalous cerebral development. It was that 
of a girl seventeen years of age. In her brain the middle 
fore part of the corpus callosum, the septum and the fornix 
were entirely wanting; only a rudiment of the white com- 
missures of the gyrus fornicatus existed ; the island of Riel 
was atrophied ; the convolutions were absent, or irregularly 
grouped ; the lobes of the cerebellum were unsymmetrical, 
etc. Her body was also unsymmetrical. She was profoundly 
idiotic. Riel, Paget, Henry, Solly, and others, report cases of 
moderate idiocy, in which the corpus callosum, septum 
lucidum, fornix, ete., were defectively developed. Defects of 
the corpus callosum seem to be the most constant fact in the 
anatomy of weak-minded people.* 

Another important physio-pathological fact in this connec- 
tion is that of atrophy of the brain subsequent to amputation of « 
limb. It would be difficult to find in the long catalogue of physi- 
ological phenomena a fact which proves more conclusively the 
unity of man and the mutual dependence of body and mind 
than this. Ifa leg or an arm be amputated, the hemisphere 
on the opposite side of such an amputation becomes gradually 
atrophied. The want of its normal stimulus to action being 
withdrawn in the loss of a limb, it falls itself into decay from 
disease, just as a muscle dwindles for the lack of exercise. M. 
Luys stated to the Société de Biologie, Paris, during one of its 
sessions in December, 1875, that he had found in autopsies of 
old persons, who had many years previously undergone ampu- 
tation of the shoulder or a limb, atrophy of the opposite side 





* Vide Griesinger’s Mental Pathology, etc. p. 356, et seg. 
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of the brain; “and that he had already collected a dozen of 
those cases. It was produced only some fifteen or twenty 
years after the amputation.”* The reciprocity and mutual 
dependence of mind and body is thus disclosed. The des- 
truction of a sensori-motor centre paralyses and wastes the 
part which it controls; the destruction of the part which sup- 
plies the stimulus of that centre is equally destructive, in turn, 
to it, as one would suppose from @ pror? reasoning. 

Facts of this and analogous character might be adduced 
almost ad infinitum in support of the proposition, seemingly 
self-evident, that structural deviations and changes of the 
brain are always accompanied with corresponding deviations 
and changes in psychical endowment. Many who admit the 
inseparable connection of brain structure and psychical power 
are unwilling to accept their relation in the order set down ; 
preferring to reverse the order of cause and sequence, after 
the manner of the old metaphysicians, and to regard brain- 
structure as a sequence of mind-force in the order of develop- 
ment. Howsoever erroneous and unwarrantable that pro- 
cedure may be, in view of all the facts and the order of their 
invariable procession, it is the one adopted and maintained by 
the devout adherents of the old—and all but obsolete— 
orthodox school. In its maintenance, assumption is pitted 
against observation ; opinion against nature ; prejudice against 
experience ; philosophy of a misguided, distorted fancy, against 
the law of evolution. Its advocates are compelled to believe, 
or rather to maintain, that the idiot is not in fact, the inferior 
being that he seems to be, though he is so frequently wanting 
in self-consciousness, and knows nothing of that personality 
which the normally constituted being fee/s, and which asserts 
itself in the emphatic “1,” “mr,’ “mysetr.” They are 
forced to defend the absurdity that he is not, in fact, wanting 
in the mentality which he fails to manifest by reason of the 
inconvenience,—quite temporary,—of not having the necessary 
corpus callosum, or cerebral substance ; that, in truth, the 
mind of the idiot is actually there, in his encephalon, imperfect 





“Vide Yournal of Nervous and Mental Diseases. p. 346. April, 1876. 
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or wanting though the latter be, with all its psychical powers 
of thought and feeling intact, though latent, ready to take 
possession of its tenement at the proper time, when nature 
shall do justly by her waif and provide one for him ; that the 
mind is waiting, as it were, Dame Nature’s pleasure, to step into 
occupy, and assume control of the now vacantcerebral cells, when 
they shall have been kindly provided for it. And if they 
never come; if the tenement is never fitted for the occupant 
—the wronged spirit—in the earth life, the complete dissolu- 
tion of the imperfect body shall be the signal for the idiot’s 
complete emancipation. His wrongs shall be righted—re- 
dressed—on the other side. Symmetry of form and fullness 
of mentality shall then triumph over that which was in the 
flesh a gross distortion—an abnormality. If this view be 
tenable, who knows but Pinel’s girl-sheep may not in truth be 
the equal of Jeanne d’Arc? the man-monkey, described by 
Mitchell, a Webster or a Demosthenes in disguise? Or that 
the biped and hairless ruminant, cases of which Dr. Maudsley 
says are so numerous, may not in reality possess a mind 
superior to that eloquent writer himself’ But, have we any 
right or warrant in science or philosophy to indulge such 
rose-water hopes for the destiny of those miserable wrecks of 
humanity ¢ When assumption usurps the functions of obser- 
vation and induction, where is the absurdity to which one is 
driven to end? The view we present of the subject may not 
be especially consoling to brainless people, nor comforting to 
their relations and friends. But one should seek truth in 
philosophy, not consolation; and treat nature as though 
she had functions to perform other than those of doing the 
bidding and correcting the blunders of those puny creatures 
in human form who aspire to be men and women, in total dis- 
regard of the conditions which infinite Wisdom prescribed. 
Let such people seek in religion the commiseration they can 
never hope to find in science or philosophy. 

The evidence drawn from analogy, however, not only asso- 
ciates and identifies the character of an individual with the 
size, quality and condition of his brain and nervous system, 
but also connects his special attributes of mind with corres- 
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ponding sensori—thinking and sensori-motor centres. Hence, 
for every distinct, mental attribute, there must be a corres- 
ponding centre from whose function the attribute or psychical 
power is derived, or to which it is related. Dr. Alexander 
Ecker, of Baden, an eminent anatomist, commits himself to 
this view unreservedly. He writes: ‘That the cortex of the 
cerebrum, the undoubted material substratum of ourintellectual 
activity, is not a single organ which enters into action as a 
whole with every psychical function, but consists rather of a 
multitude of organs, each of which subserves definite intellect- 
ual processes, is a view which presents itself to us almost 
with the force of an axiom. The opposite hypothesis of a 
single organ for the multiplicity of the intellectual functions, 
would mark a standpoint about equally advanced with the 
abandoned conception of a ‘vital force.’ If, however, as we 
think is undoubtably true, definite portions of the cerebral 
cortex subserve definite intellectual processes, there is a possi- 
bility that we may some day attain a complete organology of 
the brain surface, a science of the localization of the cerebral 
functions. Such a science—that is, a knowledge of the psychi- 
cal organs of the brain in all their relations—is certainly one 
of the most important problems for the anatomy and physiolo- 
gy of the next century, the solution of which will work no 
small transformation in psychology.”* 

Moreover, there is good reason to believe that the powers of 
thought, and, indeed, of all the higher elements of mind, are 
associated with the grey substance of the cerebrum; that the 
existence of one is consensual with the other. The manner in 
which conscience or ideas are generated or evolved by the 





* Cerebral Convolutions, pp. 7-8. Itis interesting to note that Dr. Eck- 
er’s able monograph was published prior to Dr. Ferrier’s experiments, to 
which reference has been made, and which go so far to prove the correctness 
of that author’s generalizations. 

Dr. Brown-Séquard does not give in his adhesion to this doctrine of 
special localization of sensori-motor centres in the hemispheres. M. 
Charcot, the eminent pathologist, however, gives it his cordial endorsement. 
See the discussion of the subject between these and other distinguished 
physicians before La Société de Biolgie, Paris, in December, 1875, as report- 
ed in The Fournal of Nervous and Mental Diseases, pp. 337-8-9._ April, 1876. 
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little cells of the grey cortex must for ever be an insoluble 
mystery ; no more so, however, than are the molecular changes 
in the wires of an electric telegraph. Professor Griesinger, 
who is skeptical, alike of materialistic hypotheses respecting 
the nature of mind, and of the utility of transcendental views 
in its interpretation, observes that it is absolutely incomprehen- 
sible “how a material, physical act in the nerve-fibres or cells, 
can be converted into an idea, an act of consciousness.”* And 
so it is. But is it not even more incomprehensible how an 
idea, or an act of consciousness could be evolved without the 
agency of the nerve-fibres or nerve-cells‘ We think so. 
Of two inscrutable hypotheses the rational mind naturally 
accepts that which seems the most rational, or which has the 
most plausible reasons in its support. 

So, likewise, the hypothesis gains credence daily that the 
white substance of the cerebrum is the seat of conscious voli- 
tions. The fact that it is composed of minute fibres, instead 
of cells, and that these fibres may be traced up to the grey 
substance and down to decussations with those of the medulla 
oblongata and the analogous substance of the spinal marrow, 
whence they decussate with motory nerve-fibres from the ex- 
tremities, lends anatomical support to that view. Moreover, 
experiments with the electro-magnetic current upon etherized 
animals give additional support to the hypothesis, carry the 
matter beyond the hypothetical, almost into the domain of de- 
monstration. If the well-known experiments of Dr. Ferrier, 
of England, to which we refer, prove anything regarding the 


functions of the cerebrum, it is that of localizing the higher 


motor-nerve centres in the cerebral hemispheres, and the sub- 
sistence of a plurality of such centres, not only in respect of 
co-ordinating muscular actions, but also in respect of purely 
mental, or sensori-motor impulses. We have not space in the 
present article to give the details of the experiments of Dr. 
Ferrier, which go so far to prove the truth of this doctrine; 
nor is it necessary to recapitulate them, as they are easily 
accessible to every one interested in the subject.t+ 





t Mental Pathology, &c., p. 5. 
* Vide Vols, IL and IV, Medical Reports of the West Riding Lunatic Asylum, 
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Thus does the slow and toilsome progress of science con- 
tirm the deductive conclusions of the thinkers and philoso- 
phers—the true pioneers of discovery. The learned Dr. Gall, 
nearly half a century ago, boldly contended for the doctrine 
of sensori-centres, or organs, as he called them, in the brain, 
conformable to the physiology of his day; and if he and his 
learned but much derided confréres were in error respecting 
their precise seat and nature, they were not altogether wrong 
in the broad generalizations of the truth itself. They saw 
dimly and imperfectly what others shall see clearly and dis- 
tinctly. Genius is usually the discoverer of truth; induction 
follows on with slow verification. 


Arr. [].—1. /History of Greece. By Bishop Turritwain 
1846. 


2. Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians. By 
T. G. Witxrinson. 


3. Life and Work at the Great Pyramid. By C. P. Smrrn. 
1867. 


Tue influence which the geographical position of nations 
or tribes of men has had on the growth of their civilization 
opens up to us a subject of too extended a nature to be 
justly and fully treated within the limits of a single article, 
or in truth within the limits of a single book. For it is 
evident that climate, the fertility of the soil, the luxuriance 
of nature and the rigor of her phenomena are all intimately 
connected with geographical position, and must, therefore, 
in a complete analysis of this influence, receive each a full 
share of consideration. We shall, however, limit our atten- 
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tion for the present to geographical position in the narrow- 
est acceptation of the term and consider in what way the 
occupation of long stretches of seabord, of river valleys, of 
inland regions and of islands has retarded or advanced the 
growth of civilization. We shall attempt to trace the influence 
of these seemingly trivial causes both in the manners and 
customs of nations, and in the development of their arts and 
sciences ; in the rise and prosperity of great cities and in the 
origin and spread of opinions both philosophical and religious. 

In a general way, indeed, the influence of geographical 
position has been acknowledged by all classes of writers from 
the earliest times. It has been observed that a great extent of 
coast line with safe harbor and ports, and a fine system of 
inland navigation, are not without palpable effect on the 
progress of national industry and the increase of national 
wealth. It has been remarked that the seats of ancient civiliza- 
tion, both in the Old World and in the New, were along the 
banks of great rivers, or on the shores of great lakes, and that 
even in modern days the richest, the most populous, the most 
renowned cities of the world are without exception at the 
mouth or on the banks of some navigable river, or on the shore 
of some open sea. Time and again it has been remarked that 
the most opulent spots that have ever existed on the face of 
the earth have been spots the least favored by nature, but 
have invariably been washed by the waters of the sea. It was 
upon a bare and sterile crag, surrounded by the deep sea, that 
the descendants of a few poor fishermen piled the streets of 
Tyre to a dizzy height, and founded a city into whose ware- 
houses were gathered the tin of Britain and the odorous gums 
of Arabia, the linen of Egypt and the gold of Lydia and 
of Spain ; whose harbor bristled with the masts of a thousand 
vessels that had weathered the storms of the Euxine and the 
Atlantic ; whose merchants wore the robes of Persian satraps 
and founded powerful and opulent colonies in the most distant 
parts of the then known world. Again, it was upon a muddy 
bank in a dreary lagoon formed of the mud which the Alpine 
torrents brought with them to the sea, that there arose the 
marts and palaces of Venice, whose magnificence was the envy 
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of the world. And finally, in a still less favored region, in a 
little strip of country scarcely larger than the principality of 
Wales, on a dreary coast covered with sand dunes and over- 
hung with fogs and mists, without wood, without stone, 
without water fit to drink ; on a desolate swamp exhaling dis- 
eases and protected by the fury of the sea by mud banks and 
dikes, was founded the most prosperous community the world 
has yet seen. All this has indeed been noticed, but the reason 
why it all happened has received but a very small share of 
attention. But the reason is not hard to find. The prosperity 
is the result of that mental activity and love of physical adven- 
ture which is nowhere so vigorous as among people who dwell 
by the sea. 

The sea, indeed, is a wonderful civilizer, and no people 
possessed of a long stretch of coast line, with safe ports and 
harbors, can long resist its influence. It prompts them in the 
earliest stage of their progress from barbarism to civilization, 
to adopt a roving and piratical life; to build boats and sail 
forth to the neighboring shores for the purposes of plunder 
and rapine. Inastage yet more advanced, when the love of 
war has given way to the love of opulence and ease, the pirate 
becomes the trader: a commercial spirit isawakened which almost 
invariably leads to the foundation of distant colonies. Such a 
state of things is in the highest degree conducive to intellectual, 
and consequently to social development, through the constant 
stimulant it furnishes to intellectual activity. Even in our 
own day foreign travel is conceded to be a great educator and 
civilizer of men. The traveler is constantly transported into 
new states of society. He sees new fashions. He hears new 
modes of expression. He is familiarized with new modes of 
thought. His mind is enlarged by contemplating the wide 
diversities of laws, of morals,and of manners, and he thus learns 
to correct that patriotic egotism invariably found in men who 
have never stirred from their own market town, or gone be- 
yond the boundaries of their native land. But in an early 
age and among a people just emerging from complete barbar- 
ism, when histories and books of travel do not exist, and when 
every country is indeed an unknown land, it acts with tenfold 
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strength and vigor. On such a people every object met with 
in other countries impresses itself with a peculiar force. The 
color of the skin, the sound of the voice; the shape of the 
boats and the instruments of agriculture and of war; the food 
that is eaten, the clothes that are worn, every national custom 
and every domestic usage, nay, even the strange foliage of the 
trees and the plumage of the birds are beheld with the liveliest 
interest, and excite their wonder to the highest pitch. And 
thus, by the constant contemplation of such a diversity of 
strange sights and sounds, the mind is aroused and stimulated 
to a degree of activity that can never be attained by men 
accustomed all their life to behold the same objects of nature, 
to see about them the same familiar faces, and to hear the 
same familiar voices. It makes little difference what may be 
the motive which, among a barbarous people, produces this 
travel. Whether their purposes be those of plunder or of 
trade, they are in either case brought face to face with new 
scenes and new lands, while that boldness which springs from 
constant success leads them on still more distant voyages and 
presents them with yet more diversified scenes. 

The influence of a great extent of coast line on the crea- 
tion of commerce and colonization, and in turn the influence 
of commerce and colonization on intellectual activity, cannot, 
perhaps, be better studied than in the early history of ancient 
Greece, as it was in Greece that commerce was first developed 
on an important scale, and that colonization was first carried on 
to an extent that has rarely been surpassed. For such purposes, 
indeed, Greece is admirably situated. In a climate the most 
delightful in the world; washed by the waters of a fine and 
pleasant sea, it possesses a coast line greater than that of the 
Pyrenean peninsular, with an area of land surface less than 
the area of Portugal.* From the southern headlands of 





* “ Less in area than Portugal, continental Greece alone has a coast line 
equal to that of the whole Pyrenean peninsular.” Cox’s Hist. of Greece, p.4. 

“ Altogether its area is somewhat less than that of Portugal.” Grote’s 
Hisi. of Greece, Vol. Il, p 302. See also Thirwall’s //ist. of Greece, Vol. I, 
p.2. “But even if we add all the islands, its square contents are a third 
less than those of Portugal.” Heeren’s Ancient Greece, p. 16. 
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Attica stretch away a chain of islands which gird Delos with 
an irregular belt, and then in a waving line runs off to the 
Sporades, a scattered group of islands bordering on the Asiatic 
coast. To the south of these, and filling up the interval be- 
tween the two continents, are the famous islands of Crete and 
Rhodes, while separated by a narrow channel from the coast 
of Laconia is the island of Cythera, from which, on a clear day, 
the snow white summits of Cretan Ida are distinctly visible. 
From here, in turn, the eye can reach to the Rhodian Abydos 
and the high mountains of Asia Minor. Between these points 
the whole ocean is filled with a scattered mass of smaller 
islands. On the eastern coast again the Iapygian peninsular 
and Epirus are separated by a channel of but thirty miles in 
width, and so clear isthe atmosphere that the coast of Italy may 
be seen not only from the mountains of Coreyra, but from the 
headlands of the Ceraunian hills. The ancient Greeks were 
thus in possession of a vast coast line, of abundant harbors, and 
could sail to the shores of Asia Minor, of Italy, of Sicily, of 
Africa, without going out of sight of land. No people ever 
possessed greater facilities for commerce. None ever turned 
them to a better use. 

At the earliest dawn of reliable tradition the Phcenicians 
appear as the great maritime people and the masters of the 
Mediterranean Sea, while the Greeks appear as pirates and 
freebooters, sailing along the costs from town to town, from 
island to island, plundering, burning, devastating, and carry- 
ing off women and children as slaves. Although these piratical 
excursions were characteristic of the Greeks till long after the 
beginning of the sixth century before Christ, they seem to 
have early developed a strong taste for commerce, and we find 
in 1250 B. C.a few hardy adventurers sailing round the Euxine 
and creating a profitable traffic in fish, and corn, and gold. 
Encouraged by this feat, the commercial spirit of the Greeks 
rose high and we tind them trading, and especially plundering 
in all parts of the A’gean Sea. Minos, king of Crete, attempts 
to suppress these piracies, but fails. His example is followed 
with like success by the Lydians, the Thracians, and the 
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Rhodians. In the time of Homer, all the Mediterranean, 
within a line joining Attica with Crete, was familiar to the 
Greek merchants, but the coast of Italy remained unexplored. 
In the meantime, however, civilization had begun. The rare 
fertility, the mineral products, the rich fruits, and pleasant 
climate of the many islands and coasts visited by the early 
navigators, the stories of strange sights and the rich cargoes 
brought home, were inducements too strong to be long resisted 
by the crowded and poor population of Greece. Undoubtedly 
many of the stories of colonies led out by younger sons of 
kings and aspiring nobles, are founded on some grain of truth, 
but if so, it is so mixed up with the favorite myth of the Dawn 
and the Sun as to be lost forever. The earliest colonies sent 
out by Greece, which may, therefore, safely be looked on as 
historical, are those which grew out of the invasion of Beotia 
by the Aolians, and of Peloponnesus by the Dorians.* The 
colonists forming the Molian migration settled first at Lesbos, 
where they founded six cities, and then passed on to the Asiatic 
coast, to settle at points reaching from the foot of Ida to the 
mouth of the Hermes. They in turn were speedily followed 
by the Ionian colonists, who seized positions along the coast 
from the Hermes to the Meander and founded the twelve 
colonies of Samos, Chios, Miletus, Myers, Priene, Ephesus, 
Colophon, Lebedus, Tero, Erythrae, Clazomene and Phocva. 
Almost at the same time with these operations, the south- 
western end of Asia Minor was seized by a different band of 
colonists who founded cities in Crete and Rhodes. Then came 
the Dorians who founded Helicarnassus, and the Laconians who 
founded Cindus, while before the close of the first century 
after the olian migration, the colony of Cyprus was fully 
established. Then followed a long interval of rest, which 
seems indeed to mark the close of this eastward movement. 
But the colonists were not idle. Their vessels covered the 
whole Archipellago. Their merchants traded at every port, 





*« But the earliest Greek colonies which can safely be pronounced his- 
torical, were those which issued out of the event, or rather series of events, 
commonly called the Aolian migration.” Thirlwall’s Hist. of Greeee, vol. I, 
p. 82. 
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from Asia Minor to Greece. Their boldness increased and a 
band from Miletus, now grown to be an important trading 
city, sailed entirely around the Euxine and changed its name 
from the Inhospitable to the Hospitable sea—the Euxine. 

Thus by the time Greece was again able to send off her 
populations as colonists, the daring of her colonial mariners had 
carried them to the coasts of Sicily and Italy, and when colo- 
nization again set in it turned off to the west. In the course 
of the first century after the establishment of the Olympiads, 
this movement commences in the founding of colonies in 
Sicily and along the southeastern shores of Italy. Naxos was 
founded in 735 B. C. A year later Syracuse, renowned as the 
birth-place of the most marvellous of men, was built, and within 
fifty years from this, all the colonies in Italy were fairly started. 
And now another impetus was given to this western movement 
by the Phocceans, who launched out boldly beyond Sicily, 
sailed up the western coast of Italy, explored the western 
basin, and ultimately founded the great city of Marseilles. 
They had previously sailed round the Adriatic and brought 
back cargoes of the far famed Pomeranian amber from the 
mouth of the Po. The influence of all this was irresistible. 
In the thirty-fifth Olympiad, Coleos of Samos sailed through 
the gateway of Hercules, reached Tarlessus and carried thence 
the most valuable cargo ever imported by a merchant of 
Greece. 

So was it that the favoring conditions of geographical posi- 
tion, coupled with a vast extent of coast line, made the Greeks 
from the earliest times a nation of mariners, and tempted 
them to colonization and to commerce. It now remains to 
hastily review a few of the consequences of this commerce and 
colonization. 

From this time forth the whole Mediterranean was open to 
Greek commerce and colonization. In these days the mer- 
chant owned his vessel, was his own captain, and sailed from 
port to port selling his cargo at each by auction and taking in 
a fresh one of slaves, of mineral products, or of articles of 
manufacture. He bought tin from the Cassiterides; amber 
from the Baltic, and rich dyes from Syria. From the colonies 
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again went forth corn for Athens and oil for Carthage, while 
in the mother country ship-building was almost exclusively 
carried on. Of thiscommercial intercourse one of the first results 
was that the colonies fast became prodigiously rich, and the 
means was thus created out of which to support in idleness a 
class of men without which intellectual progress was hopeless 
indeed. Travel into foreign countries, the seeing of new 
sights, of strange manners, the hearing of new languages, the 
curious cargoes and wonderful stores, the strange animals 
brought home in the merchant ships, awakened the curiosity 
and corrected the narrow mindedness of the colonists. Their 
geographical discoveries had shaken their faith in the truth of 
the old myths. In their traffic with other nations, they had 
not failed to see that each had its own peculiar ideas of merit 
and defect, its own peculiar habits and customs, its own system 
of law, and they had then learned, as every commercial nation 
has since learned, to hold in light esteem prescribed opinions 
and to put all things at their true value. They grew tolerant, 
inquisitive, eager to learn. In place of devoting all their intel- 
lectual energy to the construction of ships, to the purchase and 
sale of corn and oil and wine and slaves, they turned to the 
discussion of religious topics, to the study of rhetoric, to the 
writing of histories, to the composition of poems, but, above 
all, to the cultivation of exact science, In truth, there is no 
stronger evidence of the intensity of the intellectual activity 
that now appeared in the colonies than the fact that the begin- 
ning of philosophy, of mathematics, of all the arts and sciences 
which afterwards made up the great glory of Greece, was 
made by her colonies in the A’gean Sea. 

To give but a few examples, the earliest of Greek geometers, 
the man who, in the sense in which we now use the term, may 
be called the father of all mathematical sciences, was Thales, a 
native of the famous colony of Miletus. From the few and 
scanty accounts of this great man that have come down to us, 
it is quite impossible to dispel the obscurity that covers his 
life and works, nor is it easy, from the little we do possess, to 
separate what is strictly true, from the large amount of fable 
with which it is mingled. After he had been many years in 
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his grave, his vainglorious countrymen, proud of his genius 
and his works, delighted to ascribe to him wisdom almost 
preternatural, and to boast of achievements for the accomplish- 
ment of which the necessary knowledge did not then exist. 
But, whatever may have been his achievements in these respects, 
geometry owes to him the discovery of those three * simple, yet 
beautiful truths, which, after the lapse of so many generations, 
are still counted among the few examples of unimpeachable 
truth. To these elementary discoveries others were added by 
Anaximander of Miletus, who wrote an “ Introduction to 
Geometry ;” by Pythagoras of Samos, who gave that famous 
theorem for which he is said to have sacrificed a hecatomb, 
and by Democritus of Abdera. Anaxagoras of Clazomene, 
the friend and master of Pericles, Euripides and Socrates, 
investigated the quadrature of the circle; and Hippocrates of 
Chios entered on a train of study that resulted in the measure- 
ment of a/wne. Archimedes, whose name is still mentioned 
with respect and gratitude in every part of the civilized globe, 
was a native of Syracuse. He too treated of the quadrature 
of the circle and determined the ratio of the circumference 
to within .0012 of the truth, and wrote on conoids and 
spheroids, or spheres and cylinders, and came as near the dis- 
covery of differential calculus as was possible without the aid 
of algebra. Eratosthenes, who catalogued the stars, deter- 
mined the interval between the tropics and attempted to 
measure the earth, was a native of Syene. Apollonius of 
Perga, called by the Greeks “ The Great Geometer,” was the 
first to introduce the words hyperbola and ellipse, while his 
book on Maxima and Minima is to this day regarded as one of 
the noblest efforts of Greek geometry. 

Nor was it alone in mathematics that the colonies manifest- 
ed this intellectual superiority to the mother country. It was 
in the colonies that medicine was first separated from religion, 
and the absurd mummeries of the A¢sculapian temples forever 








* These were, 1° That a circle is bisected by its diameter; 2° That the 
angles of the base of an izosceles triangle are equal to each other ; 3° That 
two straight lines intersecting each other make the vertical angle at the 
point of intersection equal. 
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ended. The great schools were at Cos, at Cnidos, at Perga- 
mos, Smyrna, at Laodicea. Hippocrates, whose writings won 
for him, from his successors, the epithet of “The Divine Old 
Man,” and from the moderns that of the “ Father of Medicine,” 
was a native of Cos. To him is most justly due the glory of 
having destroyed the theological doctrine of the nature of dis- 
ease, of replacing it with practical and material ideas, and of 
compiling from the votive tablets, that hung in the temple of 
A’sculapius, a body of medicine. With him are to be classed 
Herophelus of Calcidon, a Greek colony of Bithynia ; Philis- 
ton of Sicily, who wrote on the regimen for a person in health ; 
and Praxagoras of Cos, who wrote on the pulse; Nicander of 
Colophon, who wrote on hygiene; Theophrastos of Eresos and 
Chrysippus of Soli, renowned teachers in the school at Cos; 
Thersalus of Tralles, who founded the Methodici ; and Polybius 
of Cos, who established the rival sect of Dogmatici. 

In history again the achievements of the colonists are not 
less enduring. Terodotus, whose great work is an authori- 
ty with scholars, and is still read with delight by school-boys, 
was born at Helicarnassus, a Doric colony of Caria. Theo- 
pompus was of Chios, renowned as the birth-place of the 
mightiest of poets. Syracuse, boasted of Philistus and Agyri- 
um of Diodorus Siculus, while Helicarnassus to the name of 
Heroditus added that of Dionysius, an historian of equa] merit 
and renown. So, too, in painting, in sculpture, in architecture, 
it would be easy to draw up a list of names made illustrious by 
great works. In it would appear the name of Polynotas of 
Thasoo, and that of Zeuxis of Heraclea, who painted fruit so 
perfectly that the birds are said to have pecked it; and whose 
Helen was one of the wonders of ancient art. There would be 
the name of Scopas of Paros, whose Niobe is still to be seen in 
the gallery of Florence; and there too would be the name of 
Apelles of Cous, side by side with that of Praxiletes of 
Cindus, who represented the naked figure of woman. There 
finally would be the name of Scyllis, who first cut figures in 
marble, and that of Rheesus, the builder of the famed temple 
at Samos. In philosophy again as in mathematics, in history, 
in medicine, in arts, and in rhetoric, the first glimmer appears 
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in the colonies. It is needless to run over the long list of 
men of colonial birth who make up the great schools of Greek 
philosophy. The first was the Ionic, founded by Thales of 
Miletus. Then came the Pythagorean, then the Eleatic and 
then the Megaric, each of them great colonial schools. 

That the beginning of almost every art and every science which 
now makes up the glory of ancient Greece, should thus have been 
made in the colonies of the Aigean sea, is not by any means 
due to chance. It is not due to any peculiarity of. race 
or of blood. It is not to be ascribed to special intellectual 
ability, nor to any peculiar formation of the brain. It is un- 
mistakable evidence of a great stirring of the human mind, 
such as invariably follows some great national achievement or 
some national disaster. It is due solely to that intellectual 
activity, which was the inevitable consequence of their coin- 
merce, and this in turn is due to geographical position. Living 
in a land rich in harbors and in bays, and washed by a sea 
filled with islands of the most fertile soil; the Greeks began 
by free-booting and ended by colonizing, and colonization 
ended in commerce. Every city was a trading port into 
which came scores of vessels ladened with the products of the 
east and the west; with tin from Britain, and amber from the 
Baltic, to be exchanged for corn, or oil, or rare fabrics. Every 
street was filled with merchants eager to hear or to tell some 
new thing. That stagnation which settles down upon the 
country was here impossible. All was activity and bustle. 
The men of such cities were men of action; enterprising, 
courageous, persevering. Every merchant was his own captain ; 
sailed his own ship; bought or sold his own goods. By travel 
his narrow-mindedness was corrected; his views of men and 
nations enlarged, and his inquisitiveness aroused. By the com- 
petition of trade, his shrewdness and his foresight were 
developed. But in time, as wealth increased rapidly, there 
appeared as there always must appear, a class of men who 
occupied their minds with other matter than the measuring 
of oil and wine, and the fabrication of helmets and shields. 
And then was it that the intellectual, excitement which com- 
merce produced began to bear its lasting fruit—the great men 
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whose names we have mentioned. It is customary, in our day, 
to talk much of the “mother minds,” and the “ leaders of the 
age,” and to tell how this philosopher or that discoverer has 
created great revolutions, reformations or seditions ; how he 
has changed the tone of public opinion and left the marks of 
his genius on the character of the age. But, in truth, while he 
seems to be the leader, he is, in reality, the product of the 
time; and his work the sure indication of some great but 
silent cause that has stirred the minds of men to their inmost 
depth. Great men, like great revolutions, are not the product 
of a moment; do not appear with the suddenness of a thun- 
derclap; are of slow but certain growth. Old customs, old 
prejudices and opinions, long established and revered, cannot 
be overcome ina day. New philosophies, new theories, new 
inventions, are always bitterly opposed. When, therefore, we 
see some great thinker arise, set forth some new doctrine in 
religion, or some new theory in science ; when we see follow- 
ers gather about him, adopt his opinions, and spread them day 
by day, we may be sure that the innovation he proposes has long 
been waited for, that the theory he illustrates has long been 
ripening. And so when we see the Greek colonial cities swarm- 
ing with men founding schools of medicine and art, writing 
histories, teaching mathematics, and boldly speculating in the 
origin of life, we may rest assured there has been a long pre- 
paration for all this. If the men of Athens, of Sparta, of 
Corinth, had reached that stage of intellectual development 
which the colonists reached before them, we should never have 
had the Ionian, the Eleatic, the Megaric schools of philosophy. 
The renowned schools of medicine would have been at Athens, 
not at Cos, at Cindus, Smyrna and Laodicea. The great art 
schools would have been at Corinth, not at Sicyon and 
Rhodes, while the famous mathematicians and historians would, 
without exception, have been natives of Attica or Argos, and 
not of the colonies whose possessions stretched along the 
shores of Asia Minor and covered the islands of the A.gean 
Sea. But the time for the appearance of men illustrious in 
every branch of art and science came sooner in the colonies 
than in the mother country, and it came sooner in the colonies 
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because a great and varied commerce first produced that intel- 
lectual activity; that perpetual stirring without which the 
finest minds will speedily settle down into hopeless stagnation. 
Such, in brief, are a few of the effects, on Greek civilization, of 
avast extent of coast line, of her geographical position in the 
midst of long chains of islands which promoted colonization, 
which encouraged commerce, and served ultimately as the path- 
way of Egyptian learning, as six centuries later it served as the 
pathway of Christianity. 

Turning now to Egypt, which served as the great store- 
house of Greek intellectual food, we find civilization in the 
Nile country bearing yet more distinctly the traces of geo- 
graphical influence. The country, indeed, was almost the reverse 
of Greece in physical feature. It possessed but one long, mys- 
terious river, that rose and fell with the regularity of the sun. 
It possessed almost no coast line, and on the three remaining 
sides was shut in by mountains and a trackless desert of sand. 
Everything combined to render the Egyptian an exclusive, un- 
commercial nation. Yet, of all African countries, Egypt alone 
possessed the condition requisite for an indigenous civilization 
—a rich soil, an abundant food, a warm and ra/n/ess climate, 
all of which she owed to her geographical position. The vast 
importance of a rainless climate, as an element in civilization, 
has rarely been touched upon, yet it is a fact worthy of much 
thought, that civilization is indigenous in those countries alone, 
where rain is never known, or it is at most of but rare and regu- 
lar occurrence. Such was Babylonia and Assyria, Egypt and 
Persia. Nor is it difficult to see why the absence or regular 
occurrence of rain is a matter of such importance to the indi- 
genous growth of civilization. All students and historians 
of pre-historic nations have, almost without one dissent- 
ing voice, pronounced agriculture to be the first step from 
poverty and barbarism towards wealth and enlightenment. 
For under no other circumstances can food become abundant. 
Under no other circumstances can a tribe of men cease to be a 
roving or nomadic, and become a settled people. In most 
countries, however, the cultivation of the soil is most uncer- 
tain. From the time the seed is placed in the ground to the 
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time when the grain is ready for the sickle, the meteorological 
variations are so many and so great that no skill can assure, 
and no science can predict the annual yield of the fields. 
Without any premonition, the crops may be withered and cut 
off by long continued drought, or rotted by excessive rains ; 
swept away by freshets or devoured by insects. From seed 
time to harvest the labor of the husbandman is indeed at the 
tender mercy of the winds and clouds. But in Egypt, agricul- 
ture, protected by lofty mountains and parched deserts from 
those destructful agents, early became sv precise that it might 
well have been called a mathematical art. In Egypt, there are 
no floods or freshets. In Egypt, no rain ever falls. But when 
the bright dog star Sireus rises with the sun, the mysterious, 
sourceless Nile begins to swell, a calm and tranquil inunda- 
tion slowly covers the land, at once watering, and by the slime 
deposited, enriching it. If, when the waters have reached 
their height, the Nilometer, which mesures the depth of the 
inundation, indicates eight cubits, the harvest at best will be 
but a scanty one. Butif it reaches fourteen cubits, the harvest 
will be plentiful. Thus, before a single seed was planted, 
while the waters still cover the fields and gardens, the 
Egyptian husbandman knew with absolute certainty how 
abundant would be his harvest. * 

Under such conditions, the people early became and have 
ever since remained pre-eminently an agricultural one.t Of 
all the occupations of life, that of war alone excepted, agricul- 
ture was in their eyes the noblest; that of pastor the most 
debasing. The gulf that separated the farmer from the king, 
broad as it was, appeared narrow in comparison with that 
dividing the farmer from the herdsman. To follow the plough, 
to scatter the seed, to reap the harvest and bind the sheaves, 
were occupations in which the soldier, from whose class the 
king, when not of the priestly order, must be selected, might 
and indeed was encouraged to indulge. But the shepherd who 
tended the flocks, the herdsman who watered the cattle, and 





* Wilkinson's Anc. Egyptians, 24 series, vol. 1, p. 10. 
+ /d., vol. I, p. 4. 
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the swineherd who carried husks to the hogs, were men of a 

different order, and creatures of a different race.* Too ignoble 

to dwell under the same roof, to eat of the same food, to sit 

4. upon the same rug; too defiled to pray in the same temple; a 
class undeserving the notice of God or man. 

It is easy to imagine that, in a country whose soil was so 
rich and whose people were so devoted to agriculture, food of 
the kind well suited to the warmth of the climate was plenti- 
ful and cheap.+ In truth, in no land were vegetables ¢ more 
abundant than in Egypt. There was the onion and the garlic ; 
odorous herbs which the priests alone were forbidden to eat ; 
the lotos and the papyrus that sprung spontaneously, with the 
flies and lizards, from the rich slime of the Nile; an endless 
succession of corn fields and wheat fields, and a wonderful 
profusion of plants and herbs whose character can only be sur- 
mised from the writings of the ancient historians and the 

; carvings on the tombs of ancient kings. Nor were the bean 
and the rice plant unknown. Indeed, so inexhaustible was the 
supply of vegetables, that when on Friday, the first of the 
month of Moharra, the city of Alexandria fell into Saracen 
hands, there were in that city above twelve thousand sellers of 
herbs, and such were the stores of wheat sent back on camels 
to Medina, that the Arabic historian declares, in the lofty style 
of Eastern poetry, that the first of an unbroken line of camels 
had entered the gates of the holy city before the last had 
quitted the land of Egypt. § 

There is, however, one article of food that surpasses in 
abundance all others. What rice is to the most fertile parts. 
of Asia, what the banana is to Peru, what the bread-fruit is 
to the islands of the south sea, the date is to Africa. The 





*“ The pastors were looked upon by the rest of the Egyptians as a 
) degraded class who followed a disgraceful calling.” Wilkinson’s Ancient 
Egypt., Vol. Il, p. 15; see also p. 17. Also Herodotus, Vol. II, p. 47. 

+ Wilkinson’s Anc. Egyptians, Vol. II, p. 369 and 371. Pliny, xxi, 15. i 
¢ For vegetables of Egypt see Abel-Allatif, Relations de [ Egypte, p. 

16-36, and pp. 37-134, Notes of De Sacy. 

§ Wilkinson’s Anc. Egyptians, Vol. Il, p. 872. See also Vol. I, p. 277; 
Vol. II, p. 60. 
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palm tree that bears this fruit is found in every country from 
the Tigris to the Atlantic, from the equator to the Mediter- 
ranean. It grows in the oasis of Fezzan. It springs up 
spontaneously in the valley of the Nile, where it supplies 
millions of human beings with their daily food. It occupies so 
little land that two hundred trees may be planted on a single 
acre ; is so cheap that an entire date-palm is scarcely worth the 
quarter of a dollar, and so fruitful that its fruit forms not 
only the chief sustenance of the people but the food of camels 
and asses, of dogs and fowls.* In the Said grows a food 
which multiplies itself even more rapidly than dates or rice. 
This is the dhourra, which, without cultivation and without 
care, yields to the laborers a return of two hundred and forty 
for one, and costs in general not over four cents the bushel. + 

In Egypt, then, the great law of food came into uncon- 
trolled operation, and the growth of the population was 
mightily stimulated. The richness of the soil supplied an 
abundant food; the absence of rain made the crop certain; 
the heat of the climate rendered little food and little clothing 
necessary, thus extending by a double process the limit of 
population. But of all the orders of society affected by this 
powerful and active agent, that of the laborer was the most 
affected. Under the rays of a fierce sun, in a climate where 
even in the month of Jannary the thermometer rarely falls to 
70°, the slightest dress became to the workman all but unen- 
durable. Little, therefore, was worn. His children went 
stark naked, and to raise them from infancy to maturity did 
not cost more than twenty drachmas, + a sum which, in our 
money, is exceeded by three dollars, a circumstance justly no- 
ticed by Diodorus Siculus as the cause of the populousness of 
the land. In truth, the number of the Egyptians seems at this 
day all but fabulous. From a geographical point of view, 





* Richardson’s 7vavels in the Sahara, Vol. Ul, p. 323. 

+ “The return is in general not less than two hundred and forty for one, 
and the average price is about 3s. 9d. the ardeb, which is scarcely 3d. per 
bushel.” Hamilton’s gyftica, p. 420. 

¢t Diodorus Siculus. Ardbliothec. Hist., book 1, cap. 1xxx, Vol. I, p. 238. 
Bisson], 1795-1807. 
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their country is altogether insignificant. Yet, such as it is, it 
constitutes the land of Kham, renowned to the ends of the 
earth for the magnificence of its ruined cities, for its rivers 
more mysterious than its hieroglyphics, and its monuments 
more enduring than brass. Beginning at the cataract of Essuan, 
at the sacred island of Philae, it stretched away to the Medi- 
terranean, a long narrow valley that broadened as it neared 
the sea. At no point does its breadth exceed ten and three- 
quarter miles. It often narrows down to two. Its average 
is not more than five. The entire area of Egypt is much be- 
low eight thousand square miles. Yet, so unbounded was the 
fertility of the soil, that in the days of Egypt’s greatness, it sus- 
tained a population of seven millions of souls, and bristled 
with the temples and palaces of twenty thousand cities.* 
Thus geographical position gave to Egypt an abundant 
fuod, and abundant food, joined with the heat of the climate, 
produced an enormous population, which, in its turn, was 
followed by an unequal distribution of wealth and power. 
It is true that, respecting the early Egyptians, our informa. 
tion is at best but fragmentary and incomplete. Yet, such as 
we possess is in the highest degree correct. It has not been 
deciphered for us from the writings of ancient historians 
whose minds were warped, or whose judgments were blinded 
by national vanity and national prejudice. It has not been 
transmitted to us as the result of the combined studies of 
generations of antiquarians, and tinged with their enthusiastic 
admiration or contempt. It is found recorded by the Egyp- 
tians themselves, with the utmost minuteness of details, on 
the walls of their palaces and their tombs. Indeed, in this 
respect no people has ever left us so exact a narrative of their 
manners, their customs, their dress and daily lite. Among 
modern nations this valuable information is either altogether 
lost, or only to be gleaned from the writings of some humble 
topographer well pleased to treat of subjects beneath the 
dignity of historians long since deservedly forgotten ; from 
casual remarks in the diaries and letters of private individuals; 





* Herodotus, book 2, cap. clxxvii. 
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from old pamphlets, news letters, lampoons, or the memoirs 
of distinguished foreigners who, having gone in state to a 
few fine sights, and having held formal conferences with a 
few state dignitaries, imagine they have seen the nation 
whose customs they describe. But among the old Egyptians 
nothing was too great, nothing was too insignificant to 
escape notice ; all is recorded. They show us how the king 
was crowned, and how he made war. How the captives were 
taken and how they were treated; how rewards were distri- 
buted and punishment inflicted ; how great lords hunted and 
fished ; how great ladies embroidered and wove; how little 
children played with their dolls and toys. How the farmer 
held his plough and scattered his seed, reaped his barley and 
thrashed his wheat ; how the beef was killed, how the feast 
was made and how the guests acted at the feast. 

Yet, throughout these entire scenes, there is not a single 
instance of a peasant enjoying or working for himself in the 
shade of his own vine. Every feddar of land, from the sacred 
island to the sea, is owned by the king, the priests and the 
nobles, who have graciously assigned to every man his task, 
some to plough, some to carve, some to toil in the quarries 
and some to make brick without straw. But if a peasant at- 
tempts to change his occupation, to meddle in political affairs, 
to introduce any improvement, though it be but a handle to 
a hammer, if he shows the least independence of look, of 
thought, of action, he is laid by his heels and soundly bas- 
tinadoed.* All that is expected from the laborer is com- 
plete submission and unremitting labor. To him the sov- 
ereign master of all things has given the inestimable blessing 
of serving the rich without depreciating their merits. The 
task-master is always present; his eye is always upon them, 
and his hand falls heavily on the weak, the crippled and the 
weary.t They are kept well up to their work by that excel- 
lent rule the Chinese boatmen are said to apply to their 
ducks. The duck coming home not slowly, not absolutely 





* Wilkinson, Anc. Egyptians, Vol. I, p. 9, also p. 8. 
+ Smith, Zife and Works at the Great Pyramid, Vol. 111, p. 385. 
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late, but relatively last, is killed. The workman whose work 
makes the least show at the end of a long day of toil, is laid 
on the ground and well flogged by his fellow workmen acting 
under orders, and whose turn may come with the morrow. 
Young damsels are beaten by the orders of their mistress, 
and cripples sit at work with the inscription over them: 
‘Slaves born in. the house, on the books of the house for- 
ever.” * 

That in such a state of society as this much regard should 
be paid to human suffering would be idle to expect. In 
truth, human material appears to have been held at the 
cheapest possible rate: Not a labor-saving machine is to be 
seen. Men carry huge stones on their backs +; they drag 
enormous blocks up inclined planes t ; they carve colossi and 
obelisks of prodigious height and of single stones, and raise 
them erect upon their everlasting pedestals. Two thousand 
men spend three years in carrying stone from Elephantine to 
Sais.| Three hundred and sixty thousand more spend twenty 
years in building a single pyramid,§ while the lives of one 
hundred and twenty thousand are expended in digging the 
Red Sea canal.4{ The whole face of the land is covered with 
costly buildings and stupendous structures which no wealth, 
however great; no expenditure, however lavish, could have 
sufficed to meet, if the labor of every workman was rewarded 
with a fair and honest recompense. There must have been 
tyranny on the part of the rulers, and slavery on the part of 
the people. 

It has been truly said that no people have any idea of 
liberty who do not navigate the sea. At first sight the state- 
ment may seem to be too sweeping to admit of proof, but it is 
nevertheless a just one. Thus, for instance, if we compare 


* Smith, Life, etc., at the Great Pyramid, Vol. III, p. 380. 
+ Bunsen, Zgyft, Vol. I, p. 379. 
¢ Vyse on the Pyramids, Vol. 1, p. 197; Vol. III, pp. 14, 38. 


| Heroditus, book ii, chap. clxxv. 





§ Wilkinson, Anc. Egyptians, Vol. I, p. 70. 


“| Diodorus Siculus, book 1, chap. Ixiii. 
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the political life of countries cut off from the sea, with the 
political life of great maritime nations, we shall tind, however 
strange it may appear, that we have slavery and despotism on 
the one hand, and republicanism and personal liberty on the 
other. The Indian, the Assyrian, the Babylonian, the Chal- 
dean, the Egyptian monarchies, each arose among a people cut 
off from the navigation of the sea. Each people grew up, ac- 
quired wealth and power, and finally reached and for centu- 
ries maintained a degree of civilization but little lower than 
that of our day. Yet, not one of these, ever at any time in 
the whole course of its history, possessed a government that 
approached in the smallest degree to a republican form of 
government. Not one of them has ever shown the faintest 
conception of popular liberty. Indeed, an eminent scholar, 
of fine parts and learning, whose knowledge of Eastern history 
gives to his statement the authority of law, assures us that 
no where throughout the prodigious literature of India, can 
there be found so much as one short sentence expressive of 
the love of liberty. 

On the other hand there is scarcely a nation of Europe 
whose domain is washed by the sea, that has not at one time 
or another in its history been actually established as a republic, 
Such has been the case with Greece, with Rome, with Spain, 
with Holland, with England, with France, with Ireland. 
Italy, in the time of her greatest prosperity, when her harbors 
bristled with masts, when her ships entered every sea, when 
her merchants traveled in every land, was a mass of free cities, 
of republics, of independent towns. Of the influence of com- 
merce and the lack of it, in this respect, no better examples 
can be had than Greece and Egypt. What the commerce of 
(reece was we have already noticed. Eyypt possessed none at 
all. Down to the days of Psammetichos indeed, Egypt, old 
and hoary and civilized as she was, had never possessed one 
single ship. A few boats with highly colored sails that passed 
up and down the placid Nile was all she had. Strangers were 
forbidden to enter the land. As a consequence therefore, that 
intellectual activity, that social stirring, the busy life, the 
inquisitiveness and all the benefits that came to Greece from 
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her great commerce never came to Egypt. There all was 
stagnation. All went on in the same changeless, humdrum 
way year after year, generation after generation. The Greek 
gained his notions of liberty from the sea; from the free, joy- 
ous, unstrained life of the sailor or the freebooter. The 
dangers he met with at sea strenghtened his courage. He 
became independent, manly, versatile ; liberal in his views and 
cosmopolitan in his feeling. The Egyptian shut in by the 
mountains and the desert ; living in a narrow valley from where 
nothing could induce him to go out, and into which he allowed 
no stranger to come, and holding it impious to sail upon the 
waters of the sea, became narrow-minded, egotistical, and a 
slave. All his knowledge and refinement never infused into 
his selfish mind the smallest conception of individual rights 
and popular liberty ; never convinced him that nations existed 
for any other purpose than to increase the power and the 
glory, and to obey without murmuring the commands of 
established kings. So far back as we can go in the annals of 
this strange people, and we can go back more than four thou- 
sand years, there never existed a time when the people enjoyed 
the smallest share in the government, or when considerations 
of their good or of their prosperity exercised the least influence 
on the policy of their rulers. Never yet have they possessed 
a great national council, nor afforded a single example of a 
monarch assembling a body of delegates, selected by his sub- 
jects, to consult with him on the expediency of adopting cer- 
tain public measures, or of framing certain laws. Throughout 
this whole region men vegetated for thousands of years; they 
made good farmers ; they made good task-masters ; they were 
splendid slaves and drudges, but never did they at any time, 
even in the height of their greatness and their civilization, 
show the crudest notion of liberty. 

Yet another consequence of the exclusiveness forced upon 
them by their geographical position was their reverence for 
antiquity, and unchangeableness in all social and domestic 
customs. They received no new ideas from without, and their 
minds, crushed and narrow, held with fondness to whatever 


was old. There was no such thing as innovation, because they 
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could conceive of nothing better than they had. As an im- 
plement of agriculture was first invented so it forever after 
remained. As the human face was first drawn with the front 
view of the eye in the profile, so it continued to be drawn to 
the last. The customs of one generation were the customs of 
the next; the dress of one century was the dress of the next. 
All invention of labor-saving machines, all progress in paint- 
ing, in sculpture, in anything, was hopelessly cut off. Society 
itself became stagnant, and settled down into castes. In one 
sense, indeed, in the sense of hereditary transmission of func- 
tions or professions, the system of caste may be said to be as 
universal as the human race, and the instinctive tendency of 
all nascent civilizations to such a system may be looked upon 
as a fixed law of social dynamics. In a rude state of society, in 
an age when oral transmission forms the sole means of com- 
municating conceptions, nothing can be more natural than that 
by domestic imitation, the earliest and most powerful means 
of education, employments should descend from father to son. 
It is in this way alone that the experience gained in one gener- 
ation can be transmitted unimpaired to the next, to be in turn 
enlarged and handed down to the following. It is in this way 
alone that every form of industry, and every art and conve- 
nience of life can be improved and brought nearer and nearer 
to perfection, and it is in this sense that caste has not only 
been a necessary but a salutary institution; that it always has 
existed, does now, and though constantly diminishing will con- 
tinue to exist for many generations yet to come. Its presence 
is clearly discernable in the early history of nations, and how- 
ever much the modern form may differ from the ancient, its 
impress is not yet entirely worn away in the most advanced 
societies. It is alike apparent in the transmission from parent 
tochild of kingly authority ; of titles of nobility; in the dis- 
tinction of rich and poor, high and low, learned and unlearned, 
and in the motive which in mercantile life leads the son to fol- 
low in the footsteps of his father. But between caste as it 
exists in Europe, and caste as it existed in Egypt and the East, 
there is a vast difference, not only of degree but of kind. The 
former in its most malignant form always pressed lightly on 
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those most nearly affected by it, always possessed an element 
of progress, and more than ten times outweighed by its good 
results, its most grievous evils. It was wholly voluntary. 
The reasons which in the middle ages made the son of a shoe- 
maker a cobbler, or the son of a tinker the mender of pots and 
kettles, were not the commands of priests and sovereigns, but 
motives of expediency or of personal comfort. It was no 
more than reasonable to suppose that an ignorant man would 
succeed far better at a trade he had seen practised ever since 
he had seen anything than at one wholly new to him. But no 
law forbade him to change his occupation, or hedged it about 
with such curses that he did not dare even to marry out of it. 
Among the Egyptians, however, among the Babylonians, the 
Assyrians, the Chaldeans, the Indians, confined as each was to 
the narrow valley of a great river, and separated from the rest 
of the world by sandy deserts, by impassable mountains and 
unsailable seas, caste assumed its most stable and vicious form. 
There it became compulsory. There it assumed the three-fold 
character of a religious, a political and a social institution. 
At the head of it stood the sacerdotal class, the repository of 
all learning, and the possessors of such a concentration of 
human power as is nowhere else to be met with. At the head 
of it stood the priest ; then came the warrior; then the farmer ; 
the artisan next, and last of all the herdsman, who, in Egypt, 
was deemed a being of the lowest grade: each caste taking 
rank according to its importance in the state, and each marked 
off by barriers which no power, human or divine, could ever 
overcome. 

Thus was it that to geographical position the Greeks owed 
that great commerce and that wide spread colonization that 
made them the most intellectual, the liberal, the boldest in 
speculation, of all the nations of the ancient world. Thus is 
it that to geographical position the Egyptians owed that exclu- 
siveness, that narrow-mindedness, that conservative spirit, that 
profound reverence for ancient customs and prescribed forms 
so apparent in their art, their dress, their government and reli- 
gion, and which deprived them of all originality of thought, 
and all hope of improvement ; which has made Egypt re- 
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nowned as a land where men vegetated for innumerable cen- 
turies, without producing a single revolution, or instituting a 
single reform, without producing one great poet, or one pro- 
found phildsopher, or one artist worthy of the name ; whose 
men for thousands of years never took one step forward, and 
never took one step back. 





Arr. ITI.—1. Zhe Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. By his 
Nephew, G. Orro Treveryan, M. P. London. 1876. 
2. History of England. By Lorp Macavtay. 


3. Essays. By Lorp Macautay. 2 vols. 


Mr. Trevelyan has performed his part—by no means an 
easy one—skillfully, judiciously, and, as far as is possible for a 
nephew to be an unbiased critic of his favorite uncle, fairly. 
Indeed, however leniently he may have dealt with the 
literary performances of his uncle, there seems every reason 
to believe that the social qualities recorded in these pages 
deserve praise only. And when we reflect that Moore, the 
mere friend of Byron, on many occasions found it difficult to 
remain the impartial commentator, how much more must we 
view with indulgence the partiality of a nephew who was 
taught from the cradle to regard his uncle as the sum and 
centre of all perfection. Yet a strong sense of family modesty 
pervades these volumes. The editor seldom indulges in un- 
called for eulogy, though he may at times withhold blame 
where it is due. 

Notwithstanding that we are told by no less an authority 
than the acute Buffon, that “the style is the man,” yet it not 
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unfrequently happens that, in estimating a man’s nature by 
the light of his writings, we form of him a most erroneous 
judgment. Fond as Macaulay was of antitheses, we may in 
vain search his works for a more striking opposite than is dis- 
played in comparing the conformation of his character and 
tastes, with the manner and matter of his literary productions. 
Indeed, in no author does there seem to have existed a more 
vivid contrast than we find in the single-mindedness and 
Arcadian simplicity of Macaulay’s manner of living when 
compared to the luxurious richness of his style. 

The organization of his mind, at an early age, was such that 
it must have ripened as rapidly as those hot-house plants which 
bloom at strange seasons. Yet this early fruitage of the mind 
did not impair its vigor. Every charm derived from eleva- 
tion and tenderness of sentiment grew with it, and gradually 
produced the most refined and popular, if not the most ac- 
curate and acute writer of the age. Both in conversation 
and in writing, his language as a little child befitted a mature 
man. “ Thanks, madam, the agony has abated,” was his con- 
soling remark at the age of eight, to a lady who bewailed the 
misfortune of having scalded his juvenile legs with a cup of 
tea. His correspondence at thirteen might well be envied by 
men of thirty. To chat with philosophers, to read Plato all 
night with his feet on the fender, to write Greek dialogues, 
these were the recreations of this youthful prodigy, at a time 
when most of his contemporaries were plodding over Czesar 
and the Accidence. Yet, with all the early or late success 
which attended him, he seems to have been blessed with an 
inbred modesty, which seldom accompanies such marvellous 
attainments. In wealth and in poverty alike, in Great 
Ormond Street and at Holland House, in the cloisters of 
Trinity and the halls of Westminster, we find him always the 
same unassuming Macaulay. 

It would indeed be dealing harshly with the memory of so 
eminent a literary character to rank his letters among his 
best performances. There undoubtedly is in Macaulay’s 
letters a charm which is rarely met with; and when we con- 
sider that they were never, like Byron’s, written for general 
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perusal, it might to some seem only fair that allowance should 
be made for this cireumstance. But, on reflection, it is pre- 
cisely this consideration which would expose Lord Macaulay’s 
letters to a greater share of blame than they could have in- 
curred had they been intended for publication. The studied 
and stately mannerisms, at length a second nature to him, mar 
the colloquial ease which we should naturally expect between 
parent and child, or brother and sister. We miss the delicacy 
of Cowper’s letters, and the sparkling brilliancy and fund of 
wit and worldly knowledge so constantly cropping out in the 
correspondence of Lord Byron. There were in Macaulay’s 
mind phases which must, in spite of himself, be apparent in 
all he did—phases at once as uncontrollable as they were 
evident, and which sometimes led him to write to his sister as 
he did for the Edinburgh Review. Thus in the following 
passage we should rather fancy ourselves reading the sketch 
of some great man in the History of England, than a familiar 
letter announcing the engagement of his sister Nancy : 


“In this country he has distinguished himself beyond any man of his 
standing by his great talent for business, by his liberal and large views of 
policy, and by literary merit which, for his opportunity, is considerable. 
He was at first placed at Delhi under Sir Edward Holbrook, a very power- 
ful and very popular man, but extremelycorrupt. This man tried to initiate 
Trevelyan into his own infamous practices, but the young fellow’s spirit was 
too noble for such things. When only 21 years of age he publicly accused 
Sir Edward, then almost at the head of the service, of receiving bribes from 
the natives. A perfect storm was raised against the accuser. He was 
almost everywhere abused and very generally cut. But with a firmness and 
ability scarcely ever seen in a man so young, he brought his proofs forward, 
and after an inquiry of some weeks, fully made out his case. Sir Edward 
was dismissed in disgrace, and is now living obscurely in England.” 


Here the manner is ill-suited to the matter; and in turning 
over these letters we not unfrequently meet with passages that 
incline to this stilted style, savoring strongly of short essays 
or sketches. In truth, Macaulay’s faults are far less offensive 
to us in his books than in his correspondence. 

What, then, is the charm, the undeniable charm, of these 
letters? It consists, we think, first in the constant allusion to 
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men of distinction whose names have become familiar to us in 
literary or public life, and last, but not least, in the display of 
a character whose every action, as Mr. Trevelyan so aptly says, 
“was as clear and transparent as one of his own sentences,” 
and a heart ever tuned to goodness and loving kindness. 

/ There seems small reason to doubt that Macaulay’s after- 
fame will in a great measure, if not entirely, rest on his valu- 
able contributions to English history. He was, as is generally 
granted, one of the pioneers among later writers of modern 
history, and it is scarcely too much to say that he founded a 
new school of historic writing. Many have, with varied suc- 
cess, followed in his footsteps. Thus it is not difficult to de- 
tect the influence of Macaulay’s manner on the pages of Car- 
lyle, Mahon, Prescott, Motley, Froude and other historians of 
less note. In these histories we often meet with passages 
framed on the same model, and filled in with the same vivid 
colors as those employed by Lord Macaulay; but none of his 
followers have attained the high degree of excellence which 
distinguishes their master. A generation must pass away be- 
fore it will be possible to form a fair estimate of Macaulay’s 
books, considered merely as histories. It is, therefore, with 
unfeigned diffidence that we venture to offer some desultory 
remarks upon his [istory. 

It was his good fortune to find himself in an age conspicu- 
ous for its great literary changes. That historical dynasty 
which had long since been established by the Macchiavellis, 
Guicciardinis, Lingards and Clarendons of a former age, and 
lately modified by the Voltaires, Humes and Gibbons of the 
Renaissance, was, once again undergoing a change more radi- 
eal than any that had preceded. The real nature of this revo- 
lution has not, we think, been investigated by all who now 
reap its splendid advantages. 

After reading over that part of Macaulay’s essay on 
Byron, where he treats of the poetry of to-day, and which he 
begins by investigating the distinction between the styles of 
Byron and Pope, we are tempted to ask a similar question and 
give a similar answer concerning history. Wherein especially, 
then, does the historic writing of our time differ from that 
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of the times of Clarendon or Hume? Many persons would 
answer that the History of Clarendon was correct and stately, as 
anarrative of great eventsshould be, but rather cold and heavy, 
and that the histories of our time, though less lofty in their 
march, present far more vivid images and carry the feelings 
with them far more fully than those of Clarendon or Lingard 
and the rest of that school. In the same manner we often 
hear it said that the historians of the last century had more 
genius, but far less correctness, than those of the age of the 
revolution. Correctness, so-called, being the first requisite of 
a good historian, the question then arises whether the manner 
of Hume and Gibbon shows less correctness and more creative 
power than that of Clarendon and Lingard, or whether the 
former added to the correctness of their narratives by employ- 
ing their imagination to imbue their readers with the spirit of 
by-gone ages ? 

Macaulay very truly observes that “a history in which 
every particular incident is true may on the whole be false.” 
To give only the dry facts of history, to abbreviate dispatches, 
and to make extracts from speeches, seems, indeed, to have 
been to Lord Clarendon the only requisite of a good histo- 
rian; but unhappily this method of treating history has, as 
Lord Macaulay says, given no real record of what was trans- 
acted by the Long Parliament. It has failed to exhibit the 
masterly policy of Hampden, and totally forgotten to lift the 
veil of coarse fanaticism under which burned the strong spirits 
which swept the flag of Holland from the sea, arrested the 
powerful armies of Sweden, and kept the rival monarchies of 
France and Spain at bay. In reading these long files of doc- 
uments, the reader might as readily fancy the Cavaliers and 
Roundheads living in all the luxury of this age, and disport- 
ing themselves in the club windows of St. James, as rollicking 
in the ceffee houses of Covent Garden, or fighting duels at 
Tunbridge Wells. : 

Though Hume and Gibbon, from a mistaken dread of dero- 
gating from the dignity of their subject, or departing from the 
domain of history, often shrink from particulars, yet they far 
excel their predecessors in the art of reasoning from particu- 
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lars to universals. With them generalization, one of the most 
prominent qualities of the modern historian, took its rise. It 
is true that pet theories and arguments often seduce this race 
of historians from truth. Gibbon, in particular, has laid him- 
self open to severe censure in this respect, and often without 
making absolutely false statements, he is led to distort facts, 
and shape his characters to the support of some darling hypo- 
thesis. At the same time these misrepresentations, false as 
they may be, are far from being as deceptive as the omissions 
and utter barrenness in detail so apparent in Lingard and Clar- 
endon. Hume may make a tyrant of Henry the Fourth, 
but had Clarendon written on the same period, and had we 
been left to receive our impressions of that monarch from the 
digests which his lordship would in all probability have laid 
before us, there might have been small reason to prevent us 
from seeing Henry the Fourth going to battle with a Puritan 
carbine or a Winchester rifle on his shoulder. Such an author 
might in a high or just sense of the phrase, be said to write 
history as correctly as Mr. Shenstone or Mr. Hayley wrote 
poetry. 

Before Hume and Gibbon, historians fell into the error of 
writing comprehensively for students of the times only, leav- 
ing the fancy of posterity to judge, by a standard of after 
ages, the manners, morals and inner history of the people. 
They gave the outlines of the picture, without filling it in; 
thus not only leading their readers into frequent and involun- 
tary anachronism, but leaving the capital points of history 
untold. 

What may be styled the philosophy of history was at that 
time unknown. It is this art of deducing general principles 
from facts which would especially appear to distinguish the 
best historians of the last century from their predecessors. 
And it is to them that we owe the commencement of a new 
and more enlightened era in the annals of historical modern 
writing. Yet itissomewhat singular that all the defects of this 
school take a strong coloring from its merits, and that the pow- 
erful reasoning which so prominently characterizes their works 
should have brought upon them the same charge of misrepre- 
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sentation that ancient historians incurred by their vivid imagi- 
nation. To take an old example, Herodotus, it is well-known, 
drew upon his fancy for some of the most significant facts 
recorded in his writings, though of late years he has been found 
more reliable than was before conceded. Yet, there is no 
doubt that mythology, history, legends, reports, conjectures 
and facts alike were by him commingled as one great mass of 
truth to be received by the Greeks of his time, who, like all 
early peoples, required a touch of the marvellous to stimulate 
their interest. The historian of the last century, without 
being guilty of such actual misstatements, often leaves the 
same false impression by straining facts to suit assumed prin- 
ciples. Instead of letting the current of history flow in its 
natural channel, they seem to think that notions and theories 
have a prescriptive right to turn it aside. Yet the best histo- 
rians of later times are guilty of this species of misrepresen- 
tation; and perhaps it is the most readily fallen into, and there- 
fore the most readily pardoned, if indeed pardon can be granted 
to any writer who violates truth. 

What then are the features which characterize that new 
school of history, which has so great a charm for the minds of 
modern people, and makes history read by the most frivolous 
and indolent; in fact goes far to supersede the love of roman- 
tic fiction ? 

To answer this question we need only turn over and 
compare two or three pages in any recent history with a 
passage in Lingard. There we can easily detect the causes 
which made the histories of empires lie neglected on the 
shelves of great libraries, and also the new allurements which 
have brought to pass such an important change—a change 
which may be plainly seen in the fact that circulating libraries 
now require fifty or a hundred copies of a new history, when 
formerly one or two copies sufficed. 

Not many years since it was sufficiently proved by high author- 
ity and by acareful study of the best poets, that poetry must not 
necessarily be conducted on those immutable principles pre- 
scribed by such critics as Rymer and Johnson. In the same 
manner, and at about the same time, it was discovered that an 
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account of the people, their arts, their sects, their manners, cus- 
toms, religion and education, need no more impair the dignity of 
history, than an account of their battles, sieges,and adminis- 
trations. The time had passed when the reader contented 
himself with extracts from documents and state papers, or a 
mere narration of the performances of kings, ministers and 
generals. The time had also passed when historical criticism 
threatened to take the place of narratives, and political reason- 
ing often degenerated into partisan sophistry. Men had long 
become tired of insipid uniformity to a standard which derived 
no authority from nature or reason. 

The public longed for some history that would bring out 
facts in a more attractive form, and unite the various qualities 
of Plutarch, Hume and Thucydides. Such perfection of 
method was long denied them. Yet a new school which we 
would venture to christen the romantic school of history, sprung 
into life, and approached this excellence, perhaps more closely 
than could have been hoped for. Voltaire was among the 
first; it might indeed be said he was the first writer who 
carried out this new method of composing history, His life 
of Charles XI], though a mere biography, was written with a 
vividness that presented a complete picture of the times, and 
with a fire and eloquence, which carried them to the hearts of 
the people. The success of this work induced him to publish 
Le siécle de Louis-Quatorze, which partook less of biography 
than the former, though conducted on the same plan. 

Voltaire was followed, both in France and in England, by 
many converts. By them it became understood that an unin- 
teresting history could never be a popular history, and more- 
over, that when a narrative of events failed to engage the 
reader’s interest it might, very generally and very properly, be 
pronounced an unfaithful report. 

What then were the qualities requisite to engage and 
command the attention of the general public? It came to be 
recognized that truth and popularity could only be obtained 
by exhibiting manners as well as facts and events; the arts of 
peace as well as the arts of war. 

While poetry under the genial influence of Cowper, Burns 
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and Alfieri, was every year becoming less feeble; while the 
artificial versification which Pope had introduced, and many 
feeble followers had copied, was fast fading out of sight, 
history, in like manner, was throwing off her shackles, by 
beginning to mark those “noiseless revolutions” which 
have most influenced the happiness or misery of mankind. 
“These revolutions,” as Lord Macaulay, with his usual fe- 
licity, has observed, “are not achieved by armies or enacted 
by senates ;” “they are sanctioned by no treaties and recorded 
in no archives; it is in every school, in every church, behind 
ten thousand counters, and at ten thousand firesides, that the 
changes of manners and morals, the transitions of communities, 
from poverty to wealth, from ignorance to knowledge, from 
ferocity to humanity, are transacted.” 

It is in this spirit of exhibiting in miniature the character 
of a past age that the modern historian gives prominence to 
every peculiar occurrence, no matter how trivial, to every 
characteristic anecdote, no matter how trite, and even to the 
slang of the period when it can serve to mark the features of 
the people, of their customs, their commerce, or their literature. 
Thus the veil which was commonly, so closely drawn by many 
of our former writers of history began at last to rise, and dis- 
play the true good or evil of some great social systems. 

Cowper had been dead twenty years when the revolution 
in English poetry was fully consummated. Forty years had 
elapsed, since the death of Hume, when the revolution in 
English historical writing was fully accomplished; and no 
English writer contributed so greatly to the consummation 
as Lord Macaulay. With him all conflict of the old and 
the new schools was terminated. He became the Byron 
of history. Comparison between Macaulay and Byron may, 
indeed, at first sight, appear as strange as that which some 
patriotic traveller is said to have made between the Alps 
and the Alleghanies. It may seem that the gentle, plodding, 
saving man of letters, who, at thirty-three, had hardly tasted 
of the pleasures of this world, who was glad to earn a pittance 
by waiting for clients in his dingy rooms at Lincoln’s Inn, and 
whose favorite associates were his books, and his two antiquated 
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sisters, could have nothing in common with the haughty, 
ardent and voluptuous nobleman, who was tabooed by London 
society, and at the same age robbed Count Guiccioli of his 
spouse. But as Macaulay says of Cowper and Alfieri, though 
the private lives of these two remarkable men bear no analogy 
to each other, it is not difficult to discover many points of re- 
semblance in their literary lives. Macaulay found history, and 
Byron poetry, in a state so artificial that the public longed for 
reform. When poetry had become so feeble, “that Mr. 
Hayley was thought a good poet,” and when history was so 
scant that only Clarendon, Lingard and Hume could be 
consulted on the manners and religion of our ancestors, it was 
no wonder, indeed, that there was a pining in the minds of 
men for something newer and something truer. Both Ma- 
caulay and Byron possessed precisely the talents which fitted 
them for a task that before would have been deemed the 
abasement of history and poetry. Perhaps they cannot in 
strictness be called the “first and foremost” of historians and 
poets, but they may both be fairly said to have been the great 
reformers of a great age. 

The speedy success and popularity of Macaulay’s History 
must be ascribed to the powerful, vivid, and picturesque 
imagination which rendered his descriptions all but real, and 
produced reasonings of the most ingenious character. These 
high qualities at once stamped him as the most delightful 
of historians. For extent of detail and minuteness of knowl- 
edge he had never been equalled ; and his powers of descrip- 
tion and conception enabled him to revive single men and 
groups of characters, long put aside unnoticed, but now placed 
before the world in a new, distinct and living light. Moulded 
by his pen, they assumed shapes so real as to make them alike 
attractive to all classes, young and old, learned and ignorant. 
They were made to move like human beings before the reader, 
through the court, the camp, the council and the cottage. 
They seemed to perform their several parts on some colossal 
arena into which the reader suddenly felt himself transported. 
They speak, act, dress and fight as in the olden time. No in- 
cident, however trifling, is left untold when it displays the 
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character of the times, or the individual. We feel ourselves 
unconsciously carried to the death-bed of William. We hear 
him prepare for death with resignation truly Christian. We 
see him in his last moments surrounded by his ministers and 
nobles. We hear him thank Auverquerque for the affectionate 
and loyal services of thirty years. We see him confide to 
Albemarle the key of his chest and of his private drawers. He 
calls for Bentinck ; we are touched to see the king press ten- 
derly to his heart the hand of his earliest friend, and we feel 
all that in that solemn moment must have passed in the mind 
of the dying monarch. A few moments and his eyes close 
forever on a reign made conspicuous by him for its financial 
prosperity and political liberty. 

Macaulay’s knowledge of modern history and his miscel- 
laneous literary acquirements were amazing, and appeared all 
the more marvellous when arrayed and methodized by his 
sagacious and swift understanding ; and it is certainly remark- 
able that the immensity of his attainments should not in any 
degree have affected his style. Clear, plain, forcible, often 
highly ornate in his expressions, he “ wears all his load of 
learning as lightly as a flower.” 

Nor was he in the least affected by the puritanism which 
he might have derived from a long line of Scottish clerical 
ancestors. Happily for himself and his readers, his English 
education, and his intercourse with the most cultivated Eng- 
lish society, completely divested him of such a peculiarity. 
On the contrary, the richness, felicity, and perspicuity of his 
manner are well-known to all who have read but one page of 
his writings. Such ease, such purity, grace, force and point, 
together with the peculiarly happy turn of his thoughts, com- 
bine to make his style perhaps the most striking of the age. 
Indeed, if taste and elegance be titles to enduring fame, we 
might safely venture to promise this rich reward to the author 
of the essays on Bacon and Hastings. Thus we are not sur- 
prised to find Jeffrey exclaiming on receipt of Macaulay’s 
first contribution to the Edinburgh Review, “The more I 
think, the less 1 can conceive where you picked up your 
style.” 
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If any fault may be found with his manner, it might be 
blamed as overloaded with ornament and epigram. This is 
certainly the greatest defect Macaulay can be accused of. His 
passion for epigram pervades his descriptions, his reasoning 
and his whole style so perfect in other respects. Hence it has 
been asserted that what his comparisons and descriptions gain 
in vividness, his philosophy often loses in soundness. He has 
even by some been termed less a profound than an ingenious 
reasoner. 

At Oxford his history is discarded as a text book or 
authority. How far the old Tory university may, in this 
instance, have been swayed by its party principles, it would 
be difficult to decide, and still more difficult to estimate the 
effect of his account of the Established Church clergy of the 
period. We are of opinion that the latter has been a more 
fertile source of prejudice than the former. But, after all the 
fairness and justice which prevail at Oxford, in all decisions of 
this nature, tend to convince us that, on the whole, none but 
sound convictions could have moved the men who accept 
John Stuart Mill and reject Lord Macaulay. 

It is, however, natural that Macaulay, like all historians, 
should have his assailable points, and it must, in fairness, be 
said that most of the positions he has taken are well defended. 
It is true that he makes some absolute misstatements. Thus, 
he has often been charged with conferring on Schomberg, who 
was killed at the Battle of the Boyne, a grave in Westminster 
Abbey, whereas his tomb is undoubtedly in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin. Such a slip is the more surprising, as a 
short walk to the Abbey might readily have convinced 
him of his blunder. But such errors are of trifling 
moment when compared with the graver charges brought 
against him. By some his history has been termed a “huge 
Whig pamphlet,” and without sanctioning this slanderous 
appellation, no impartial admirer of Macaulay will find it 
easy to hold him entirely guiltless of partiality and antipathy, 
especially the latter. 

In his description of Penn and the Quakers, for example, 
he displays throughout an ungracious animosity, which led 
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him to treat several important particulars hastily and inac- 
curately. It is more than probable that Penn’s intimacy and 
influence with James II, and consequent equivocal position, 
gave some ground to his enemies for the suspicion of treason ; 
but it is certain that Lord Macaulay has failed to convince the 
world of Penn’s guilt by quotations from such small men as 
Leslie, Dalrymple, or Narcissus Luttrell, followed by a few 
deductions of his own. 

Everybody must know that Penn was acquitted of all the 
descreditable intrigues and incidents which followed Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion, and that by men of such high character as 
Locke and Tillotson, by whose influence he was, in November, 
1693, after a thorough and complete investigation, finally and 
honorably discharged. While we are willing to believe with 
Surnet that Penn “was a little puffed up with vanity,” and 
had a tedious way of talking, we are more disposed to believe 
with Jeffrey that such trifles cannot wear away the fame he 
has so well merited, and whatever worldly desires may have 
mixed themselves with his projects, there seems little reason 
to doubt the pious and philanthropic principles which took 
him over the sea to form the great colony that still bears his 
name, and which has placed him on record as “the most 
humane, the most moderate, and the most pacific of all 
rulers.”* 

Throughout his History, Macaulay displays an overpower- 
ing admiration for William III. He deals with him so ten- 
derly that we often involuntarily fancy ourselves reading a 
panegyrical biography. It is true that the king is justly 
painted as more genial and kindly than we had ever before 





*Macaulay’s hostility to Penn and the Quakers is the more re- 
markable when we recollect that his mother belonged to the “ Society of 
Friends.” Like his indifference to Presbyterianism, it may have been the 
result of his Oxford education. Lockhart, the biographer and son-in-law of 
Walter Scott, was the son of a Scottish clergyman (Presbyterian). One of 
his brothers, moreover, was a minister of the same church, and yet no reader 
of Scott’s life would guess that Lockhart had ever been other than an Eng- 
lish Episcopalian. His Presbyterian origin is carefully concealed as if he 
were ashamed of it. 
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known him; but the massacre of Glencoe and his conduct to 
the promoters of the Darien scheme, are two stains upon 
William’s fame which his most skillful partisans have been un- 
able to efface. 

With regard to the massacre of Glencoe, Macaulay’s de- 
fense of the king is made on such a variety of grounds, 
each one more slender than the other, that it is sometimes 
hard to believe in the conviction of the writer himself. In 
one * passage he believes that the certificate detailing the sub- 
mission of Mac Ian was suppressed by an intrigue, and that 
William, thus left in ignorance of this fact, and vexed at the 
stubbornness of the Scottish chief, was impelled to sign the 
warrant which brought death to so many brave Macdonalds. On 
the next page we are told that whoever has seen anything of 
public business knows that princes and ministers daily sign 
documents which they have not read, and that the fate of a 
handful of Highlanders was not likely to engage the special 
attention of a sovereign whose mind was full of schemes on 
which the fate of Europe might depend. Lame as these apolo- 
gies must appear, they must lose still more when we read a 
subsequent passage,t where Macaulay does not hesitate to blame 
the king most severely for letting the perpetrator remain un- 
punished, especially in the case of the Master of Stair who 
commanded at Glencoe. Speaking of Glencoe, Lord Macau- 
lay in one of his journals gives the opinion of Ellis, an inti- 
mate friend whose literary judgment he undoubtedly valued : 
“ April 11, 1847, Ellis came to dinner. I read him Glencoe ; 
he did not seem to like it much, which vexed me, though I 
am not partial to it. It is a good thing to find sincerity.” 

With some few exceptions such as the above, the truth of 
Macaulay’s narrative in the main has never been disproved. 
And however much opinions as to his accuracy and his specu- 
lations may vary, few will deny him a place in the foremost 
rank of modern historians. He bears the honor of having put 
history in what was a new and not unfaithful light, thus throw- 
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ing the dry pages of Lingard into the shade, and opening to 
the people an entertaining and useful field of literature. 
From the enormous sale of his History we may venture to say 
that the reign of William and Mary is now more familiar to 
the general British public than any other in English history. 

If the finest essays be those which are most widely read, 
and which rivet the attention most closely and delightfully, 
then Lord Macaulay we think must be allowed to take prece- 
dence as an essayist of all his distinguished contemporaries. 
There are, indeed, some who dispute many of his criticisms, 
but time bas established him in the main as an authority, and 
many of his: essays have for forty years represented, and will 
no doubt long embody, the popular estimate. Mr. James Sped- 
ding has, in some recent papers on Bacon, pointed out what he 
considers Lord Macaulay’s slander on the great philosopher. 
He declares that Lord Macaulay had never sufficiently mas- 
tered Bacon’s productions and letters, and so slandered him 
through ignorance. Whether such charges as Mr. Spedding’s 
will take strong hold on the mind of the people the course of 
years will show. But it will be difficult to shake a reputation 
so widely and so firmly rooted in the popular mind. That 
Macaulay was sometimes moved by prejudice even to acrimony, 
he freely confesses in the first volume of his essays, where 
ample restitution is made to Mr. Mill for an attack on that 
distinguished author in the Edinburgh Review. 

If from the author we turn to the statesman we shall find 
much less to praise and to admire, whether we regard his ser- 
vices in India or at home. That he had much theoretical 
knowledge about politics in the high sense of the word will 
readily be allowed, but that he possessed too little practical 
skill to keep himself from erring, and erring widely, no one 
can doubt. A single fact is decisive upon this point. His 
Indian code, though highly humane in its protection of the 
natives, was found so impracticable that the larger portion of 
it soon had to be abandoned. His political opinions leaned 
strongly toward the side of liberty. Hence it is that he re- 
mained throughout his public life a staunch adherent of the 
Whig party. Le followed firmly in the footsteps of its lead- 
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ers, but never led. As War Secretary he did little or nothing 
that could be deemed of consequence. Had his fate not been 
inseparably bound up with that of his colleagues, he probably 
would, as an ardent admirer of Lord Palmerston, and in one 
‘ase his supporter, have weathered the storm even after the 
fall of the Landsdowne cabinet. But Macaulay was far too out- 
spoken a man to “trim” or present even a semblance of de- 
serting the ranks when they began to waver. What he may 
indeed be most commended for as a statesman was the unscru- 
pulous and unflinching honesty and courage with which he sup- 
ported all his convictions. He was a courageous advocate of 
religious freedom—supported the Roman Catholic Relief Bill 
—the bill to repeal the civil disabilities of the Jews, and the 
Maynooth grant, for which last stroke of independence he 
lost his seat for Edinburgh, though later his constituents made 
the amende honorable of a re-election in 1852, without a sin- 
gle movement made by him in his own behalf. Whatever 
Macaulay’s feelings may have been at that time, the loss of his 
seat could certainly not be a matter of regret on the day that 
the first volume of his History was published ; and the kindly 
feelings which prompted Lord Landsdowne to offer him the 
seat for Calne, must ever remain a source of regret to the 
English people, who would gladly have repaid Macaulay with 
true gratitude for such a legacy as the reign of Anne from his 
pen—a task which could only be accomplished by his complete 
abstention from public life. 

As an orator, Macaulay’s talent and finished rhetorical ac- 
complishments always commanded the attention and admira- 
tion of the House, but he seldom if ever spoke extemporane- 
ously, and never took part in an unexpected debate. Perhaps 
no man with a style similar to Macaulay’s can be a ready de- 
bater or extemporaneous speaker. Men who cultivate such a 
style think in the ordinary language of Englishmen and then 
translate it into their own peculiar diction. This has been the 
case with many writers of celebrity. An instance* often 





* Another case (not so well-known because it is a Scottish one), is that of 
Dr. Thomas Chalmers, whose prepared orations were the most powerful of 
his time, but who had no extemporaneous power and never could have been 
a debater. 
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mentioned is that of Dr. Johnson, some of whose con- 
versations, as reported by Boswell, are first expressed in 
homely Anglo-Saxon, and immediately after translated into 
what we may venture to call “ Johnsonese.” 

On the whole, Macaulay’s career as a statesman was not so 
brilliant as was expected from his literary abilities. In one 
word, as Tacitus says of the Emperor Galba, “ He appeared 
highly fitted for public, whilst he remained in private life,” 
and had Macaulay never entered the cabinet all the world 
would have judged him possessed of the materials to form a 
great minister. 

The literary character, has undoubtedly, as Macaulay says, 
its full share of faults; yet it is in this respect that his own 
nature, when compared with that of his peers, presents its 
fairest aspect. The grossness of Dr. Johnson, the foolishness 
of Goldsmith, the vanity of Gibbon, the profligacy of Byron, 
the dishonesty of Bacon, all appear in glaring contrast when 
compared to the spotless, social virtues of Macaulay. Of 
literary meannesses and Grub Street vices, he was as guiltless 
as many members of Johnson’s club were guilty. If any 
injustice had been done to a contemporary, he was, if con- 
vineed of the wrong, ever ready for ample reparation, as in 
the case of John Stuart Mill, alluded to above. The truth 
is that, in turning over the letters and journals, so carefully 
prepared by Mr. Trevelyan, we have found but few traces of 
the vanity, jealousy and irritability, of a man of letters. 
There were, indeed, some contemporaries, such as Brougham, 
whom he positively hated; but modesty, affability and gener- 
osity, seem to have been the leading features of his nature, 
and would appear to have eminently fitted him for kindly 
intercourse with the world. 

His modesty surpassed all bounds. In a letter to his 
sister, Selina, in 1848, he says: “I see every day clearly how 
far my performance is below excellence.” Again, just before 
the publication of the first volume of his History, he writes: 
“| have armed myself with all my philosophy in the event of 
a failure.’ Such modesty was, if possible, eclipsed by an 
unusual generosity. Distressed literary men made daily 
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pilgrimages to the villa on Campden Hill, where they seem 
always to have found a willing ear, and a liberal hand. One 
morning, a gentleman, well-known to philologists, called on 
Macaulay to beg assistance. Macaulay, moved by his situation, 
hands him a cheque for one hundred pounds, with so little 
hesitation as not even to assure himself of his identity. This 
and many other strokes of generosity display the warm and 
genial nature which seems to have characterized and endeared 
Lord Macaulay in his dealings with his family, and all who 
knew him well. 

Probably no historian had ever before derived such large 
profits from his works. Starting with nothing or nearly 
nothing, Macaulay became a comparatively opulent man. 
The demand for the first edition of his History was unequalled 
in the annals of publishing. The first volume was bought 
up in ten weeks; and the sum which came to the author 
was £20,000.  Ilis own astonishment was unbounded. On 
March 7th, 1856, he writes: “Longman has agreed that 
they shall pay £20,000 into William’s bank next week ; 
what a sum to be gained by one edition of a book! 
I may say in one day, but that was harvest day.” At the 
time of its publication, the History was of course much criti- 
cised. Praise greatly preponderated, but Macaulay himself 
says that there was a strong admixture of censure. Especially 
John Wilson Croker, a leading contributer to the Quarterly 
Review, was loud in denouncing the History of England as 
more of a romance than a history. But the criticisms of this 
his unremitting enemy, proved inadequate to change the popu- 
Jar opinion. As Macaulay says in one of his letters: “The 
bitterness of this attack was alone sufficient to parry it.” He 
was well able to sustain such assaults, and never lived to see 
his popularity wane. 

Though in his later years, Macaulay went much into the 
world, he never seems to have been of the world. We often 
find him in his letters expatiating on the pomps and vanities 
of the people he dined with, thongh in doing so, he rarely 
names individuals. To men of culture, Macaulay appears to 
have been the most delightful of companions. His judgment 
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of literature was highly valued by all who sought the opinion 
of, perhaps, the most cultivated authority of the times. His 
estimates of contemporary literature have, in some cases, been 
thought false, but men are naturally divided on a question which 
time alone can determine. He was a perfect devourer of books ; 
poems, ballads, histories, novels, books on philosophy and law, 
were all dispatched at a rate which most men would call 
superficial. Speaking of the voyage to India, he says: “I 
devoured Greek, Spanish, Italian, French and English folios, 
quartos, octavos, duodecimos ;” and it is not the least remark- 
able trait of his intellect that what once he had read he never 
forgot. This retentive memory, which enabled him to cite 
whole passages verbatim from most authors, obscure or known, 
and his enormous fund of information, combined to make him 
one of the first conversationalists of histime. It is said that he 
lacked the tact and manners of the man of the world, and 
could command continued attention with men of extraordinary 
attainments only. In his own sphere he was worshiped. 
There his conversation assumed the form of a monologue or 
parlor lecture, and never tired his audience, however continu- 
ous it might be or however long. 

It is, however, told of Sydney Smith, that he on one oc- 
vasion, When dining with Macaulay, repeatedly tried to get a 
hearing ; but it was impossible to break his friend’s continuous 
discourse. At length, after waiting half an hour, the clergy- 
man, in a fit of exasperation, turned his chair towards his next 
neighbor, an American gentleman, giving vent to his feelings 
in the following words: “ Macaulay is a thoroughly good 
fellow, but Pll be hanged if he understands the difference 
between a soliloquy and a colloquy.” 

It isa source of undying regret that Macaulay was not 
spared to complete his History. His health, which had sud- 
denly begun to decline, became so impaired that in 1852, 
shortly after his re-election, he resigned his seat for Edinburgh, 
and determined to husband the little strength that remained to 
him for the completion of his History. But, unhappily, his 
already feeble health sank under the effects of incessant labor. 
On the morning of December the 28th, 1859, he expired. 
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Only a few minutes before he had set his last signature to a 
cheque for £25, to a poor curate. 

The reign of Anne, of which he possessed such intimate 
knowledge, remains unfinished for ever. We say for ever! 
Indeed never again can we hope for another Macaulay so mar- 
vellously familiar with the smallest items in the history of that 
period. What verdict posterity will pass on Macaulay’s writ- 
ings years alone can show. Macaulay, the historian, undoubt- 
edly has grave defects, and defects that come into view more 
glaringly in his peculiar style. Yet along with those of 
other historians we have tried carefully to weigh these imper- 
fections in the balance, and we have not found Macaulay 
wanting. His splendid qualities outweigh his blemishes. We 
have indeed no hesitation in believing that, judged by the 
standard of England’s best historians, he must always hold 
a high rank, if not the highest. 

On the day that Macaulay’s remains were laid at the feet 
of Addison, in that old London Abbey, so long the Wal- 
halla of Englishmen, on that day his fondest hopes were 
accomplished. There he sleeps with that great race of war- 
riors, statesmen and scholars, who have been the glory of 
twenty generations, and whom it had been his whole desire to 
emulate. This last and honorable tribute accorded to the 
historian of William and Mary a durable place among Eng- 
land’s first and greatest men. 

Sixteen years have elapsed since then, and now could 
Macaulay scan the expanse of civilization, and see his works 
read widely—and in England and America widely as no other 
histories are—then would he behold a prospect fair and rich 
enough to repay all his labors. He would see a broad and 
powerful current of history set flowing by himself, at once the 
Moses and the Joshua of a new and great school. And could 
he gaze over a wider expanse of time, it is not impossible that 
he might see himself read in years to come by the side of his 
favorite classic Thucydides. At last we see him clothed with 
that imperishable glory which can be gained only by those 
inestimable actions that must have their full weight in the 
balance of eternity, when every thing elseis asnothing and vanity. 
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Arr. IV.—1. A uyeswiahite Komédien des 7. M. Plautus. 
von Jutivs Brix. Leipzig. 1864. 


2. Des T. M. Plautus Trinummus, tihersetzt und erklért. 
F. OstHetpErR. 1852. 


3. M. A. Plautus: Comédies trad. par J. B. Levée, précé- 
dées Tune dissertation sur Plaute et sur ses écrits en 
general, ete. Par M. Mazors. Paris. 1820. 

"4. M. A. Plauti Comedie. Curante J. Naudet. Paris. 
1830. 


5. A neient Classics for English Readers :—Plautus and Ter- 
ence. By W. L. Cotiins, M. A. 1873. 


A.trnovan the exercises and contests of the Roman Cireus 
are supposed to be traceable back to the days of Romulus, it 
was not until the latter half of the fourth century before 
Christ that dramatic representations were introduced at Rome. 
It was only by the means of such performances, that in the 
year B. C. 364—when a terrible pestilence was spreading its 
devastations—the Romans sought to appease the anger of the 
gods. Etrurian dancers or //istriones, were summoned, 
Livy * informs us, to give their entertainments, consisting of 
pantomimic dances to the music of a pipe, without any accom- 
panying songs or gesticulations; the word //sfer being an 
Etrurian one answering to the Latin /wdo.+ 

These entertainments proving a great success were soon 
naturalized among the Romans, and improved by uniting 
therewith a sort of improvisatory farce, composed in rude 
metre which had long been familiar to the Romans at certain 
of their festivals under the name of fescennina. The dances 
were made to conform to the rythm, and the sense, and the 
verses themselves were polished and improved. This com- 








* Livy, vii, 2. 


+ Ib., Val. Max., HU, iv, 4. 
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bination or medley became known by the name of Sature,* 
and must not be confounded with the Atellane Fables, the 
oldest spoken dialogues of the Romans. These were bor- 
rowed from the Oscans, one of the most ancient tribes of 
Italy.+ The Oscans were said to be so intimately associated, 
if not connected with, the early Romans, that though their 
language soon became obsolete, yet their dialect, long pre- 
served in these farces, was readily comprehended by the 
Romans. Writers have gone so far in judging of the 
character of these farces, as to derive from their indecent 
tendency the word obscanwm, (quasi oscenum.) 

For a hundred and twenty-three years from the introduc- 
tion of the histrionic representations by the Etrurians, the 
Romans remained satisfied with these satura, improved in 
degree only, rather than in kind. In the year B. C. 240, 
Livius Andronicus, a native of Magna Grecia, appeared and 
made a decided stride in advance by adding to the incoherent 
medleys the symmetry of a plot. The plays that he wrote, 
both tragedies and comedies, though a great improvement 
upon those of any of his predecessors, were mere imitations of 
the Greek. “Thus,” says Schlegel, { “the Romans were in- 
debted to the Etruscans for the first notion of the stage 
spectacle, to the Oscans for the effusions of sportive humor, to 
the Greeks for higher cultivation.” 

Close upon Andronicus came Neevius, who gave a local 
coloring to his dramas by satirizing certain of the Roman 
dignitaries whose displeasure he was made to feel. For the 
Romans were too arrogant to tolerate anything like the old 
comedy of the Athenians. Nzevius wrote both tragedies and 
comedies, of which not any save in unimportant fragments 
survive. 

Such was the condition of the Roman drama in the mid- 


*“ So benannt von der Aeknlichkeit mit der Zanx Satura,—eine volle 
Schiissel mit allerlei Friichtern,--also eine Art poetisches Pot-pourri, tutti 
frutti.” Brix. 

+ See J. A, Cramer's Geographical and Historical Description of Ancient 
Italy. Oxford. 1820. 

t Dram. Kunst und Lit. 
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dle of the third century before Christ, the approximate date 
of the appearance of Plautus upon the stage of life. From 
the love of imitation inherent in human nature, the drama 
had already taken deep hold upon the affections of the Ro- 
mans. Although the Romans were very early acquainted with 
the Greek theatres, as shown by ruins on the hill sides of 
Tusculum and Fisule, * yet in the times of Plautus and 
Terence the representations were in theatres built of wood. 
Yet such progress was afterwards made that about a century 
after the death of Plautus a certain Roman citizen could find 
no more appropriate monument to his father’s memory than 
the erection of two theatres, built back to back in the usual 
semi-circular form, so that after the dramatic representation 
they could, by a wonderful mechanical contrivance, be wheeled 
around with the spectators in them and together form a circus 
for the exhibition of gladiatorial shows.+ 

Nothwithstanding the devotion of the Romans to the 
drama, tragedy, as is well-known, never flourished among 
them. “ They were,” to use the words of Schlegel once more, 
“the tragedians of the world’s history, and many a drama of 
deep woe did they exhibit, with kings led in fetters, and 
pining in the dungeon ; they were the iron necessity of all 
other nations; the universal destroyers for the sake of piling 
up at last from the ruins the mausoleums of their own dignity 
and freedom, amid the monotonous solitude of an obedient 
world. To them it was not given to touch the heart by the 
tempered accents of mental anguish, and to run with a light 
and sparing hand through the scale of the feelings. Even in 
tragedy they naturally aimed at extremes, by overleaping all 
intermediate gradations, both in the stoicism of heroic courage 
and in the monstrous rage of abandoned lusts.”t Among the 
extant Roman dramatists, therefore, it is in the writings of 
Plautus and Terence that we must look for the highest de- 


* Niebrehr //ist. Rom., iii, 364. 
+ Pliny 1. N., xxxvi, 9, 24. 
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velopment of the national Roman drama, rather than in the 
tragedies of the more enlightened age of Seneca. 

It is to the Roman comedy as represented in the writings 
of Plautus that the reader’s attention is now asked. Intimately 
connected with the ancient tribes of the Etrurians and Oscans 
already alluded to were the original settlers of the province of 
Umbria. So far back was the history of the Umbri supposed 
to have been traced that their very name was thought to have 
been suggested by the Greek word ” Oufpos to commemorate 
their rescue from the dire effects of a universal deluge, * that 
strange tradition found in the annals of almost every nation. 
Through he province of Umbria flows a small stream in whose 
modern name of Savio is still preserved its ancient name of 
Sapis. It was near the head-waters of this rivulet that Plautus 
was born. Upon its banks, under the very shadow of the 
Appenines, he passed his boyhood days, and from such sur- 
roundings drew his earliest inspirations. Nature was his sole 
educator ; 

“Here, as with honey gathered from the rock, 
She fed the little prattler, and with songs 

Oft sooth’d his wondering ears; with deep delight 
On her soft lap he sat and caught the sounds.”+ 

In the very name by which he is now known to us is pre- 
served a relic of the Umbrian dialect. As was common to 
those in his condition of life, he originally had but two names, 
Titus Maccius. But the absurdly disproportionate size of his 
feet early gained for him the nickname Plautus, “ flat-footed.” 
It is a little singular that both the Greek philosopher and the 
Latin dramatist, should owe to physical deformities the names 
of Plato and Plautus, by which they continue to be known to 
posterity. 

The son of an uneducated slave, Plautus himself was born 
to a condition of abject poverty. Yet it was this poor menial 
with whose name the whole Roman world was one day to 
ring, who was to achieve success as a writer unprecedented 
among his countrymen, and whose genius, centuries after he 











* See Cramer's /taly. 


+ Joseph Warton. 
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had himself turned to dust, and even his language become 
obsolete, was to leave its impress upon the literatures of 
nations. France, Germany, England, were all to feel the 
power of his influence in their national writings. 

Our splay-footed poet was not destined to spend all his 
days in the obscurity of his native town of Sarsina, “ Chew- 
ing the food of sweet and bitter fancy.” The first Punic 
‘war had just ended. The news of the increasing success 
of the Roman arms doubtless aroused his ambition, and the 
rumors that reached him from the busy city, inflamed his 
eager mind, so that at an early age he determined to seek his 
fortune in the gay capital. 

Arriving at Rome at the auspicious period of universal 
peace, Plautus began his dramatic career as a common servant 
at the theatre. He hoarded up his earnings, and by the 
exercise of what must have been the most rigid economy, con- 
trived to acquire a little capital. Not satisfied with his pecn- 
niary prospects, he determined to make another bold venture. 

Accordingly, though entirely devoid of commercial educa- 
tion and probably without any business talent, he left Rome, 
and invested his hard-earned savings in some commercial 
enterprise only to meet with most disastrous results. Tired 
with a feverish desire for sudden wealth, he embarked in a 
career of speculation and, as might have been expected, igno- 
miniously failed. lis business failure may have been. owing 
to the innate simplicity of heart shown in his writings, or an 
ignorance of the world due to his provincial training, which 
may have led him to place too ready a confidence in his fel- 
low-men. Be this as it may, this little episode is not the only 
intensely modern circumstance connected with Plautus. 

Left thus without a groat at the age of thirty, he returns 


fa 


to Rome to begin life anew. Finding no other opening he 
hired himself to work in the humblest capacity for a Roman 
baker. Here we find our bankrupt young poet, for a year or 
more, engaged in the ennobling task of grinding corn at a 
hand-mill. But while his hands are thus busy day in and day 
out with his monotonous work, his brain is not idle. For 
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during this period he produced two comedies, of which little 
more is now known than the titles. Though it is in allusion 
to one of these that Festus says, “ Plautus in his Saturio men- 
tions that the Romans used to eat as an article of food, the 
flesh of puppies.” The other play produced at that time, 
according to Aulus Gellius, was the Addictus. The only frag- 
ment of this play extant is, we believe, that quoted by an un- 
known commentator of the Georgics of Virgil, and which 
derives a melancholy interest from the circumstances under 
which it was written: 


“T should much rather work than sleep: I dread inaction.” 


The success of these two plays marked the beginning of a 
literary career, such as few meet with. Their author abandon- 
ed his position at the hand-mill, and devoting himself with 
perhaps something of the automatism acquired during the 
days of his adversity, proceeded to grind out from his brain 
the strange farrago of sense and nonsense, wit and wisdom, 
simplicity and coarseness, which make up so much of the plays 
of Plautus. A century after his death there were no less than 
a hundred and thirty plays purporting to come from the hands 
of Plautus. Out of commiseration for the poet’s future fame, 
Varro, the celebrated Roman critic and martyr, sifted this 
vast mass of matter to one-sixth of the bulk it had thus 
acquired. There are twenty plays now extant, all in a more 
or less imperfect state. It is almost impossible to tell how 
far even all of these are genuine, so interspersed are they with 
hiatuses and “ restorations.” 

The execrable puns, shrewd aphorisins and often senseless 
wit contained in his plays, contributed greatly to enhance 
Plautus’s popularity with the masses. Silly and far-fetched, 
as many of the jests are, they were immense y taking with the 
Roman audience. Patricians and plebeians alike swarmed at 
the representations of the “ Splay-foot’s” plays. Plautus is 
no lover of blood-curdling and heart-rending scenes. From 
the prologue to one of his plays we may even infer his dis- 
taste for war. It is one of the brighter sides of the harsh and 
cruel temperament of his fellow-countrymen, that they could 
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so easily abandon the gladiatorial contests and bloody scenes 
of the arena for the bons mots and harmless buffoonery of the 
comic stage. 

With, perhaps, the exception of Horace, we know of no 
Latin poet in whose personality, apart from his works, the 
reader feels so deep an interest as Plautus. The aphorisms 
and sayings that he puts into the mouths of his actors show so 
much genuine wisdom as often to recall the inspired writers ; 
and his plays with all their absurd anachronisms, evince a 
familiarity with Greek literature, and a degree of culture 
which, in one little better than an emancipated slave, are 
simply marvellous, and which no labored argument to show 
that they were merely wholesale adaptations from the Greek, 
will serve to explain. We should remember also that Plautus 
was not like many of the Roman slaves, of noble birth and 
taken captive in war. He was in all probability the most 
plebeian of the plebeians. But whatever interest we may feel 
in his personal history will avail us little. Beyond the meagre 
outline already given, little is known. The exact date of his 
birth and of the production of his plays, and the immediate 
circumstances of his death are unknown. He is supposed to 
have begun his dramatic career about B.C. 224. The only 
certain date is that of his death, B. C. 184? ; 

In a single sentence, which we cannot refrain from quoting 
here, Steevens has compressed almost the entire known biogra- 
phy of the world’s greatest dramatist: “All that is known 
with any degree of certainty concerning Shakspeare is—that he 
was born at Stratford-upon-Avon—married and had children 
there—went to London, where he commenced actor and wrote 
poems and plays—returned to Stratford, made his will, died 
and was buried.” That of Plautus may be almost as summari- 
ly disposed of. Yet there is a wonderful similarity in what we 
do know of each. Both were born of lowly origin, in obscure 
provincial towns; both early sought the fashionable capital, 
participating in all the gaieties of metropolitan life; both 
acted in the plays themselves had written ; both are guilty of 
the most absurd anachronisms showing a refreshing contempt 
for geography and history ; both freely helped themselves to 
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pre-existing materials, which they used only to improve and 
adorn; and both by reason of their striving chiefly for con- 
temporary applause have been the despair of future biographers 
and critics. 

The very name of the Latin poet was for a long time an 
object of misapprehension, and was universally written M. 
Accius; and in some works purporting to be classical it is still 
so printed. It was not until the middle of the present cen- 
tury that through the researches of Ritschl, the true name 
was discovered from a palimpsest in the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan to be Titus Maccius. This nominal error may not 
perhaps be of the most absorbing interest to any but the anti- 
quarian ; yet as showing the mingled neglect and admiration 
that Plautus has received, it is at least significant. 

That our poet fully appreciated his own merits is very 
evident. In a moment of some such sublime modesty as 
inspired Horace to the composition of his “ Hregi monumen- 
tum,” Plautus composed his own epitaph which has been thus 
translated : 


“Wit, Laughter, Jests, and all the trains that use 
To adorn the scene and grace the comic muse, 
Forsook the stage and Plautus’ death to mourn, 
And Harmony undone sat weeping o’er his urn.” * 


There seems no reason to believe, as has been maintained, 
that Varro was the author of these lines. However repugnant 
to modern taste this complacent spirit of self-praise may seem, 
it was perfectly in accordance with such notions of propriety as 
prevailed among the ancients. If there is any foundation for 
the tradition that the description in the Pseudolus of Plautus 
was intended as a representation of himself, our poet is certainly 
relieved from any imputation of vanity as to personal appear- 
ance; this is his portrait as given of himself : 

“ A red-haired man, with round protuberant belly, 
Legs with stout calves, and of a swart complexion: 
Large head, keen eyes, red face, and monstrous feet.”+ 





* “ Postquam est mortem aptus Plautus, commeedia luget, 
Scoena est deserta ac dein Risus, Ludus, Jocusque 
Et Numeri innumeri simul omnes conlacrumarunt.” 


Gell. I, 24, 3. 
+Pseudolus, Act 1V, Sc. 7, as translated by Collins. 
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The writings of Plautus are often charged with coarseness 
and indelicacy ; and there is certainly no lack of either of 
these undesirable qualities. Without them he could hardly 
have acquired his popularity with the Roman people. Yet 
the same objections to certain expressions of the Latin poet 
would be regarded as simply prudish if urged with equal can- 
dor against those fully as indecent to be found in many a 
modern writer. The works of the old English dramatists, 
Shadwell, Massinger and Ford, and many others of that period, 
far surpass those of Plautus in this unenviable distinction. We 
lave no desire to conceal or misrepresent the real defects of 
our dramatist ; yet it would be idle to say that all his works 
are disgraced with “ those outrages on decency, as well as on 
dramatic propriety, which in almost every play of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher are so wrought into the plot as to render it 
untit for representation.”* While, moreover, certain society- 
plays still continue fashionable among us moderns, let us not 
be too hasty in rebuking the heathen poet, nurtured under 
the influences of a pagan mythology, for, believing with the 
Spanish dramatist, that “it was only fair that the customers 
should be served with what pleased their taste.” It is besides 
a fact worth mentioning, that the pious St. Jerome used to 
turn to the writings of Plautus for relief and relaxation. And 
when, in 1508, Martin Luther withdrew to the cloister, the 
only profane authors he took with him were Plautus and Vir- 
vil.t Apart from the great Reformer’s well-known weakness 
for comedy, we may readily imagine that the shrewd common- 
sense of the Latin dramatist together with the inordinate ten- 
dency to moralize upon the slightest occasion, must have been 
eminently palatable to that austere moralist. 

With all his shorthcomings, probably no Latin writer has 
had so many successful imitators among modern poets as 
Plautus. In France, among others, Rotrou, Moliére, Regnard, 
and Picard ; in Germany, Lessing and Schiller; in England, 


*See article on “Beaumont and Fletcher,” National Quarterly Review, 
Sept., 1876. 


+Brix Auges. Com, des Plautus. 
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Shakspeare, Dryden, Fielding, Addison, besides others of less 
celebrity—all availed themselves of plots, scenes and hints 
suggested by the Latin dramatist. The most interesting of 
these “adaptations” is offered in the history of Plautus’s 
Menechmi. It was this that suggested to Shakspeare his 
Comedy of Errors,and to Rotrou his Les Ménechmes ; and 
from this it is said Picard derived his play of Lncore des 
Ménechmes, turned into German by Schiller in his Weffe als 
Onkel. 

The plot is the familiar one founded on mistaken iden- 
tity. It is the case of twin brothers separated in early life, 
the rescued one going years after in search of his lost brother, 
and arriving at last by chance at Epidamnus where this same 
lost brother happens to be living. Their wonderful similarity 
causes one to be constantly mistaken for the other, and as 
neither knows of the other’s presence, of course many farcical 
situations are produced. 

In speaking of the Menachmi Mr. Collins says: “It ap- 
pears to have been the only work of Plautus which had at 
that time been translated into English, which may account for 
its being the only one from which Shakspeare seems to have 
borrowed.”* 

We confess that we are not altogether satisfied with such an 
explanation. Reference is of course made to Warner’s trans- 
lation which appeared in 1595. While according to the best 
authorities, the Comedy of Errors could not have been written 
later than 1590. The most rational inference seems to be 
that Shakspeare resorted to the original. We de not purpose 
to revive here the trite question, whether the greatest un- 
inspired writer of ages ever looked into a Latin book; yet, as 
Mr. Collins has thrown the weight of his authority in favor 
of an old fallacy, we must beg to remind the reader that such 
a course of reasoning as that just quoted, will hardly account 
for the expression in Hamlet : 


“Seneca cannot be too heavy, nor Plautus too lig ht.” ¢ 





* Plautus and Terence, p. 71. + Hamlet, Act ii. Sc. 2. 
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It seems hardly probable that Shakspeare should thus ven- 
ture to express so general an opinion, if his own knowledge 
were from the translation of a single play. Shakspeare has 
improved upon the original by the addition of the two Dromios. 
The making the improbability thus doubly improbable by no 
means lessens the interest, while of course it renders matters 
doubly complicated. If it be really true that, as has been 
hinted, this addition was suggested by the plot of the Am- 
phitryon, this in itself would be an utter refutation of Mr. 
Collins’s statement as to the direct source of the plot of 
Shakespeare’s play. 

The English comedy is far superior to the Latin in point 
of characterization. Though one of Shakespeare’s earliest, he 
has nowhere, it seems to us, surpassed it in the skill manifested 
in delineating and contrasting the characters of the two 
brothers. Plautus is amusing; Shakespeare is both amusing 
and suggestive. The moral tone of the Menachmi, it is need- 
less to add, is far below that of the English version. 

The Amphitryon of Plautus is another play that has 
been successfully imitated by moderns. From it are derived 
Les deux Sosias of Rotrou, the Amphitryon of Moliére, 
and Zhe Two Sosias of Dryden. This play also, like the 
preceding, is founded upon a case of mistaken identity. Ju- 
piter and Mercury personate the characters of Amphitryon and 
his servant Sosia, while the latter two are abroad. So success- 
ful is the disguise that even Amphitryon’s wife Alemena is 
deceived into receiving Jupiter as her husband. In the mean- 
time Amphitryon and Sosia return and are confronted by their 
counterfeits. In the confusion that ensues the dispute is re- 
ferred to the pilot Blepharo, who despairs of being able to de- 
cide between them. The result of the intrigue of Jupiter is 
the birth of Hercules, an event which is heralded by a peal of 
thunder, at the shock of which Amphitryon swoons. Upon 
Amphitryon’s recovery, Jupiter appears in his own character, 
clears up the mystery and foretells to Amphitryon that his wife’s 
child shall bless him with deathless glory by his deeds. The 
play was thought to redound greatly to the honor of Jove, 
and was frequently acted when the Romans wished to appease 
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his anger. If so, it is hardly a flattering picture of “Supreme 
Jove,” as, says Mr. Riley, “his Godship figures here in the 
combined characters of an insolent impostor and an unprin- 
cipled dehauchee.” * 


As we have already intimated, the chief desire of Plautus 
seems to have been to gain favor with the masses at any sacri- 
fice. To this low design it is that we owe so many of the 
blemishes in his writings. Yet, when he consents to forego 
popular prejudices, and is simply true to himself, he shows 
that he is capable of uttering the purest sentiments in the finest 
language. We need go no further for a proof of this than to 
the prologue of the /2wdens, supposed to be spoken by the con- 
stellation Arcturus, whose rising and setting were thought to 
have direct influence upon the storms: the play opening with 
the scene of a shipwreck. After depicting the judgment 
which awaits the wicked, the speaker proceeds in a strain 
which we may perhaps translate as follows :— 

“ The names of all the good he keeps inscribed 
On other tablets. Yet the wicked still believe 
That they with sacrifices and with gifts 
May pacify their god. Vain is their task ! 
To supplications from a perjured heart 
He ne’er will hearken. , Should the just man plead 
For mercy, Heaven will not despise his prayer. 
Take then my counsel, ye who spend your lives 
In virtue, falter not. Some day the thought 
Of life so spent will be recalled with joy.” 


The scenery of the Audens is perhaps more picturesque 
than that of any other play of Plautus. The prologist is, as 
we have just stated, a personification of the constellation of 
Arcturus ; his costume was probably highly brilliant, his head- 
dress surmounted by a shining star. The play opens the 
morning after a storm ; in the back ground is represented the 
still angry sea; while a boat is seen in the distance struggling 
through the waves toward the rocky shore. In this boat are 
the two heroines of the play. On one side is seen the city of 
Cyrene, on the other the temple of Venus with an altar in 





* The Comedies of Plautus, by H. T. Riley. London. 1852 and 1869, 
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front ; next to the temple is the cottage of Damones, who is 
living there in seclusion, while other cottages are interspersed 
in the distance. This opening scene has frequently been 
compared to that of Shakespeare’s Tempest, though it has been 
alleged that Shakspeare drew his description from Ariosto. 
The play derives its name from the rope by which a casket, 
which has been lost everboard during the storm, is dragged 
ashore in a net. The casket contains some trinkets belonging 
to Palzstra who was stolen in her infancy, and who by means 
of these is identified as the long lost daughter of Dzemones, 
near whose abode she has been providentially shipwrecked. 
The play, generally speaking, is a spirited one, and the interest 
is well sustained throughout. 

So too we may search the rich fields of ancient literature 
in vain for a more perfect piece of art in its way than the 
Captivi. In pureness of tone and sentiment, it seems to us, 
this play touches the high-water mark of all of Plautus’s 
writings, if not of the Latin drama. Its excellence in this 
respect seems the more remarkable from the fact that there 
are no female characters introduced. Perhaps, however, it is 
to this very deficiency that the success of the play is due. 
For with possibly the exception of Alemena in the Amphitryo, 
and Adelphasium in the Paenulus, the female characters of 
Plautus are almost invariably marvels of insipidity. The plot 
is the favorite one of Plautus’—the efforts of a father to 
recover a lost son ; and as an admirable delineation of disin- 
terested friendship and paternal affection, it is perhaps unsur- 
passed. It would be impossible to compress within fewer 
words the whole system of ethical philosophy implied in the 
two lines addressed by Tyndarus to his captor Hegio : 

“Est profecto deus, qui que nos gerimus auditque et videt, 

Bene merenti bene profuerit, male merenti par erit.” 
Actii. Sc.2. 

Rotrou, Du Ryer, and Roy have each written a play in 
imitation of the Capt/vi. * 


But perhaps the best representative play is the Zrinwmmus. 





* See Thédtre des Latins, par J. B. Levée. Plante. 1820. 
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Though professedly borrowed from the Greek, the allegorical 
style of the prologue, spoken by Luxuria and Inopia, being in 
itself a relic of the newer Attic comedy, Plautus had made it 
entirely his own. Though he nowhere in this attains to such 
a height of poetic inspiration as in the preceding, yet there 
are comparatively few offenses in either art or morals. The 
plot is not an intricate one, and may perhaps be most tersely 
described by the argument prefixed to the play, in the limp- 
ing acrostic,* which we have attempted to preserve in the 
translation : 


“ The Grecian Charmides on going abroad 
Reveals to Callicles a treasure hid. 
Intemperance ruins his son, who sells his house. 
Now Callicles has bought it. He’s to send 
Unto the young man’s sister soon to be 
Married, a dowry by a sharper who’ll 
Make her believe her father sent the gift. 
Unlooked for Charmides returns, and thus 
Sees the trick. Married then are both his children.” 


One of the most amusing characters in dramatic literature 
appears in this play in the person of the faithful slave Stasi- 
mus, “the classical prototype of Scott’s Caleb Balderstone,” 
whose ingenuity is taxed to the utmost to retain a suburban 
farm, the only one of Charmides’ possessions not dissipated by 
his reckless son Lesbonicus, and which the latter insists upon 
giving his sister as her marriage portion. Callicles, his father’s 
friend, finds a way out of the difficulty and determines that 
the hidden treasure shall supply the means of the dowry. In 
order that Lesbonicus shall not suspect whence the money 
came, Callicles, for three pieces of money (Trinummus), hires 
from the Forum a young sharper, “a lying, deceiving, im- 
pertinent scamp,” to pretend that he has come with the money 
from Charmides himself. In order to carry out this trick, the 











* These acrostic arguments, with which each play is prefaced, are sup- 
posed to have been written by Priscian, the Grammarian, about the middle 
of the fifth century, though of remarkably pure latinity for that date. The 
initials of the lines spell the title of the play, and as may be imagined, the 
Latin is generally of a much higher order than the poetry. 
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sharper is to be dressed in some outlandish costume so as to 
present a “foreign” appearance. In the meantime Charmides 
himself returns from abroad, and in his ecstacy at being safely 
restored to land after a long sea voyage breaks forth in a 
joyous tribute to Neptune. The following fragment, in which 
it is attempted to preserve the alliterative and bombastic style 
of the original, may serve as a specimen of the whole strain : 


“Thou ’st been found quite faithful, though 
Men keep saying thou’rt so faithless. Were it not for thee, I know 
That thy servants would have torn me all to tatters, and that they 
Would have pulled poor me to pieces hadst thou not kept them at bay ; 
And that most unmercifully they'd have scattered everywhere 
O’er the sea’s cerulean surface, all my goods and chattels rare. 
Just like dogs, naught else, the angry storms surround a vessel’s beak 
While the winds and waves are wailing, and the showers shrilly shriek ! 
While the masts are split tosplinters, and the yard-arms break and snap, 
And the sails are torn to ribbands ; this, e’en this forlorn mishap 
Would have been had not thy kindly calm been nigh. Now, if you please, 
Keep away, for in the future, I’m resolved to live at ease. 
I’ve enough to live on. Ah! but with what trials I labored on, 
While the riches I was seeking for my own, my only son ! 
Look ! who’s this that’s coming up the street in that strange garb and guise 
Tho’ I want to be at home, I'll look wherein the meaning lies.” 


At this juncture the sharper appears in his strange dress, 
borrowed, as we are informed, from the city theatre, with 
the avowed object of preserving the delusion that he has just 
arrived from foreign lands. Accoutred in this absurd habit, 
his head surmounted by a huge, broad hat, his grotesque 
figure must have been greeted with roars of laughter from 
the audience. It is in allusion to his absurd head-piece that 
Charmides exclaims : 

“ This man is like a mushroom, for he seems 


All head. His face appears Illyrian, 
And such his costume seems to be.” 


The sharper, all unconscious that he is addressing the very 
person whose messenger he is supposed to be, immediately 
enters into a conversation with Charmides, and by his sharp 
retorts and impudent remarks, proves his aptitude for his 
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profession. When asked by Charmides to give his name, the 
sharper exclaims: 


“ A pretty heavy task is that, because 
If you’d begin before the dawn to go 
Thro’ my whole name, ’t would be your bed-time, ere 
You'd reach the end. Tho’ I’ve another name 
About the bigness of a cask of wine, 
A small one which I use for every day, 
’T is Peace. 
Charm—In sooth a roguish name. ’Tis just as tho’ 
Whatever I should trust to you, you’d cry, 
‘A piece!’ * and then the whole should disappear!” 


Charmides, of course, readily detects the imposture, but 
preserves his own ¢ncognito and subjects the sharper to such 
a severe cross-examination that all the wit and impudence of 
the latter are necessary to sustain him. In his desperation, 
he has even forgotten the name of his alleged employer, aver- 
ring that while he was not thinking, he had unconsciously 








*« Edepol nomen nugatorium : 
Quasi dicas, siquid crediderim tibi, ‘ pax’ periise ilico.” 


In sacrificing the letter to the spirit of the original, the writer has the 
proud satisfaction of believing that this poor pun is no worse in the English 
than in the Latin. Brix calls attention to a similar use of pax in Terence ; 
“ Unus est dies, dum argentum eripio: pax: nihil amplius.” Heaut, IV, 3, 
39.) For pax, some editions read /ax, from ¢ango, to steal, which Thornton 
renders as follows : 


Sharp.—’Tis Touchit—that, sir, is my name, 
A common one, 
Charm.—A very knavish name. 
As though you meant to say, if anything 
Was trusted to you, /ouch it, and it is gone.” 


(Comedies of Plautus translated into familiar blank 
verses. B. Thornton. London. 1869-74.) 


A similar double entente appears in the Pseudolus of Plautus: 





Ps— Sed quid est tibi nomen, 
//.-—Harpax, 


; Ps.—Apage te, Harpax han places. 
Hoc quidem hercle hand ibis intro, nequid ‘ harpax ’ feceris.” 


Act IT, Se. 2. 
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swallowed it. When asked where he left his patron, for the 
sake of a reply, he unblushingly declares : 


“T left him in the land of Rhadama 
Somewhere in Monkeydom.” 


When asked to give an account of his adventures, he is ready 
with a traveller’s story : 
“ First to Arabia in Pontus lay 
Our course. 
Char.—What! is Arabia in Pontus! 
Sharp.—Surely, but not the one where people get 
Frankincense, but the one where wormwood grows, 
And chickweed that the fowls delight in. Then 
The stream whose source is just beneath the throne 
Of Jove we sailed— 
Char.—Beneath the throne of Jove! 
Sharp.—Ay, that is what I said—and from the very 
Middle of Heaven. We went straight up the sky 
Borne in a little boat against the current. 
But Jove we failed to see because he’d gone 
Out to his farm to give his slaves their feed ; 
For so the other gods declared to us.” 


When Charmides at last reveals himself, the sharper’s only 
relief is in abuse, which he lavishes without stint upon the 
returned wanderer, and in leaving sums it up the malediction, 


“ Fare-ill, curst Charmides, may every god 
Ruin you now for coming from abroad.” 


The whole dialogue between Charmides and the sharper, 
extending through a hundred and fifty lines of long-trochaic 
verse, is replete with scintillations of wit, brilliant repartee 
and sharp retort, and should be read in full to be properly 
appreciated. It may not be the most exquisite poetry in the 
world; yet we may well believe that to the Romans of two 
thousand years ago it was delightfully fresh and piquant. 
The play ends satisfactorily upon Charmides discovering the 
real state of affairs. He recommends the faithfulness of his 
friend Callicles, presents his daughter with a respectable 
dowry, and apparently without consulting the wishes of either 
of the parties most interested, informs his penitent son that 
the daughter of Callicles is to be given him in marriage. 
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Those of our readers who are admirers of Lessing hardly 
need to be told whence the German poet derived his plot of 
Der Schatz. Indeed, as is well-known, Plautus was an early. 
favorite with that celebrated dramatist and critic. 

We have spoken of the 7rinummus as a representative 
play, and we used the expression advisedly. For in it appear 
the favorite characters of Plautus, the fast young man, the 
simple-minded father, and the cunning, witty servant, while 
full scope is given to the author’s fondness for moralizing. 
The slave Strasimus, though running in the greatest haste, 
still finds time to soliloquize upon the degenerate customs of 
the times, exclaiming in truly Plautian phraseology : 


“ Utinam veteres veterum mores, veteris parsimoniz 


Potius in majore honore hic essent quam mores mali !” 


and the play abounds in maxims, puns and epigrams. 

Another characteristic play is the Panulus, or Young Car- 
thaginian. The plot is the one we have already described as 
being a favorite with Plautus. Hanno, the Carthaginian, in 
searching for his daughters lost in early childhood, comes to 
Calydon where they happen to be living, and where there also 
happens to be the young Carthaginian Agorastocles, who was 
stolen, too, when very young. Hanno first makes himself 
known to Agorastocles who turns out to be the son of a kins- 
man, and in this way discovers his daughters. Everything 
ends comfortably as it behooves a comedy to end. In the 
character of Hanno is seen an admirable embodiment of pater- 
nal affection and open-handed generosity. His life and fortune 
have been devoted to finding his lost daughters, and he no 
sooner discovers the relationship of Agorastocles than he cheer- 
fully surrenders to his young kinsman the property left him 
by the father of Agorastocles, on the supposition of the death 
of the latter. The elder daughter Adelphasium is perhaps the 
best female character delineated in Plautus. Her coquetry 
with her lover Agorastocles seems very simple and natural, 
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and her rebuke of her sister’s love of finery is very fittingly 
expressed ; 


“Invidia in me nunquam ignata ’st, neque malitia, mea soror, 
Bono ingenis me esse ornatam, quam auro multo mavolo, 
Aurum in fortuna invenitur, natura ingenium bonum, 

Bonam ego quam beatum me esse nimio dici mavolo, 
Polchrum ornatum turpes mores pejus coeno conlinunt; 
Lepidi mores turpem ornatum facile factis conprobant ;” 
Act I, Sc. 2 


—a sentiment, which if it does not strike us of to-day as startingly 
new or original, is none the less true now than in the days of 
Plautus. Not less characteristic of the author is the senten- 
tious allegation a few lines preceding the above :— 


“Eo, illud statiu ’st satis quod satis est habitu, quam quod plus sat est.” 


The play of the Mostellaria or “ Hob-goblin,” is generally 
called in English translations by the name of “The Haunted 
House.” Plot there is none, strictly speaking, the interest 
being centred in the ludicrous efforts of the slave Tranio, to 
prevent his master Theuropides, who has just returned from 
abroad, from entering his own house, which is represented as 
haunted ; the truth being that Theuropides’ son and a con- 
genial spirit have been enjoying a carouse there in view of 
which his sudden appearance is decidedly mal a propos. The 
play is coarse in its conception, and has little to recommend it 
to popular favor; it being chiefly remarkable as being the 
original of Regnard’s Le Retour Imprévu, and Fielding’s 
Intriguing Chambermaid. 

Cicero, in his De Senectute, informs us that Plautus 
himself thought very highly of his Pseudolus, an opinion 
apperently shared by Aulus Gellius. Besides being in its 
plot one of the most ingenious, it has certainly many amusing 
scenes, flashes of wit and repartees. The retorts between Simmia 
and Pseudolus are among the most amusing things in Plautus. 
Especially good is the soliloquy of Pseudolus after guaran- 
teeing his penniless young master that he would somewhere 
in some way procure the money necessary to accomplish his 
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purpose of liberating his mistress. It is too long to quote in 
full, but the following lines are a good illustration : 


“ As when the poet begins to write and seeks 
What nowhere in the world exists and finds it, 
And makes like truth what really is not true, 
So nowshall I become a poet. This gold 


Which nowhere in the world exists, I'll find.” * 


The moral tone however is not the most elevated. 

In the Aulularia we have a powerful exhibition of the 
struggles and miseries of a penurious miser, who has found a 
pot of gold, which he is in constant fear will be discovered. 
He drives away from his house the cooks and servants sent 
thither to prepare for his daughter’s wedding feast, fearing 
that they may obtain a clue to his hidden treasure. He carries 
it off, but is watched by the servant of his daughter’s lover, 
Lyconides. Strobilus, the servant, steals the treasure and the 
miser is in the depths of despair. Lyconides, however, per- 
suades his servant to return it and in the end receives it for a 
marriage portion. The concluding part of the play has been 
lost, but there are two extant supplements—a very unsatis- 
factory one written by an anonymous author, and a much 
more excellent one by Codrus Urceus, which is generally 
adopted. Moliére’s play, Z’ Avare, though founded upon this, 
is a great improvement upon it. It also furnished material 
for three plays each entitled Zhe Miser, written respectively 
by Shadwell, Wycherly and Fielding. 

The Bacchides, or Twin Sisters, deserves nothing more 
than a passing notice; the best thing in it being the prologue, 
which is confessedly not by Plautus | but probably by Petrarch. 
The play has little to attract and much to repel, and is insuf- 
ferably dull. 

The Miles Gloriosus, holds up in a comical light the ab- 





* The sentiment here expressed is not unlike a caricature of that in the 
oft-quoted lines : 
“ And as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.” 
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sorbing vanity of its chief character, Pyrgopolinices, and the 
wheedling flattery of his fulsome parasite, Artotrogus. The 
latter, when summoned by his master, answers in the following 
strain : 
“ Hic est, stat propter virum 

Fortem atque fortunatum et forma regia 

Tam bellatorem Mars se haut ausit dicere 

Neque equiperare suas virtutis ad tuas. 

Pyr.—Quemne ego servavi in campis Gorgonidoniis 
Ubi Bumbomachides Clutomestoridysarchides * 
Erat imperator summus, Neptuni nepos?” 
Act I, Se. 1. 

It would be as wearisome as it would be unprofitable to 
give a detailed description of the remaining plays. Though 
in the Casina, we have portrayed the anguish of a totally de- 
praved, “bold, bad man,” whose character is drawn with no 
flinching hand, the play is itself, in taste and morals, perhaps, 
without exaggeration, the poorest picce of literature endowed 
with immortality. The remaining eight are low in art, lower 
in morals, and thoroughly deficient in plot, with little or 
nothing to commend. The Asinaria derives an extrinsic 
interest from the fact that from it is quoted the favorite 
maxim of Louis XII: “ Necesse est sumptum, qui querit 
lucrum.” (Act I, Se. 3.) 

From a passage in the Bacchides,t we may infer that the 
Lpidicus was a special favorite with its author, though it may 
have suffered from bad acting. Yet it is difficult to imagine 
how the most superb acting could relieve it from its dull 
commonplace. It is doubtful whether the Mercator and 
Stichus were ever written by Plautus at all, and the loss of 
them certainly would not detract from his reputation. 

It is not as the writer of these latter plays that we prefer 
Plautus, but rather as the author of the Captivi, Rudens, 
Menechmi, Trinummus, Penulus and Pseudolus. While 








* Writers have professed to discern in these lines the original of the 
opening of Bomébastes Furioso : 
“ Aldibarontiphoskifornio, 


How left you Chrononhotonthologos ?” 
+ Act II, Sc. 2. 
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reflecting, however, that there is excellent authority for the 
assertion that even Homer sometimes seems to nod, let us 
remember also that the chief fault of our poet was that he 
failed to represent a morality in advance of that of his con- 
temporaries. “Of a man’s merit,” says the Abbé Galiani, 
“only his own age has aright to judge. But an age has a 
right to judge of another age.” However we may dissent 
from this as a general proposition, in its special application to 
Plautus, its truth cannot be denied. The vices we condemn 
in him were not his own so much as those of an age in 
Roman history, especially wanting in culture and refinement. 

Plautus is said to have been the first who raised Latin con- 
versation to the dignity of a literary style. Certainly nothing 
could be more natural] and life-like than many of the characters 
he delights to draw. Whether in displaying in a comical light 
the evils of avarice, as in the Awulularia, or in illustrating the 
horrors of slavery as in the Pseudolus, rendered the more 
hideous by its streak of comedy, or in showing up the ludicrous 
perplexities of a vaunting self-conceit, as in the Miles Glori- 
osus, the hero of which compresses his whole character in the 
exclamation : 


“O, may I ne’er be handsomer than now 
I am, so inconvenient is my beauty !” 
it is the same master hand that is manifest: and the natural- 
ness of many of the scenes to-day is good evidence of their 
truthfulness in the times of ancient Rome. 

Yet we should not, from a blind prejudice in favor of every- 
thing belonging to the classics, allow ourselves to be warped 
from a just criticism of our author’s faults as a dramatist. 
Though the main characters are generally well sustained, the 
minor personages are often decidedly weak, contributing 
nothing whatever to the general dénouement of the plot, and 
seeming to have no earthly reason for appearing at all. The 
women especially, as we have before hinted, are, with few 
exceptions, mere simpering creatures; sometimes appearing 
mute, and sometimes not appearing at all, leaving us no more 
impartial testimony as to their charms than may be gathered 
from the ejaculations of their agonized suitors. 
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So, too, the disposition of characters is frequently unsatis- 
factory, to say the least ; some of the most entertaining persons 
unaccountably disappearing in the early part of the play; as 
for instance Grumio in the Mostellaria and Sceparnio in the 
Rudens. The latter play is especially faulty in its conclusion. 
We are left in darkness as to the fate of Ampelisca and her 
lover, while Daemones is guilty of an act so thoroughly incon- 
sistent with his supposed character as to make a table com- 
panion of a noted rascal. In the Panulus, Hanno, the 
Carthaginian, when, after years of vain searching, discovers 
his long-lost daughters, satisfies himself with examining them 
curiously in anything but a fatherly way, and after addressing 
them, so far forgets his kind and affectionate nature as to 
badger and tease the young maidens, before making himself 
known to them. Instances like these might be multiplied ; 
but the errors, at the most, are not serious and may be well 
overlooked in a general review. 

Certainly no writer, ancient or modern, ever succeeded in 
making vice ridiculous and thoroughly contemptible. Without 
indulging in any of the bitter personalities that characterized 
the old Athenian comedy, the characters he sought to satirize 
were types rather than individuals. The dissolute young man 
about town, the extravagant woman of fashion, and the humi- 
liating relationship of patron and client, as embodied in the 
ridiculous parasite, are the subjects most frequently held up 
for ridicule. The returned soldier, boasting of his military 
achievements in foreign lands, a class with which even then 
Rome was inflicted, more than once ‘comes in for his share of 
caricature. It was perhaps impossible that it should be other- 
wise. For the mind of Plautus seems to have been eminently 
receptive rather than creative, and his aim seems to have been 
to represent the Roman man and woman, rather than Roman 
men and women. 

Whatever may be said of the puerility of many of the pas- 
sages of Plautus, his comedies for this reason have a value 
which we shall hardly exchange for the neid itself. We 
see in them Roman life as it really was in the pre-Augustan 
age. Whatever exalted notions poetry and romance may have 
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thrown around the virtues of republican Rome are here de- 
throned, and we see domestic life as it really was, in all its 
attractiveness and in all its hideousness. For though the scenes 
and characters are professedly Greek, they are actually Roman. 
The poet speaks of Triumvirs at Thebes* and Athens, + of 
the Capitol in the Peloponnesus, { and makes his pseudo- 
Greek actors so far forget their assumed nationality as to quote 
Roman proverbs | and speak contemptuously of living like 
Greeks. § How far the scenes and manners are actually Ro- 
man is illustrated in a passage in the Curculio, the scene of 
which is theoretically in the Peloponnesus. The speaker points 
to the halls of the Basilica, describes the various surroundings 
of the Forum, and refers to the Curtian Lake, the rites of 
Venus Cloacina, the Temple of Castor, the Etrurian street, 
and the Velabrum, all noteworthy objects at Rome.4 

No history could give a more faithful picture of ancient 
Roman life and manners. We are constantly finding allusions 
to what we are often disposed to regard as peculiar to modern 
life ;—the alleged extravagance of wives, the (however falsely 
attributed) harshness of step-mothers, the impudence of ser- 
vants, the custom of making New-Year’s presents and playing 
ball; besides others which strike us strangely, as the proverbial 
intemperance of nurses, the custom of taking after-dinner pow- 
ders, the notion of the drinking rainbow, together with a thou- 
sand and one other allusions, which give to Roman history an 
increased interest. 

But these plays have still another value quite as important, 
and that is a philological one. The puns, wretched as we may 
regard many of them, are of inestimable value, as contributing 
the best evidence we have of the ancient Roman pronunciation ; 
while the archaic forms of the words are interesting as show- 
ing the gradual development of the language in successive 





* Amphitryon, Act I, Sc. 1. + Asinaria,1, 2. Audluraria, II, 7. 
t Curculio, Il, 2. 

| Casina, III, 1. Stichus, IV, 1, &c. 

§ Bacchides, 1V,4. Mostellaria, 1,1. 

GY Curculio. ActIV. Sc. 1. 
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generations. The only extant specimens of the Carthaginian 
language are to be found in Plautus’s play of Panulus. Of 
the eighteen lines at the opening of the fifth act, according to 
Bochart, only the first ten are Carthaginian, the remaining 
eight being probably Lybic. Samuel Petit regarded them as 
Hebrew and contrived to write out a translation of them. 
Others have thought them Chinese, Coptic or Persian ; while 
others still affect to regard them as sheer gibberish, invented 
by Plautus himself. The last view has certainly the advan- 
tage of preventing a great deal of useless speculation. For 
the benefit of such of our readers as are unfamiliar with them, 
we transcribe the first three lines without further comment :— 
“ Hyth alonim vualonuth sicorathi si ma com sith, 


Chi mach chunyth mumys tyal mictibariim ischi, 
Lipho canet luth bynuthi ad zdin bynuthii,” etc., etc. 


Paradoxical as it may seem, Plautus was at heart a moral- 
ist. He introduces his moral reflections upon the most incon- 
gruous occasions. And no modern writer has excelled him in 
the wisdom of his utterances or in epigrammatic terseness of 
expression. His works abound in verbal quibbles and allitera- 
tions. Such jingles as the following are very frequent: 

“Omnis omnia optata offerant.” 
“‘ Strepitus, crepitus, sonitus, tonitus.” 
“ Optumo optume optumam operam.” 
“ Quem ego qui sit nescio 
Neque novi neque natus necne is fuerit id solide scio.” 

For some unknown reason the study of Plautus, the great 
poet of republican Rome, has been generally neglected in 
America. His works have been, we believe, introduced into 
but few of our colleges, and he is even now known chiefly by 
hearing his name constantly coupled with that of Terence. 
As is usual in all matters requiring investigation and research, 
Germany is far ahead in its contributions to Plautian literature. 
Ritschl, perhaps the greatest Plautian scholar that has ever lived, 
began in 1848 to restore Plautus, and continued till 1854, after 
which he continued his work of investigating inscriptions. 
Certainly, nothing could be more ingenious than the lines 
composed by himself to fill a vacancy caused by the loss of 
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several verses from the Zrinummus. Fleckeisen, Brix and 
others have labored indefatigably in the same field. 

So long as we retain our present notion of what a classical 
training should consist, the importance of the study of 
Plautus will, we suppose, be generally ignored. And so long 
as the present ingenious method of rendering the study of the 
classics as distasteful as possible continues, it is hardly reason- 
able to expect that the study of the great master-pieces of 
antiquity will extend much beyond the college course. 

If we will, in imagination, transfer ourselves back to the 
Plautian age, before the existence of a national Latin litera- 
ture, and listen to the simple and sincere expressions of the 
poet, whose wit and humor attracted all classes of citizens, 
and whose imitators are found among the greatest names in 
modern literature, we shall probably have little difficulty in 
agreeing with the opinion of lius Stolo, “that the Muses 
would use the language of Plautus, if they were to speak in 
Latin.” 

Amid all the changes of five centuries of Roman history 
the plays of Plautus retained their popularity. A ticket to 
his Casina was found at Pompeii, showing that his play must 
have been acted shortly before A. D. 79. From what has 
already been said regarding the morality of this piece, its 
popularity with the Pompeiiaris may easily be accounted for. 
According to Arnobius, the Amp/itryo was acted as late as 
the close of the third century after Christ. During the middle 
ages we find but little reference to Plautus; though in the 
year 1304 an account was written of him by Petrus Crinitus, 
a Florentine. 

The life of Plautus was a triumphant struggle with adver- 
sity. From a most menial and degrading position, he rose to 
wield a mighty inflience over the minds of his countrymen. 
We are often tempted to rebuke him for his constant catering 
to popular passions and prejudices. Yet while we mete out 
to him just censure for his faults in this respect, let us not 
overlook the servile mannerisms of the greater poets of the 
Augustan age, who sought to gain fame and favor by chanting 
the glories of an imperial despotism. 
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Arr. V.—1. Causes Célébres. Par Gayor pE Prravat. Tomes 
XX. Paris. 1733-43. 
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Lettres de Madame de Sévigné. Tomes XII. Paris. 1862-4. 


3. Institutes de Serre. Par Pierre-Francots-Hercore 
Serre. Paris. ' 


4. Ancient Law. By Str Henry Marine. London. 1860. 


Amona the many and varied branches of foreign and 
domestic jurisprudence, few have undergone more frequent 
and remarkable changes than the Laws of Hereditary Succes- 
sion and Testamentary Disposition. It may not be uninterest- 
ing to note a few of these changes; and first as to the Action 
of TIrato. 

The ancient Roman law, in conceding to the head of a 
family absolute and almost sovereign jurisdiction, a jurisdic- 
tion extending even to the power of life and death over its 
members, of necessity conferred absolute power of disposition 
over property, whether hereditary or acquired by the exertions 
of the testator: Ute quisque sue rei legasset, ita jus esto. 

This power was, however, at an early period of the Roman 

tepublic, found expedient to limit; and it is a remarkable 
fact that the first limitations of which we have historical 
evidence, were not so much in favor of, as adverse to the in- 
terest of the natural heir at law. 

It had become a practice of frequent occurrence among 
the affluent men at Rome to encumber their testamentary dis- 
positions with large legacies and bequests in trust. The pay- 
ment of these legacies, and the fulfillment of these trusts were, 
however, as a rule, dependent on the good faith of the party 
constituted heir by the will, and could not be enforced at law. 
To obviate this difficulty it became customary for the testator 
to insert a conditional clause in the will to the following 
effect: “I constitute Caius my heir on condition that he pay 
to such and such parties the following legacies,” or “ on condi- 
tion that he fulfill the following trust” (fidei commissioni). 

It not unfrequently happened that either intentionally, or 
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owing to some miscalculation on the part of the testator, the 
legacies and trusts contained in the will were so extensive as 
to exhaust the whole estate, or even bring the heir into debt. 
In these cases the heir had the alternative of renouncing the 
estate conferred upon him by the will ; in which case the latter 
fell to the ground, and the property of the testator descended 
to the heir at law as if he had died intestate, ab intestato. 

To remedy this defect in jurisprudence, the two laws were 
passed, known (from the names of the Consuls under whom 
they were enacted) asthe Lew Falcidia and the Lew Trebelliana. 
By the first of these laws the heir was entitled to reserve for 
his own use one-fourth of every legacy or special trust; by 
the second, the same right was extended to general trusts or 
Jidei-commissa. These privileges were adopted in such of the 
French provinces as were governed by the Roman law, (pays 
du droit écrit) and were respectively known under the quart 
Faleidie and the quart Trcbellianque. 

A further advance and one more distinctly in favor of the 
heir was made by the statute which entitled the heir at law 
in every case toa certain proportion of the paternal estate. This 
principle was also adopted by the French provinces, which 
retained the civil law, and the proportion so reserved was 
known as the /égitime. , 

The amount of the /égitime varied according to the num- 
ber of children. In case the number did not exceed four, the 
légitime, to which each child was entitled and of which his 
parents could not deprive him even by will (except in certain 
specified cases), was one-third of the portion which he would 
have inherited in case his ancestor had died intestate. If, 
however, the number of children exceeded four, one-half of 
the whole estate was to be divided between them. 

The law of the /égztime was considered so admirable by 
the early French legislators that it was adopted extensively 
into those provinces in which the civil law did not prevail, but 
which were governed by their own peculiar customs (pays 
coutumiers). Certain of these provinces went even beyond 
the civil law, and authorized parents to claim a right of dégi- 
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time in the estates of such of their children as died without 
lineal heirs. 

The established mode of annulling a will which was in- 
tended to deprive the children and heirs at law of their légitime, 
was known under the civil code, and also in the pays du droit 
cecrit, which followed it, as the action de inofficioso testamento. 
This action was based on a presumed mental incapacity, or on 
the assumption that the unjust disposition had been prompted 
by anger, which was considered a temporary madness. Pro- 
vided, however, that the testator bequeathed to each child or 
lawful heir his dégitime, he was at liberty to dispose of the 
residue of his estate as he saw fit, and no court could investi- 
gate his motives; and even where he attempted to reduce the 
provision for any child to less than his regular /égitime, the 
court would interfere only to the extent of securing to such 
child the full amount of his legitimate portion. 

If, however, the testator expressly disinherited one of his 
children, or omitted to make any provision for him in his 
will, the disinherited, or omitted child, could have the entire 
will declared void by the action de ‘nofficioso testamento. 
The legacies and special dispositions were nevertheless allowed 
to stand, and the disinherited child could claim only his pro- 
proportion of the residuum. 

This was the law as it stood in the civil code, and in the 
pays du droit écrit in which it was adopted. In the pays cou- 
tumiers (that is to say the regions in which the peculiar customs 
of each province and not the civil law prevailed) a principle 
was established far more favorable to the heirs at law. In 
these provinces, not only could the disinherited child bring his 
action de inofficioso testamento, (which, however, entitled him 
merely to the restoration of his /égétime) but in case he could 
show that an unreasonable hatred or anger had induced the 
testator to disinherit him, he might have his action ab irato 
putre, or ab traté matre, (as the case might be) to have the 
entire will set aside, and the succession declared open as in 
cases of intestacy. 

Pierre de Fontaine (in the XIIIth century) says: “A father 
may disinherit his daughter for misconduct, provided he be 
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moved thereto by displeasure at her misconduct only, and not 
by any other cause of anger.” Elsewhere he states: “ Provided 
it do not appear that the parent has made such bequest more 
from hatred to his children than in return for services rendered 
by the legatee.” 

There is some uncertainty as to whether the action ab rato 
could be sustained in the provinces which were governed by 
the Roman law, but there is no doubt that in these provinces 
the disinherited child had his action de inofficioso testamento, 
by which, if successful, he could have the whole will set aside ; 
but whether he could attack a will by the action ab ‘rato (in 
cases where the will accorded him his /égitime) is extremely 
doubtful. 

The Institutes of Serre, Book II, Title 18, section 3, say dis- 
tinctly, “In the pays du droit éerit, provided the children 
receive their /égitime, the testator can dispose of his property 
as he pleases, even to a stranger.” 

One of the earliest decisions on this subject is found in the 
collections of Boniface, Vol. V, Book I, Title 4, chapter 1—a 
decision of the Parliament of Provence, December 5th, 1686. 

The decedent had bequeathed all his property for the sup- 
port of paupers (des pauvres honteux.) After his death, memo- 
randa were found among his papers which manifested an un- 
founded malevolent disposition towards his sisters, and showed 
also that his mind in the latter part of his life was somewhat 
impaired. The sisters instituted the action ab irato; but the 
court held that the question was to be decided, not according 
to the law of the pays coutumiers, but according to the civil 
law, which conferred on brothers and sisters the right to con- 
test a will only when it is in favor of a party who has been 
adjudged infamous; and the decree added that in no case, even 
in the pays coutumiers, was the action ab irato permitted in 
favor of collateral relatives. 

This decision, besides misstating the law of the pays cou- 
tumiers (as we shall hereafter see), does not touch the question 
of the right of lineal heirs to bring this action, even in the 
pays du droit écrit. Some few decisions of a later date would 
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seem to imply that lineal descendants were occasionally allowed 
the benefit of this action even in those provinces. 

It is certain that the Parliament of Paris, when called upon 
to adjudge cases arising in the pays du droit écrit, extended 
to such cases the principles of the pays coutumiers. For in- 
stance, on the 9th of August, 1642, that court set aside the 
testamentary dispositions made by Anne de Rostain, (a resi- 
dent of Lyon, which was governed by the civil law), because 
made under the influence of anger against her children. 

Simone Roux, a native of Forez (pays du droit écrit), had 
by her first husband, Benoit Maget, two daughters, Simone 
and Jeanne Maget. After the decease of Bénoit Maget she 
married the Sieur de Vignancourt. Her eldest daughter she 
made a nun, after having induced her to execute a will in her 
favor; the youngest married the Sieur Artaud. The latter 
obtained a decree setting aside the will of his sister-in-law, and 
adjudging the Dame de Vignancourt to render an account of 
her guardianship of the estate of both daughters. This so 
incensed the mother, that after her daughter’s decease, she 
made a will devising all her estate to a distant relative, and 
disinheriting her grandchildren, to whom she left merely a 
legacy of one hundred //vres each. The Sieur Artaud, as 
guardian for his children, brought the action ab irvatd matre. 
The court set the will aside, July 12th, 1688. 

This shows that the Parliament of Paris, whenever it had 
the opportunity, relaxed the rigor of the civil law, even in the 
provinces where it prevailed. 

The Parliament of Dijon adopted the same rule, on the 
principle that in the Duchy of Burgundy the civil law par- 
tially prevailed. 

These decisions are, however, so manifestly exceptional and 
intended to soften the rigor of the civil law, that we may 
infer, (as a general rule) that the action ab ‘rato was not sus- 
tainable in the pays du droit cerit. 


Secondly: The action ab irato was originally instituted for 
the protection of children whom their parents might have 
disinherited in anger. 
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The right to bring this action was, however, extended to 
parents disinherited by their children ; and, singularly enough, 
parents enjoyed this privilege even in provinces which did not 
confer on them the right of /égit/me in their descendants’ 
estates. 

The Parliament of Paris, by decree of February 12, 1583, 
set aside the will of a son who declared as a reason for devis- 
ing his estate to the poor, that his father had refused to render 
him an account of an estate of which he was guardian. 

The same Parliament, by decree of July 15, 1756, set aside 
the will of Sieur Grimaud, who, being worth two millions, 
bequeathed to his mother only an annuity of sixteen thousand 
livres. 

It was very rarely that collateral relatives were permitted 
to bring this action ; but in special instances in which it clearly 
appeared, from the language of the will itself, that they had 
been disinherited not with deliberate intent, but in a sudden 
fit of anger, the benefit of this action was extended to them. 

The Customs of Brittany (Article 199) expressly extended 
to heirs presumptives the right to set aside wills prompted by 
unreasonable hatred. 

In the once celebrated case of the will of Monsieur de 
Camus (hereinafter cited), the decree expressly states that 
“Collateral relatives are not at liberty to allege any motive of 
hatred, wa/ess it appear by the terms of the will itself. As 
to lineal descendants, this is not required; but it sufficeth that 
such a motive for the dispositions of the testator can be made 
to appear aliunde.” 

The same distinction is insisted upon by Record, Part I, 
chapter 3, section 114, where, after stating that collaterals are 
not admitted to prove the fact of hatred as a motive for their 
disinheritance, he adds “ that it is otherwise when it appears 
in the will itself that the devise was made for motives of ven- 
geance, and not out of favor for the devisee.” 

Thus the Parliament, by decree of March 4, 1602, set aside 
a will in which the collateral relatives, who where thereby dis- 
inherited, were likewise mentioned in terms of insult and 
denunciation. 
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Another question which frequently arose in the ancient 
French courts, was whether, in order to sustain the action a) 
irato, it were necessary that the disinherited party should be 
himself the object of the testator’s displeasure. 

This question was finally determined in the negative by a 
series of decisions. 

By decree of March 3, 1643, the Parliament of Paris set 
aside the will of a wife who, out of hatred to her husband, 
disinherited her children, the will itself expressing the reason. 

By decree of January 10, 1658, the Parliament annulled 
the dispositions of the Dame de Thiersault, made adversely to 
her daughter, although actuated by hatred to her son-in-law, 
Francois Paulard, only. 

By decree of July 12, 1688, it set aside the will of a grand- 
mother, who disinherited her grandchildren out of hatred to 
their father. 

3ut the most remarkable case was that of the, Lieutenant 
Civil de Camus,* decided May 9, 1712. This magistrate had 
married his only daughter to Monsieur de Nicolai, first presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Accounts. From this marriage, which 
lasted only six years, were born two children, Monsieur de 
Nicolai de Goussainville and Mademoiselle de Nicolai. Mon- 
sieur de Nicolai, after the death of his wife, had several 
differences with his father-in-law on the subject of the educa- 
tion of his son. On asecond marriage which he contracted, 
a final rupture occurred between him and Monsieur de Camus, 
which resulted in a law suit between them. Finally Monsieur 
de Camus made a will in which Mademoiselle de Camus was 
constituted sole devisee, to the exclusion of Monsieur de 
Goussainville, and in which it was provided that in the event 
of her decease without issue, the whole estate should revert to 
collateral relatives of the testator. A special clause in the will 
prohibited Mademoiselle de Nicolai from marrying without 
the written consent of her ‘grandmother, Madame de Camus. 

This will was disputed on the ground that it had been 
prompted by the testator’s avowed personal hatred to Mon- 








* Referred to in the Letters of Madame de Sévigné. 
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sieur de Nicolai; and was annulled by decree of August 31st, 
1711. On the appeal from this decree Monsieur lavocat- 
général Chauvelin, after reciting all the circumstances, deli- 
vered the opinion of the Court, to the effect that there was no 
evidence of hatred on the part of the testator toward Monsieur 
de Goussainville, but that the will indicated a strong feeling 
of hostility toward Monsieur de Nicolai: that this was proven 
by the care taken by the testator to prevent the possibility of 
the succession in any event accruing to Monsieur de Nicolai, 
or to any person who might possibly bear his name. The 
decree, annulling the will was, therefore, confirmed May 9th, 
1712.* 


Thirdly : Cases are on record in which the action ab irato 
was sustained for the purpose of setting aside gifts inter vivos 
as well as testamentary dispositions. A father had in his lifetime 
made large donations to two of his daughters who were unmar- 
ried and advanced in years. A third daughter, who was mar- 
ried, together with his son, the Canon de Chartres, attacked 
this disposition as made ab irato patre. The father, as a pre- 
text for the donation, had urged the alleged poverty of his 
daughters and the wealth of his other children ; and, moreover, 
that he had received more services from them as they had 
never abandoned him. Nevertheless, as he had made no pro- 
vision for his other children, either by will or otherwise, it was 
held that they were presumably passed over and indirectly dis- 
inherited without reasonable cause; and that, in consequence, 
they should not be limited to their /égitime, but that the 
donation should be absolutely set aside, and an equal partition 
decreed among the children. 

It must be admitted that this decision carried the principle 
of the action ab irato to its very utmost extent. 

For some time there was a question whether donations 
under a marriage contract were in their nature exempt, or 
whether they were also subjects of attack by the action ab 
trato. 

It would appear, from a decision of the Parliament of 





* Causes célébres, Gayot de Pitaval, Tome VIII. 
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Rennes, and another of the Parliament of Paris, that they 
were exempted, owing to the sacred rights of the parties to 
the marriage contract, and of the issue which might spring 
therefrom. 

In the first case, the donor had married late in life, and by 
the marriage contract settled his whole estate on his wife. He 
had stated openly, both verbally and in writing, that he mar- 
ried simply for the purpose of depriving his heirs of their 
succession. Nevertheless, the donation was held good. 

In the second, Madame de Camus had made to the Mar- 
quis de Flamarans a large donation, in consideration of his 
marriage with Mademoiselle de Blauvan, and had, moreover, 
left him considerable legacies. The donation and the legacies 
were both attacked by the action ab ¢rato. The legacies were 
pronounced invalid, but the donation was allowed to stand. 

On the other hand, a decree of February 29, 1688, expressly 
annulled donations made under cover of a marriage contract, 
in favor of two sons of their respective marriages, to the detri- 
ment of a daughter who had embraced the Roman Catholic 
religion, the family being Protestant. 

This would seem almost to decide the question, were it less 
evident that the fact that the Roman Catholic faith was the 
religion of the land, had great and probably conclusive in- 
fluence in effecting the decision. This is apparent from the 
language used in the decree. “It is easy to see that these 
donations were made out of hatred to the daughter for having 
embraced the Catholic faith; and that liberty should not be 
granted to parents professing the so-called reformed religion 
to deprive their Catholic children of the best part of their 
inheritance for the benefit of those who may be of the same 
faith with themselves ; which would be a liberty too dangerous 
for the public in its consequences.” 

The motives which prompted this decision being so frankly 
avowed, we are justified in regarding it as an exceptional ase + 
and in the absence of other authorities, it seems probable that 
donations causd matrimonii were protected from the opera- 
tion of the action ab irato, 
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Fourthly: Although the action ab ivato would appear from 
its title to have been intended as a remedy only in cases where 
the dispositions were prompted by violent and recent anger, a 
long series of decisions show that it was extended to cases 
where the disposition had grown out of ancient and deeply 
rooted hatred. 

This was established in the celebrated Camus case above 
cited. “ As anger,” said Monsieur l’avocat-général Chauvelin, 
“is not the sole passion which obscures the reason, so neither 
is it the sole passion that can invalidate a testamentary dispo- 
sition. Hatred, which, though less sudden, is more obstinate 
than anger, implants in the heart roots yet deeper. Time, 
which effaces all things, and which diminishes the force of 
most passions, intensifies and strenghtens this one. Its effects, 
though less prompt than those of anger, are more deliberate 
and dangerous. If, like anger, it inspire the desire of ven- 
geance, it leaves the spirit: time to cloak its vengeance; it is 
therefore more dangerous because more difficult to detect. It 
is not therefore surprising that the courts should as often have 
annulled testamentary dispositions instigated by an unjust 
hatred as those which result from anger.” 

To sustain an action ab crato on the ground of hatred, it 
was necessary to establish, first, that the hatred was clearly 
manifested ; secondly, that it was unjust; and lastly, that it 
had prompted the disposition which it was sought to set aside. 

The absence of the first of these requisites caused many 
an action ab irato to terminate unsuccessfully. 

Adam Falargeau, a protestant physician, had made a will 
whereby he largely preferred those of his relatives who pro- 
fessed the same faith with himself. His Roman Catholic next 
of kin claimed that he had so acted in hatred of the religion 
which they professed, and that this was manifested in the 
terms of the will itself. The court held that the will was 
valid, having been made by a party in his right mind, and 
under no irritating influences; that there where phrases used 
in the preamble which seemed offensive to those of the Catholic 
religion, but that the mere expression of the testator’s views 
did not prove disturbance of his testamentary capacity by 
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hatred or anger. The will was confirmed by decree of June 
6, 1628. 

This decision is the more remarkable as the religious pre- 
judices of the court must necessarily have been in favor of 
the contestants who were of the same faith with the judges 
themselves. It shows either a fairness of mind on the part of 
the judges, which was unusual in the seventeenth century, or 
a strong disposition to restrain the action «/ ‘rato within de- 
finite and prescribed limits. 

A woman named Gallet, who left a daughter and a grand- 
child, issue of a deceased son, bequeathed a disproportionate 
share of her estate to the former The mother of the grand- 
child, who was also his guardian, sought to set aside the dispos- 
ition as made ab iratd. The Court held, “ That although 
judgment had been recovered against the testatrix in her life- 
time for the benefit of her grandson, there was no proof that 
this fact had influeneed her will ; and that the court would 
not presume anger against a child who acted only by guardian.” 
The will was sustained April 23,1709. The Dame Laurent 
had tor heirs presumptive two nieces, of whom one was mar- 
ried to the Sieur Verreau, and the other to the Sieur Martin. 
The former had once gone to law with her aunt, but they had 
been reconciled. Difficulties subsequently arose between the 
sisters, and the aunt having offered her mediation, each sister 
gave her a blank power of attorney to regulate the affair with 
the aid of two arbitrators. Two years having elapsed without 
any action having been taken under these powers of attorney, 
the Dame Verreau, after several personal and respectful ap- 
plications for the return of her power, sued her aunt to com- 
pel its restoration. On the very morning following the com- 
mencement of the suit, the Dame Laurent made a will in 
which she declared that neither the Dame Verreau nor any of 
her descendants were to have any portion of her estate. The 
Dame Verreau claimed that this will was prompted by anger, 
which conclusion appears inevitable; yet the will was pro- 
nounced valid by decree of December 19, 1710. 

Although this decision is commonly cited as an instance 
in which the action ab rato failed by reason of the hatred 
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which prompted the will not having been made sufficiently 
apparent, it is so completeiy at variance with all other decisions 
on the subject, that we must look for some other explanation 
of it. The circumstances of the case render it indubitable 
that the will of the Dame Lanrent was instigated not only by 
hatred of her niece, the Dame Verreau, but by a very recent 
anger which was inspired by the action brought against her 
by the latter. The true explanation of this decision lies un- 
doubtedly in the fact that the Dame Verreau was only heir 
presumptive to her aunt, and a collateral relative. Accord- 
ingly the decision is sustained by the law (cited above in the 
case of Monsieur de Camus) that “ collateral relatives are not 
at liberty to allege any motive of hatred wnless it appear in 
the will itself.” As the Dame Laurent had apparently been 
silent in her will relative to the motives which induced her to 
disinherit the Dame Verreau, the latter was not at liberty to 
adduce intrinsic evidence of hatred. -It is to be regretted that 
the principle of law on which this decision was founded should 
not have been more distinctly stated. 

The following cases are more to the point: Monsieur Ossy, 
president of the Parliament of Metz, had in 1711 a lawsuit 
with his daughter Madame Berthier. In 1719 he made a will 
wherein he constituted his two sons his sole heirs. Madame 
Berthier brought suit to set this will aside as made ab trato ; 
but as the lawsuit had lasted but a short time, the amount 
involved, inconsiderable, and eight years had elapsed between 
the conclusion of the suit and the execution of the will, it 
was held that the hatred was not sufficiently manifest, and 
the will was established by decree of July 24, 1722. 

The Sieur Morgues had been twice married. By his first 
marriage he had a son for whom he appears to have enter- 
tained but little affection. At sixteen years of age this son 
went into service in which he remained seven years. On his 
return his father sent him to a house in the country where he 
employed him in the most menial capacities. The young 
man, having learned the manufacture of mathematical instru- 
ments, went eventually to live at the Arsenal and established 
a small business on his own account. Having contracted 
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debts, he was imprisoned in 1768. His father took him out 
of prison, and yielding to the solicitations of friends, settled 
upon him in 1770 a pension of three hundred livres, but reso- 
lutely refused to see him. 

In February 1770 the Sieur Morgues lost his wife, and in 
September of the same year he married a young woman by 
whom he had two daughters. The father’s antipathy to his 
son appears to have steadily increased, until in 1776 he made 
a will whereby he reduced him to his légitime, constituting 
his daughters his sole heirs. He died in 1778. The younger 
Morgues brought an action to annul the will, which he based 
on the hatred which his father had habitually manifested 
toward him; but sufficient proof of the alleged hatred not 
having been adduced, and the Court holding that the aversion 
of the father might be presumed to have arisen from displea- 
sure at his son’s irregularities, the devise to the daughters was 
confirmed by decree of May 8, 1780, and the son charged with 
costs. 

To sustain successfully the action ab irato, it was essential 
to establish that the hatred was unjust. 

The widow Alou had three children: two sons, Charles 
and Louis, and a daughter married to Monsieur de Bregalier, 
counsellor of Paris. She made a will by which Madame de 
Bregalier was largely preferred to her brothers. The two 
sons contested the will, and proved conclusively that the 
testatrix was actuated solely by aversion to them. It was 
shown, however, that the sons had habitually ill-treated their 
mother, and the court therefore established the will by decree 
of April 24, 1662, remarking that the deceased would have 
been justified in disinheriting her sons altogether. 

On the other hand, an unjust hatred, clearly established, 
was always held to be a valid ground for setting aside a will, 
as in the following instances : 

Louise Peneau, wife of the Sieur du Quesnel de Guépi- 
gny, had conceived hatred towards her husband arising from 
ill-treatment on his part which resulted in their separation. 
She had three children, a son and two daughters. The 
youngest daughter adhered to her mother after the separation ; 
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the eldest daughter and the son remained with their father. 
The Dame de Guépigny made a will whereby she constituted 
her youngest daughter her sole legatee. The elder children 
attacked the will. It was proved that the testatrix had made 
this disposition out of hatred to the children who had adhered 
to their father; and by decree of August 19, 1702, it was 
ordered that without regard to the will, the estate of the Dame 
de Grépigny be distributed ab intestatd. The legatee ap- 
pealed, and the decree was affirmed March 11, 1704. 

The Sieur Girardin, on separating from his wife, retained 
with him his sons Félix and Michel Girardin. The Dame Gi- 
rardin was accompanied by her daughter Marie-Anne, who 
married at her mother’s instance and without the assent of her 
father, who thereupon disinherited her. The Dame Girardin 
made a will wherein she constituted her daughter sole legatee. 
The will was set aside by decree of August 19, 1757, on the 
ground that the Dame Girardin was actuated by hatred to her 
sons on account of their attachment to their father, and by a 
desire to indemnify her daughter for the just disinheritance 
she had brought upon her from her father. 

Wills were frequently broken by the action ab 77ato, where 
the heirs were disinherited for having taken steps to place 
their parents under necessary legal restraint; and also where 
the wills of a step-mother had prejudiced the father against 
the children of a former marriage, and caused him to make a 
will unfavorable to such children. 

Antoine Gamot, a watchmaker by profession, had twice 
married. On the 15th of April, 1673, he made a will by 
which he reduced the children of the first marriage to their 
légitime, and left the bulk of his fortune to the children of 
the second wife. After his death, the children of the first 
marriage attacked the will as made ab irato. They showed 
in support of their claim that their father had banished them 
from his house, and that they had been obliged to sue him for 
the property which they had inherited from their mother. 
The court attached no weight to these facts and affirmed the 
will; but on appeal the judgment was reversed, and an equal 
distribution of the estate ordered. 
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Fifthly : The cases in which the laws relating to the action 
ab irato were most rigorously applied, were those in which the 
disposition had been the result of religious differences. 

Special statutes enacted in 1576, 1577 and 1598, decreed 
that “no disinheritance or gift ¢nter vivos made solely on the 
ground of religion should be valid, either of those already 
subsisting or thereafter to be made.” 

These laws were originally passed for the Roman Catholics 
and Protestants impartially ; but the edict of 1685 expressly 
deprived the latter of all benefit of these statutes. This was 
at the time of the ascendency of Madame de Maintenon, and 
may be explained by that fact. 

The question still continued to arise in the case of wills 
made by parties whose property lay in France, but who, from 
religious or other motives, resided in Protestant countries. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century, there resided 
in Holland a wealthy landholder, the Baronne de Walkemberg. 
A zealous Protestant, she held the Romish tenets in horror ; 
especially upon the passage of an act banishing all Protest- 
ants from France, her only child, the Dame de Rencurel 
espoused the Catholic faith. Under these circumstances, 
she made a will on the 21st of May, 1694, by which she de- 
vised and bequeathed all her property to her executors in 
trust to receive the rents and profits and pay them over to her 
‘daughter during her life, and after her decease to such of her 
issue as should embrace the reformed religion, to the rigid ex- 
clusion of such as might hold the Roman Catholic faith. This 
trust to continue to the fourth generation. 

The textatrix died in November, 1699, and the trust went 
into operation for the benefit of the Dame de Rencurel. In 
1703, the latter took the oath of fidelity to the States Gen- 
eral of Holland in the name of her son, Jean George de 
Rencurel, then seven years of age. 

In 1725, Josine de Rencurel, daughter of the Dame de 
Rencurel, who was deceased, publicly abjured the Roman 
Catholic faith in order to exclude her brother under the will ; 
and by decree of the High Council of Holland she was put 
in possession of the trust estate. A subsequent decree mo- 
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dified the first by providing that the revenues should be paid 
exclusively to the Demoiselle de Rencurel so long only as she 
continued to profess the reformed religion, and the other des- 
cendants of the Baronne de Walkemberg did not. 

In 1727, the Demoiselle de Rencurel married the Sieur 
Maudry, a citizen of Geneva, and by decree of July 17, 1736, 
he was substituted in the place of the former trustee of the 
estate. The Sieur Mandry took the opportunity to sell the 
quarter part of the trust estate, and transfer the proceeds 
to France for investment. He died in 1762 and his wife in 
1767, leaving for sole heir a daughter married to the Baron 
de Bagge. 

In 1773, the daughter of Jean George de Rencurel brought 
suit against the Baronne de Bagge for a share in the estate of 
the Baronne de Walkemberg, their great-grandmother. 

The Baronne de Bagge opposed the claim on the ground 
that the Roman Catholic descendants of the Dame de Ren- 
curel were excluded by the will of the Baronne de Walkem- 
berg, and that Jean George de Rencurel and his daughter 
having always professed the Roman Catholic faith, had no 
interest in the estate. 

The defence came most ungraciously from the Baronne de 
Bagge, who had herself recently professed the Roman Cath- 
olic faith ; but the Demoiselle de Rencurel having died leaving 
no issue to claim the inheritance, the question was limited to 
the right to the rents and profits received during her life and 
the life of her father. 

The one question involved in the litigation was whether 
the exclusion of the Catholic descendants under the will were 
a valid exclusion. Supposing this to be the case, the Dame 
Maudry had been lawfully in the receipt of the whole reve- 
nues, and her daughter, the Baronne de Bagge, had nothing 
to return. Taking the opposite view, the restitution of the 
rents and profits was inevitable, the Sieur Maudry and his 
wife, by letters written to the Sieur de Rencurel and after- 
wards to his daughter, having put it out of their power, and 
out of the power of the Baronne de Bagge, their heir, to 
plead the law which conferred on bona fide possessors the 
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right to all rents and profits received prior to the suit brought. 

The question was accordingly adjusted between the Ba- 
ronne de Bagge and the creditors of the Demoiselle de Ren- 
curel, although all Roman Catholics, as if the action had been 
between the Demoiselle de Rencurel herself and the Dame 
Maudry; or in other words, between a Roman Catholic and 
a Protestant. 

The Parliament of Paris by decree of 1777 adjudged the 
Baronne de Bagge to account to the creditors of the Demoi- 
selle de Rencurel for one-half of the rents and profits received 
by the Sieur Maudry and his wife accruing from the trust 
estate of the Baronne de Walkemberg, and to furnish an exact 
inventory of the estate of the said Baronne de Walkemberg. 

This decree amounted to a decision that a disinheritance 
effected even in Holland from motives of hatred to the Roman 
Catholic religion could not be recognized as valid in France, 
and that the party who had profited by it could be compelled 
by law to restore the rents and profits received. 

This decision was undoubtedly in accordance with the views 
generally entertained in France prior to the Revolution ; not- 
withstanding which fact, the Baronne de Bagge having ap- 
pealed to the High Council of Paris, the decree of 1777 was 
reversed by judgment of October 5, 1778; and by special de- 
cree of March 5, 1781, the creditors of the Demoiselle de Ren- 
curel were declared to be not entitled to any share in the suc- 
cession of the Baronne de Walkemberg or the trust estate 
created by her will. The decision was based on the general 
principle that a will could be adjudged void only by the tri- 
bunals of the country where it had been proven; and that the 
High Council of Holland having pronounced the will of the 
Baronne de Walkemberg valid under the laws of the United 
Provinces, the courts of France could not interfere with its 
provisions even when they were to be enforced within French 
jurisdiction. 

While strictly enforcing the statutes invalidating all be- 
quests made out of hatred to the established religion, the courts 
of France were far from assuming that every bequest toa 
party professing the faith of the testator to the prejudice of 
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relatives holding the established religion was necessarily ac- 
tuated by a motive of hatred. This they left to be estab- 
lished by the same evidence as any other alleged motive on 
which was founded the action ab irato. 

This was established by a decree of July 10, 1647, in the 
ease of a donation inter vivos, which the collateral relatives at- 
tacked on the ground that the donor and donee were Protest- 
ants, whereas they, the contesting parties, professed the estab- 
lished faith. Monsieur l’avocat-général Talon observed in the 
decree that “disinheritance on account of religion is invalid ; 
but it does not follow that the decedent may not have had 
some personal preference for the party professing the same 
faith with himself; and it cannot be assumed that he preferred 
him out of hatred to the established religion.” 

A similar decree was rendered April 12, 1685, which sus- 
tained a legacy given by the Dame de Manudegris to a protes- 
tant lawyer, which legacy was attacked by the collateral 
relatives on the same ground. “It is true, (such is the lan- 
guage of the decree,) that article 26 of the dit de Nantes 
applies to donations made in prejudice of a collateral heir, as 
well as to those which disinherit a lineal descendant, when it 
appears that the bequest had not other motive than that of 
hatred to religion; but whoever attacks a bequest valid in 
form on the ground of a vicious motive which is alleged to 
have actuated it, must furnish proof of the alleged vicious 
motive; and the party who has a well authenticated instru- 
ment in his favor, is not required to establish by proof a 
worthy motive for his testator’s liberality. There is no law 
which prohibits professors of the so-called reformed religion 
from bequeathing their property to those of their own faith, 
although their heirs presumptive may be Roman Catholics; 
unless it be conclusively established that the bequest was 
actuated by motives of hatred to the religion of the land.” 

To the same effect was the decision in the case of the will 
of Adam Falargeau above cited. 

In other words, the same rule prevailed in regard to the 
action ab zrato when founded on a question of religion, as in 
actions founded on other grounds of displeasure, namely, that 
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to annul a bequest or devise by means of this action, it must 
be clearly established that the hatred or anger alleged by the 
heir at law was the actual motive which impelled the testator 
to make the devise or hequest which it was sought to over- 
throw by the action. 


Sixthly :; The proof required to be made in the action ab 
ivato of the alleged hatred or anger on which the suit was 
based, was, as a general rule, to be sought in the instrument 
which the action was brought to set aside, and in the language 
of the devise or bequest which diverted the inheritance from 
the heir at law. Where the contestants were collaterals, this 
rule was inflexible, and no evidence of hatred or anger, even 
when appearing plainly in other parts of the will, was allowed 
any weight, unless the motive could be inferred from the 
terms of the bequest itself. 

This rule, which evidently proceeded from the indisposi- 
tion of the courts to concern themselves with the interests of 
collateral relatives, unless a vicious motive was manifested 
beyond question, was not unfrequently invoked by the bene- 
ticiaries, even where the contestants were lineal heirs. 

This was the case in the celebrated suit brought to set 
aside the will of Monsieur de Camus. The decision in this 
case had been based mainly on the evidence of hatred con- 
tained in the provisions by which in the event of the decease 
of Mademoiselle de Nicolai without issue, the succession was 
to pass to collateral relatives of his mother rather than to Mon- 
sieur de Nicolai or Monsieur de Goussainville. Mademoiselle 
de Nicolai claimed that the sole effect of the hatred mani- 
fested by this preference was to destroy the clause in the will 
which created it, namely, the provisions affecting the succes- 
sion, leaving the original devise of the whole estate to her 
undisturbed. “The devise,” she urged, “ is pure and simple : 
the testator gives me his entire estate. Allowing that the 
conditions which follow are invalid, they do not invalidate 
the devise, the terms of which contain no evidence of ill-will 
towards my father or brother.” 

Monsieur l’avocat-général Chauvelin, in his decree, ex- 
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poses the fallacy of this argument. “The will in the first 
instance,” he remarks, “ contains a devise of the whole estate 
in favor of Mademoiselle de Nicolai; this provision is suc- 
ceeded by certain conditions regulating the right of succession 
under which the testator chose the devise to take effet. 

“The question before the Court is not whether these con- 
ditions are valid or otherwise. That question could be urged 
only between Monsieur de Goussainville and the heirs of Ma- 
demoiselle de Nicolai, supposing her to have received the 
inheritance. Our object is to ascertain the motive which in- 
duced the testator to make this disposition. What evidence 
can be stronger than that of the other dispositions, showing 
what the testator intended to do by what he has done ? 

“The whole will contributes to show the motive of Mon- 
sieur de Camus. The principal devise, as well as the accom- 
panying conditions, was his work ; and if it be true that the 
hatred of Monsieur de Camus towards his son-in-law prompted 
said couditions, they cannot be so detached from the original 
devise as to permit us to attribute it to a different motive. 

* We cannot assume that a testator in the same will was 
actuated at one time by a motive of hatred and at another by 
a reasonable preference; or that one motive prompted the 
conditions and another the main devise, especially when both 
conditions and devise are to the prejudice of the same individ- 
ual. We cannot, therefore, separate the devise from the condi- 
tions appended thereto. If the latter be vicious, they involve 
the original devise, inasmuch as all were actuated by the same 
motive.” 

Upon these judicious considerations, the decree was affirmed. 

This decision settled the law that hatred and anger could 
be established by lineal heirs from evidence appearing in other 
portions of the will than that directed especially against them. 

This rule of law was still more effectually established by 
the following decision rendered seventy years later : 

The Sieur Milot owed to his son on account of the estate 
of his deceased wife. This the young man being unable to 
obtain by fair means, he brought an action against his father 
for an accounting of his mother’s estate, which greatly incensed 
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the father. In 1775 the Sieur Milot made a will whereby he 
left all his property to his son-in-law in trust to receive the 
revenues and pay therefrom an annuity to his son forlife. By 
a subsequent codicil he gave his son-in-law the estate absolutely, 
merely requesting him to provide for his son according to the 
terms of the former provisions of the will. The will was con- 
tested by young Milot, and by decree of July 28, 1771, the 
principal court at Laon established the will, but rejected the 
codicil as made ab trato. From this decision young Milot 
appealed. 

Monsieur l’avocat-général d’Aguesseau de Fresne, in the 
decision of the appeal, declares the law in the following 
words: “ The hatred or anger of the testator must appear in 
the language of the bequest itself in case the cause thereof be 
recent; but if the cause be of ancient date, it sufficeth to show 
that the provisions of the will result therefrom: A recent 
anger is not easy to dissemble ; a hatred that has taken long 
root may not be apparent; its effects, nevertheless, are none 
the less perceptible. The suit by the contestant against the 
testator was prior to 1770; the will was not drawn until 
1775. Still the ressentment, though ancient, was not neces- 
sarily appeased ; and if the will show ill-feeling, it may justly 
be attributed to that cause. The will itself manifests no ha- 
tred to the contestants. True, it leaves the property for him 
in trust ; that may, however, have been but a wise precaution. 
But the hatred is unmistakably manifested in the codicil in 
which he devises the property to his son-in-law absolutely. A 
motive of hatred having been in that mode established, the 
will also should be annulled.” 

On these considerations the judgment of the Court below 
was reversed, but the will as well as the codicil pronounced 
invalid by decree of May 1st, 1782. 

That lineal heirs were allowed to adduce evidence, even 
from extrinsic facts, in the absence of direct proof of hatred in 
the will itself, appears from the decree in the case of the will 
of Antoine Gamot, September Ist, 1676, above cited,in which 
the children of the first marriage were allowed to produce 
evidence that they had been ill-treated by their father in his 
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lifetime, and were banished from his house at the instance of 
his second wife. Evidence of these facts was rejected in the 
lower court; but the Parliament of Paris on appeal pronounced 
it relevant, and annulled the will.* 

The same principle was established in the Camus case, and 
was indirectly admitted in the decree of the Parliament of 
Provence, December 5th, 1686, (cited above from the collect- 
ions of Boniface,) in which the action was based entirely on 
memoranda, made by the testator and forming no part of the 
will. 

Seventhly ; The general effect of the action ab irato was to 
annul the will and every disposition therein contained, and to 
have the estate decreed to be distributed among the heirs as 
if their ancestors had died intestate. As a rule legacies to 
individuals shared the fate of the will, but this rule was not 
inflexible, and instances are on record in which special legacies 
have been pronounced valid and ordered to be paid, and the 
will decreed to stand good to that extent. 

For instance the decree of August 19, 1737, above cited, 
in which the will of the widow Girardin in favor of her 
daughter was set aside, and the sons declared to be entitled to 
their shares in her estate, was subsequently modified by decree 
of September Ist, 1739, which affirmed the validity of a 
legacy to her granddaughter of ten thousond livres although 
contained in the same will. 

In fact the courts appear to have acted very much on the 
principle of Courts of Equity, allowing themselves a wide dis- 
cretion by which every case was adjudged according to the 
particular circumstances connected with it, and not by rule or 
precedent. 

The principle on which they appear to have acted was 
that whenever the legacy was clearly one which the testator 
might have contemplated in any event, and would have made 
even had he not been influenced by the anger which dictated 
the will. Such legacy,if not excessive,should be allowed to 
stand. 


*Causes célébres de Gayot de Pitaval, Vol. XIX, p. 187. 
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Eighthly: Until the Revolution effected the utter anni- 
hilation of all established law and order, the action ab irato 
appears to have continued a favorite remedy in France. It is 
certain, at least, that numerous decisions therein are recorded 
between 1780 and 1793. 

With the Revolution, however, all recognized legal reme- 
dies fell to the ground. For while it was literally the Reign 
of Terror; in other words, the reign of the ignorant and 
lawless, in whose eyes property was crime, and the idea of 
legal safeguards or remedies of any kind other than an appeal 
to the strong arm, was an idea not to be tolerated. 

With the return of law and order, under the Consulate and 
the Empire, a new state of things was inaugurated. The Code 
Napoléon established a uniform law for capital and province 
—for pays du droit écrit and pays coutumiers. The civil law 
and the old established customs were not to be revived; but a 
written and statutory law was to govern the whole nation, and 
a law adapted to the spirit of the age and the exigencies of the 
times, and before which effete privileges and time-honored 
customs held no place. 

The Empire had its day, and with its fall the restoration 
of the Monarchy seemed to foreshadow the revival of ancient 
usages. But in the meantime a new generation had arisen— 
a generation to which the civil law was a myth, and the cus- 
toms of the provinces a thing of the past. The Code Napo- 
léon had endeared itself to the hearts of the French people ; 
and the attempt to restore the old civil jurisprudence was at- 
tended with so many difficulties that the rulers wisely refrain- 
ed from disturbing a system which had become the law of the 
land, and taken deeper hold than the ancient usages which 
had been so rudely uprooted. 

The action ab irato is now a thing of the past. In re- 
viewing its history we can afford to recognize its many ad- 
vantages. In a period when the middle class, while possessed 
of great wealth, were as a rule imperfectly educated; when 
the passions were violent and easily aroused; when powerful 
religious bodies stood in readiness to avail themselves of mo- 
ments of temporary irritation; when the body was weak and 
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the intellect easily obscured, to secure from the irritated and 
declining parent a disposition of his estate which in calmer 
moments and with time for reflection, he would never 
have chosen to make ; and when superstition held such sway 
over the minds of the many that they would consider the re- 
vocation of a bequest to religious uses, made in a moment of 
hasty anger, fraught with peril to the salvation of their souls ; 
under these circumstances we cannot but admit the great 
benefit of a law which enabled the injured heir to investigate 
the motives of a bequest which disinherited him, and to be 
relieved from a destitution to which, perhaps, in moments of 
calm reflection, his parents would never have condemned him. 
On the other hand, we can see the great abuses to which such 
an action was liable, the facilities which it offered to any heir 
who felt dissatisfied with his portion to drag before the public 
each detail of family history, and to encumber the records 
with disclosures of a painful character. Judging from what 
we have ourselves witnessed in cases where wills have been 
contested, and the testator’s mental capacity attacked, we can 
scarcely desire the extension of the powers conferred on a dis- 
satisfied heir. At the same time we may well be thankful 
that we live in a land and at a period when the general diffu- 
sion of education, the popular intelligence, and the freedom 
from the chains of superstition, render unnecessary the estab- 
lishment of legal remedies fraught necessarily with such grave 
evils :— Zempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis. 
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Arr. VI.—1. The Physiological Influence of Light. By 
Forses Winstow, M. D., D.C. L. London. 1860. 


2. A Short Discourse concerning Pestilential Contagion. 
sy Ricuarp Mrap, M. D. London. 1720. 


3. Influence of the Moon in Fevers. By Francis Barrour, 
M. D. Caleutta. 1784. 


“ He appointeth the moon for seasons.” 
Psalmist. 


Popucar superstition, from time immemorial, has invested 
the moon and other heavenly bodies with an influence upon 
sublunary things more occult than science, until recently at 
least, was able to verify. It is strange how such curious ideas 
or notions should take possession of the human mind. They 
could not have been derived from any precise or definite 
knowledge of the planetary system, nor of the influence of 
solar light, for astronomy is a growth of comparatively modern 
times, and the true nature and constitution of light have only 
within a recent period been clearly apprehended: and without 
such knowledge everything respecting its influence must rest 
on vague conjecture—must be mere guesses at truth. But 
what a wonderful faculty, or power in man is this, that leads 
him to make such happy guesses of sublime realities ! 

One would surmise from this that we believed in lunar in- 
fluence; that we had faith in the notion that the stars have a 
hand in shaping human destiny. Yes, we do believe every- 
thing of that kind, or of every other kind, so far as it rests upon 
substantial data. We confess that we would believe the moon 
was made of green cheese, or the earth in six days, or that the 
sun revolved around the earth, if the evidence were conclusive 
of the fact. No one can have a realizing sense of the vital- 
izing powers of light, and dispute the mundane influence of 
the planets; for, surely, they do send luminous beams to us 
every moment of time; little messages of light and love to 
illumine the darkness and influence the destiny of living beings. 
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The opinions of the ancients on this subject are exceedingly 
interesting. From the earliest times the moon has been in- 
vested with peculiar powers, sometimes potential for evil, at 
others potential for good. The Greeks regarded the full moon 
as the most propitious time for marriage and reproduction. 
“Hesiod asserted that the fourth day of the moon was propi- 
tious, but the eighteenth was bad, especially to females.” 
And even Socrates, that grand incomparable man of antiquity, 
had an idea, perhaps indefinite, that the planets influenced the 
affairs of earth. He did not think it profitable to study as- 
tronomy, however, except so far as to be able to tell the time 
of day, the month and the seasons, and “ when it is best to go 
to sea, or make a voyage.” Further study of that subject 
was useless.* 

The Greeks worshiped the sun and the moon, and regard- 
ed it a heresy to doubt the deityship of both. Their great 
philosophers discarded the idea, of course, and some of them 
were severely punished for the heresy—as, for instance, Socra- 
tes—by being condemned to drink hemlock, and Anaxagoras, to 
perpetual banishment. Dr. Laycock says, that “among the 
ancient nations the general idea was, that the lunar influence 
varied according to the age of the moon.” Its influence aug- 
mented at the increase of the moon, and decreased upon its 
decline. “Among the Jews,” says the same writer, “the full 
moon was believed to be lucky, and the other phases disas- 
trous.” And a Jewish writer+ observes that “the full moon 
is propitious to new-born children; but if the child be born in 
the increase or wane, the horns of that planet causes death ; or, 
if it survive, it is generally guilty of some enormous crime.” 

The Jews, also, worshiped the moon, in a measure. The 
new moon was kept among that peculiar people as a day of 
rejoicing and festivity. Like the Sabbath, it was likewise an 
occasion for worship and the offering of sacrifice. “ And in 
the day of the new moon,” reads one of their ordinances, the 
sacrifice “ shall be a young bullock without blemish, and six 

* Vide The National Quarterly Review, Art. Anaxagoras, vol. XXVII, 
p. 206. 
+ Rabbi Abravanel. 
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lambs and a ram: they shall be without blemish.”* And 
the Psalmist says: “Blow up the trumpet in the new moon, 
in the time appointed for our solemn feast-day ; for this was 
a statute for Israel, and a law of the God of Jacob.” + 

The ancient Spartans, too, attributed great influence to the 
moon in human affairs. So great was their faith in the be- 
nignity of the new moon that they avoided all important 
undertakings in its decline, or wane. The full moon was 
especially reserved as the only admissible time for marching 
against their enemies. The uniform success which attended 
upon their arms is historical; but we shall attribute it to their 
well-known valor, rather than to the specific influence of the 
full moon. 

Numerous tribes of the human family hold the moon in 
the same high regard. According to Dobell’s Travels in 
Kamtchatka and Siberia, “the Burettas never undertake 
anything of importance between the new and full moon.” 
And Prichard, in his Analysis of Egyptian Mythology, men- 
tions the prevalence of the belief among the Egyptians “that 
things prospered more at the full moon than when the moon 
was waning, and he supposes that Bonbastis, or the Egyptian 
Diana, signified the beneficient influence exercised by the 
moon over pregnant women.” Many travellers in the tropics 
have remarked the singular beauty of the full moon, which 
accounts for its influence upon the mind of the southern 
savage, and for its being an occasion for general rejoicing.t 

Aristotle was of the opinion that earthquakes were in- 
fluenced by the moon’s phases; and Pliny believed that the 
moon promoted putrefaction in dead bodies, and “ produced 
drowziness and stupor in those who sleep under her beams.” 
Von Helmont, the alchemist of the seventeenth century, 
maintained a similar doctrine. That strange genius “ affirmed 
that a wound inflicted during the period of moonlight is most 
difficult to heal, and boldly asserted that if a frog be washed 


* Ezekiel, xlvi, 6. + Ixxxi, 3, 4. 





¢ Vide Buckle’s collections on this subject, Posthumous Works. Arts. 
573 and 1697, 
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clean and tied to a stake under the rays of the moon in a cold 
winter’s night, on the following morning the body will be 
found dissolved in a gelatinous substance, bearing the shape of 
the reptile; and that coldness alone, without the lunar action, 
will never produce the same effect.” * That sounds like the 
story, which probably had a similar origin or emanated from 
the same source, that if an infant be allowed to sleep with 
the moon’s full light falling upon its face, it will never awaken, 
or if it do, it will be idiotic—* moonstruck ” or become 
“luny.” And a clever article in The Review for September, 
1873, referring to the superstitious beliefs of mankind, says: 
“People enough there are who would never dare to fall asleep 
with the moon shining in their faces, lest they might wake up 
blind in the morning; and many a farmer still believes that 
vegetables planted in one phase of the moon run to tops or 
leaves, while planted in the other, they are pretty sure to bear 
fruit quite extravagantly. Both myths are relics of the an- 
cients, as is that of good luck or bad, depending upon the 
shoulder over which the new moon is first seen—to which is 
traceable the vulgar idiom, ‘over the left. Very ancient, 
too, is the idea that moonshine must not be permitted to fall 
on the face of a sleeping infant, its beams inducing idiocy.” 
No less a philosopher than Galen, the eminent Pagan, and one 
of the medical lights of the second century, asserted “ that all 
animals that are born when the moon is falciform, or at the 
half-quarter, are weak, feeble, and short-lived ; whereas those 
that come into the world during the full moon are healthy, 
vigorous and long-lived.” 

Winslow cites Lucilius, the Roman satirist, who says “ that 
oysters and echivi fatten during lunar augmentation, which 
also, according to Gellius, enlarges the eyes of cats; and that 
onions throw out their buds in the decrease of the mvon, and 
wither in her increase, which induced the people of Pelusi to 
avoid their use. “ Horace, also, notices the superiority of shell- 
fish during the moon’s increase.+ Lord Bacon maintained 





* Cited by Winslow. Physiological Influence of Light. 
+ lbid. p. 62. 
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the faith of the ancients relative to the influence of the moon 
upon mundane events. And it is said “that this great philoso- 
pher always had a severe attack of syncope at the time of a 
lunar eclipse.”* 

Mr. Robert Hunt of England, who has given much attention 
to the influence of the different elements of the solar ray upon 
vegetation, believes the popular notion that mushrooms and 
other varieties of the fungi grow best in moonlight, to be well- 
founded. He states that he “could not, with the utmost at- 
tention, make the agaricus muscarius grow behind any other 
absorbent media than the yellow, under which it grew luxuri- 
antly.” All healthy vegetation, on the other hand, requires 
the deeper elements of the ray for germination and develop- 
ment—that part of light in which resides the actinic principle. 
Moonlight is especially deficient in that principle, as well as, in 
the thermic, or heat principle; “and the amount of chemical 
action which has been detected (from it) is exceedingly small ” 
—just sufficient to waken into life the feeble species of the fungi. 
“ We must, therefore, regard the moonbeams,” continues Mr. 
Hunt, “as consisting largely of the luminous rays, the other 
active rays being in all probability absorbed by the moon’s 
surface.” + 

If full credence be placed in the correctness of mod- 
ern investigation the influence of the moon in terrestrial 
affairs is extremely small. It is a difficult matter, however, to 
determine the amount and character of that influence with any 
considerable approach to scientific accuracy, because the effects 
produced may be such as our instruments of observation are 
not calculated to detect. So far as the scientific observations 
of the weather is concerned, however, the means of physicists 
may or may not be ample. At all events “ Prof. Wierzbicki, 
assistant at the observatory at Cracow, has made use of 45 
years of continuous observations on the climate of that 
station to investigate the influence of the moon. The first 
person who made any practical investigation of this subject 








* Physiological Influence of Light, p. 62. 
+ Researches on Light, p. 240. 
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appears to have been Laplace, who studied the influence of the 
moon upon the height of the barometer. In the same direct- 
ion, also, Bouvard labored, basing his investigation on twelve 
years of observations at Paris, and he proved that the influence 
of the moon upon our atmosphere was so inconsiderable, at 
least for the latitude of Paris, that it might be considered as 
not existing at all. Wierzbicki divides his investigation into 
two sections; studying first the influence of the synodic revo- 
lution of the moon, or the time that the moon occupies in 
passing through all its phases, and further subdividing the period 
of forty-five years into two periods of nineteen years each, and 
showing that for both of these periods, as well as for the entire 
period of forty-five years, the clear weather, (¢. e. the number 
of clear days,) shows scarcely any trace of a connection with 
the phase of the moon. During the lunar month, in fact, the 
number of clear days increases and diminishes five times, and 
without any apparent regularity. 

“With regard to the rainfall, it appears that in the first 
period of nineteen years the maximum rainfall occurs between 
the first quarter and the full moon, and the least rainfall be- 
tween the full moon and the last quarter. On the other hand, 
the last period of nineteen years leads to a different result; so 
that, from the whole series of observations, there results only 
a very slight indication of a connection with the moon— 
which connection, if it actually exists, would require for its 
demonstration a series of measurements of the rainfall num- 
bering through a much longer period of years. The result 
attained by the study of the number of days on which rain 
fell substantially agrees with that from the study of the quan- 
tity of rain fallen, in showing that the moon has very little, if 
any, influence upon processes in our atmosphere. The same 
author, in studying the anomalistic revolution of the moon, 
gives, by a very careful process of reasoning, two conclusions 
different from those advocated by Schiaparelli, in finding no 
trace of the influence of the distance of the moon from the 
earth upon meteorological phenomena.” * 


*N. Y. Tribune, January 22d, 1874. 
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We are all familiar with the signs of the Zodiac, which are 
nothing but a relic of the superstitious notions of the ancients 
relative to planetary influence. According to the alchemists 
every organ of the body had its star under whose particu- 
lar influence and control it was. Thus the heart was under 
the special protection of the sun, being the supposed centre of 
the physiological system ; the brain was under the special guard- 
ianship of the moon. Hence the word /wnatic or lunacy, as ap- 
plied to those whose minds, or reasons were affected. It is 
very common even to this day to speak of weak-minded people 
as “ moonstruck,” and of certain erratic individuals as being 


“luny.” 


The German word for moon, Mond, is masculine, 
because it impresses the imagination as cold, phlegmatic, 
unsympathetic; while sun, sohn, in the same language, is 
feminine for the reason of its more genial, vivifying and 
cheerful influence. * 

In the oid astrological system Jupiter was supposed to in- 
fluence the lungs; Saturn the spleen ; Venus the kidneys; Mars 
took special charge of the liver, and choleric people in general ; 
while Mercury’s influence was upon the sexual organs and the 
reproductive functions. Medicines, also, had each its particu- 
lar star, under whose influence it was gathered and prepared, 
and which presided over its specitic operation upon the human 
economy. The seasons had their medicines, also. Thus ca- 
thartics were supposed to be particularly adapted to spring 
time; and the practice which followed as a sequence of that 
belief is not altogether obsolete among people of intelligence 
to-day ! 

The belief was quite prevalent, at one time, that the moon 
influenced the monthly crises and all other periodical changes in 
health or disease. The crisis in particular diseases were 
ascribed by Hippocrates, and the opinion was afterward re- 
affirmed by Galen, to the influence of the lunar periods. 


* It is curious to observe in this connection that according to the astrologi- 
cal notions of the Greenlanders, the moon and sun were once human beings ; 
the former being a man and the lattera woman. They were also lovers; the 
moon continually chasing the sun, while the latter was continually endeav- 
oring to elude his approach. Vide Ayede’s Greenland, p, 206. 
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Indeed, so sure was Hippocrates of the influence of the stars 
on the vital functions, and the rise and course of disease, that 
he thought no physician properly qualified to practise his 
calling who was not versed in astronomical science. He ex- 
pressly “advises his son, Thassalus, to study the science of 
numbers and geometry,” and affirms that the “rising and 
setting of the stars have great effect upon the distempers.” 

Many prominent medical writers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries were deeply impressed with the import- 
ance of the moon’s influence upon human events. If that lu- 
minary’s influence were so potent upon meteorological phenom- 
ena, storms, tides, winds, temperature, etc., it were surely not 
irrational to assume that she held dominion of a certain sort and 
degree over the conditions of vegetable and animal life. With 
the object of disproving the fallacy, or of confirming the truth 
of the assumption, careful observations were made by them, and 
the whole subject reduced to the scientific basis of geometrical 
calculation. Dr. Mead, a learned contemporary of Newton, 
left to the world a valuable treatise on the subject, embodying 
the results of his lunar studies. Later, Dr. Balfour, an 
English army surgeon, did the same. According to the latter, 
the influence of the moon was more noticeable in the tropics 
than in temperate and northern latitudes. In India, he main- 
tained that the moon influenced, in a marked manner, the course 
and type of fevers. His means of observations were certainly 
quite ample, and the facts collected by him appear to justify 
his conclusions; Wierzbecki, to the contrary notwithstanding. 
As stated by the late Dr. Winslow, they were, briefly, that along 
with the full and change of the moon there is certainly occur- 
ring some uncommon or adventitious state or quality in the air, 
which increases fever and disposes to an unfavorable termination 
or crisis ; and that along with the intervals there is constantly 
occurring a state or quality in the air opposite to the former which 
does not excite but diminish fever and dispose to a favorable 
crisis.” * 

Dr. Scott, another credible observer of lunar influence 
upon the fevers of Western India, says that “The 





* Vide Balfour's Treatise on the Influence of the Moon in Fevers. 
VOL, XXXIV.—NO, LXVII. 9 
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influence of the moon upon the human body in this part of 
India is observed by every medical practitioner. It is univer- 
sally acknowledged by the doctors of all colors, castes and 
countries. The people are taught to believe in the fact in 
their infancy, and as they grow up they acknowledge it from 
experience. I suppose,” he continues, “ that in the northern lati- 
tudes, this power of the moon is far less sensible than in 
India. We here universally think that the state of the 
weakly and diseased bodies are much influenced by the moon. 
Many people know the very day on which their intermittents 
will make their appearance; and every full and change in- 
creases the number of patients of every practitioner.” 

Dr. James Johnson, another writer on “ Diseases of Tropical 
Climates,” says that the fact of the moon’s influence upon 
paroxysms of fever in India, “is incontestably proved by daily 
observation.” * But this will do. We leave the reader to 
judge for himself whether these writers were /wny or not. 

It is interesting to observe that the opinions of mankind 
relative to the influence of the moon upon health and disease 
were kindly received and very generally entertained by phy- 
sicians and philosophers down to the last quarter of the eigh- 
teenth century ; and while among the latter class confidence in 
them has waned of late, among the unlettered, ignorant class, 
the belief is far from being obsolete; their customs still 
showing the unmistakable effect of its living, active presence. 
From time immemorial the moon has been believed by dark- 
minded people to influence in a peculiar manner marriage and 
child-bearing,—a belief still entertained by most barbaric 
races. Not only do they believe that the moon influences con- 
ception, gestation and lactation, but often, that it is capable of 
exciting conception independent of other causes and influences. 
The barbaric Greenlanders, for example, entertain this notion 
according to Agede,+ and absurdly supposed that the moon 
“now and then comes down to give their wives a visit and to 
caress them.” They accordingly regard it extremely unsafe for 





* Balfour's 7veatise on the Influence of the Moon in Fevers. 


+ Description of Greenland, p.209. London. 1818. 
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their virgin daughters to look at the moon much when it is full, 
“imagining they may get a child by the bargain.” + It would 
be exceedingly interesting to follow up, in some detail, the 
“luny” beliefs entertained by the credulous tribes on our 
borders, but the limited space at our disposal admonishes us 
to confine ourselves to details of more practical importance. 

Itis well-known, too, that some of the minor details of gesta- 
tion, childbirth, and weaning, are regarded by many intelligent 
physicians, midwives and nurses, at the present day, as being 
more or less influenced by sidereal causes. This belief, we 
have seen, rests upon more substantial authority than tradi- 
tion or superstition. A great many nurses keep almanacs as 
an essential part of their professional appurtenances; to re- 
mind them of the lunar phases; the time when their patient 
will be likely to need their services; the most propitious time 
for weaning, ete. In general they are certain if the patient 
pass one quarter of the moon after her time is up, she will go 
on to the next lunar change. And in this calculation, strange 
to say, they are not always mistaken. 

Then, in respect of the period of weaning, it is a very 
common practice among many reputable physicians to be 
guided by the phases of the moon; the period of its increase 
being regarded most propitious. Reputable practitioners, we 
say, hold to this opinion. We have heard them assert that 
they never hesitate to advise the weaning of young children 
in midsummer, if they can control the circumstances; can 
proceed in accordance with the indications of the zodiac! 
They. of course, disclaim all knowledge of the How and where- 
fore. In practice, they are confident of the soundness of 
their method; that being substantiated, they think, by positive 
results. However that may be, there are many reputable 
midwives in Christendom, we repeat, who share the opinion. 

Whatever influence the moon may exercise upon the vital 
processes of infants, and we are persuaded that it must be con- 
siderable, it is by no means certain that that influence can be 
estimated, weighed and measured, and practically utilized and 





* Description of Greenland. London. 1818. 
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made available in their medical care. They are influences 
which are a part of that great ocean of occult causes and 
sequences in which we “live, move, and have our being,” but 
which are of too subtle a character for finite analysis and 
comprehension. The progress of scientific knowledge may 
possibly throw new light on this subject. Let us meantime 
keep our minds free from unhealthy bias in that direction and 
loyally accept the logic of facts wherever it may lead. 

The influence of the moon upon mental states, normal and 
otherwise, requires a passing notice. There seems to be sub- 
stantial data for the opinion that the moon does influence our 
mental states. The grounds of that belief have been alter- 
nately disputed and reaffirmed during the progress of rational 
science. But with the progress of definite knowledge of the 
laws of light and of the constitution of the planetary bodies, 
the hypothesis gains advocates from minds the most skeptical. 

We have already referred to the curious fact that the word 
“lunacy” or “ lunatic,’ was founded upon the belief that the 
moon produced that state of mental aberration which is known 
as lunacy. Thus the great English jurist, Blackstone, who 
wrote about a century ago, and whose opinion may be regarded 
as embodying the medical as well as the legal sense of his time, 
distinctly declares that “ a lunatic is one that hath had under- 
standing, but by disease, grief or other accident, hath lost the 
use of his reason; he is, indeed, properly one that hath lucid 
intervals, sometimes enjoying his sense and sometimes not, 
and that frequently depending upon the change of the moon.” * 

The general tendency of scientific thought in the first half of 
the nineteenth century was to throw discredit upon Blackstone’s 
opinion and upon that also of contemporary medical writers ; in 
other words to regard the lunar influence on the insane as mere 
“moonshine ;” in short, asa relic of medical superstition. But 
no fact in the whole range of scientific observation is better 
authenticated than that the insane suffer aggravation of their 
symptoms during the increase of the moon, and an amelioration 
of them during the moon’s wane or decline. At the full moon 





* Cooley's Blackstone, vol. I. 
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such patients are excitable, vociferous, clamorous; they sleep 
less than usual; are more easily aroused; the paroxysms of 
mania are more violent and prolonged; they need more care- 
ful watching, and increased and more frequent doses of quiet- 
ing medicines. The exacerbation of the disease is also more 
frequent, as well as more violent, at this lunar period. The 
great Pinel concurred in the opinion that mania was strongly 
influenced by the moon’s phases, as well as, by the procession 
of the seasons, heat and cold, ete. And Daquin,a French 
physician and author of almost equal eminence, and one 
whose opportunities for accurate observation were incompara- 
ble, declares that “insanity is a disease of the mind upon 
which the moon exercises an unquestionable influence. The 
new moon’s and the last quarters of the moon,” he continues, 
“are the lunar phases which influence the insane more fre- 
quently and painfully.”* 

And Guislain, an eminent Swedish writer and distinguished 
physician, records the case of an insane woman who, for sixty 
years, had had periodical attacks of acute mania; “the return 
of the disease corresponding with the return of the full moon.” 
Bertholon also records the case of a lunatic “ whose periodical 
accessions of acute mania occurred invariably at the full of the 
moon.” And the late Forbes Winslow, a modern English au- 
thority in mental maladies, gives the opinion of an intelligent 
matron in his establishment for insane women, to the effect 
“that she invariably observed a great agitation among the 
patients when the moon was at its full.” And he himself 
observes: ‘‘ That the insane do appear to a degree unusually 
agitated at the full of the moon, particularly if its bright light 
be permitted uninterruptedly to enter the room where they 
sleep, there cannot be a doubt.”+ This phenomenon, he 
thinks, may be rationally accounted far apart “from the 
hypothesis of their being anything specific in the composition 
of the lunar ray.” + In this opinion many rationally minded 
observers, it is believed, will hardly concur. 





* Cited by Winslow. Physiological Influence of Light, p. 148. 
+ Zoid, p. 151. t Lbid. 
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Now, if any of our readers have an idea, from what we 
have said, or from any bias of their own, that the moon has 
any direct influence upon the mind, or other processes of 
nature, other than such as are legitimately due to the light 
which that planet reflects upon us, we would have them dis- 
card it as a superstitious relic, unworthy a sound mind. No 
moon or other orb in the magnificent expanse above or the 
starry depths around us, emits the earth any light but the 
most celestial, or influences us in any way but the most hal- 
lowed. All the facts of creditable observation, relative to 
planetary influence, are believed to be susceptible of a rational 
solution, and that, too, in accordance with what is already 
known of the organic and physical influences of solar light. 

In respect to some of the most prevalent diseases of the 
mind, it is well-known that they frequently arise from too 
great mental activity, and hence require for their amelioration 
and cure, rest and quiet, and the soothing influences of darkness 
and sleep. In all such cases, therefore, not only the light of 
the moon, but light from artificial sources also, inevitably ag- 
gravates the morbid state and increases the violence of the 
mental symptoms. It is very common for those who use their 
minds much to be troubled with sleeplessness. They require 
dark rooms, and exemption from noise to secure perfect repose 
and refreshing sleep. We knew a gentleman of this class 
who experienced great difficulty to sleep in a room with a 
sunny exposure, although the window was closely veiled with 
a green colored shade. The morning’s sun would wake him 
early, although he had been in bed sometimes but two or 
three hours. In a room on the opposite side of the house, 
away from the early sun, he had decidedly less trouble to 
sleep. lle fancied that he slept better on lowery, or moonless 
nights. Was it a fancy, think you? Nothing is more rational 
than that he should have done so, surely. His more torpid 
and phlegmatic neighbor had no such experience, and probably 
regarded such notions as mere “ moonshine,” to be crushed 
out by the exercise of common sense, and a strong, resolute 
will. And, surely, it does indicate a nervous hyperzsthesia, 
an over sensitiveness of the brain and nerves which is a great 
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remove from the normal, happy, healthy condition of the 
nervous system. But the condition is by no means excep- 
tional. We cite the case as a typical one, of which there 
are many of analogous character to be found in every civilized 
community. But if an individual in ordinary and unexception- 
able health may possess a nervous system so extremely sensitive 
to the actinic forces that pour in upon us from the stars, even 
in the repose of noiseless midnight, it is surely not surprising 
that persons suffering from acute mania, or other forms of 
serious diseases of the brain and nervous system, should, some- 
times, exhibit an unusual and extraordinary degree of suscep- 
tibility to the presence of those forces. The greatest surprise 
of all is that any observing, truth-loving man, should be found 
sufficiently skeptical to deny the facts; or admitting them, to 
indulge disingennous argument to circumvent their logical 
import and meaning. Such, however, is the perverse influence 
of prejudice relative to the normal functions. Prejudice is 
itself a perversity, a mental blight, which obscures the mental 
perceptions and dwarfs the moral judgments. 

But irritable states of the brain and nervous system are not 
the only ones which are aggravated by light, whether of the 
moon or the sun. All light is painfully aggravating to inflam- 
mation of the brain and its membranes; and patients suffering | 
from diseases of that character have to be carefully excluded 
from the light of day, as also from artificial light as well. The 
same is true of inflammatory diseases in general. One of the 
most direct and prominent effects of solar light, we have al- 
ready seen, is to increase the pulse and to excite the nervous 
system. 

Many of the fevers, particularly of childhood, therefore, re- 
quire a minimum of light, especially during the period of their 
exacerbation, and before their crises are reached. Scarlet 
fever, measles and variola may be cited as examples. In all 
of these distressing maladies the eyes are pained by the light, 
in the former cases from brain complications; in the latter 
from an affection of the eyes themselves, and not unfrequently 
from brain disorders too. When the crisis is past and the 
convalescent stage is assured, the indications in respect to light 
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are reversed. They must have light—all they can safely bear. 
Light becomes then a powerful stimulant and an effective 
agent in convalescence, let the disease be what it may. Even 
in surgical cases, light is a valuable auxiliary to recovery. Dr. 
Hammond of New York says that wounds heal more rapidly 
when freely exposed to the stimuli of light and air. And it 
is true. 

In the case of diseases of the eyes the degree of light ad- 
mitted to them is an important desideratum. Noone can fully 
comprehend the immense force embodied in the solar beam 
who has never had an attack of ophthalmia himself, or wit- 
nessed the course of one in another. In such cases the solar 
beam seems like a shower of daggers piercing the very brain! 
Patients suffering from the severer forms of opthalmia will 
often scream with pain when the door of their dark apartment 
is opened, leading to a room in which a small degree of day- 
light is allowed to enter, although their eyes meanwhile were 
closely bandaged! Even a moderate degree of light is often an 
embarrassment, and obviously retards recovery. Such is the in- 
timate sympathy between the retina of the eye and the mystic 
principles of solar light! 

Moreover, excess of light sometimes causes blindness. Every 
one is acquainted with what is called “snow blindness.” 
Sheep are said not unfrequently to be afflicted with it in 
winter. And the Esquimaux, in the Arctic regions, are affect- 


ed with many diseases of the eyes, such as hemeralopia, am- 


blyopia, amaurosis, etc., in consequence, it is presumed, of the 
excess of the white or luminous ray, in those northern latitudes. 

It is important to know that new-born infants need to be 
carefully guarded for a few days against excess of light. They 
need a great deal of sleep, and require, therefore, the conditions 
favorable thereto, the chief of which is shade. Their young 
eyes are very sensitive to the sun’s beams, and may easily be de- 
stroyed or permanently injured by them. Moreover, excess 
of light renders the infant nervous and restless; produces 
wakefulness when sleep is its greatest need—after its dinner, 
of course. The mother also, for a day or two after confine- 
ment, thrives best, in a minimum of light. Her nervous 
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system may, perhaps, have been severely taxed in the criti- 
cal ordeal through which she has passed, and needs every pos- 
sible adjuvant of recuperation. An important auxiliary to 
this desideratum is a temporary seclusion from that most pow- 
erful agent of life and activity, the solar beam. 

And here we would add a caution lest any be misled. In 
both these latter instances our injunction should not be car- 
ried to extreme. There can be no rule laid down to guide the 
inexperienced in the matter, because so much depends upon 
the condition and mental peculiarities of the sick. Let no one, 
however, be afraid of exposing their babes to moonlight! It 
will not produce idiocy, nor put out their eyes; nor transform 
them into jelly. If one avoids falling into an unthinking 
routine in all these matters, one cannot greatly err. 

Finally, different principles of the solar ray affect man and 
animals, as well as vegetation, differently. ‘No one,” says 
Florence Nightingale, “ who has watched the sick can doubt the 
fact, that some feel stimulus from looking at scarlet flowers ; 
others exhaustion from looking at deep blue.” * And Forbes 
Winslow says: “There can be no doubt that bright red and 
yellow rays stimulate, and in some cases irritate the brain and 
mind. Deep blue is said to depress or exhaust the vital force. 
Some animals are excited when brought in contact with scar/et 
color. This is observed in Spanish bull-fights. een, violet, 
and in fact all the neutral tints, soothe the nervous system and 
allay mental irritation. Those who have the care of the in- 
sane, or medical treatment of patients suffering from great 
brain irritability, should bear these facts in remembrance.”+ 
Permit me also to add that they should be borne in mind by 
all, whether physician, patient, or nurse; and under all cir- 
cumstances, whether in sickness the most grave, or health the 
most perfect. 





* Notes on Nursing, p. 62. 


+ Physiological Influence of Light, p. 153. 
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Arr. VII.—1. Tue Ancient Scyruians AND THEIR DeEscEND- 
ants. A dissertation on the origin and progress of 
the Scythians or Goths, being an introduction to the ancient 


and modern history of Europe. By Joun Pinkerton. 
London. 1787. 


2. Historia Gothorum, Vandalorum et Longobardum. Ab 
Ilucene Grorres. Amsterdam. 1655. 


3. Geschichte des Ostrogothischen Reichs in Italien. (His- 


tory of the Ostrogothie kingdom in Italy.) Bei Jounn 
Kaspar Frreprich Manso. Breslau. 1824. 


Erunovoaists have agreed to classify the Aryan inhabitants 
of Europe into four great families,—the Teutonic, the Celtic, 
the Sclavonie and the Latin. Of these the Teutonic, though 
not the first in point of time to enter the European continent, 
is generally regarded as the greatest, being the parent of most 
of the modern European nations, and perhaps the main stem 


of which the other families are but branches. It is certain 
that the earliest accounts of the Scythians, from whom the 
various ‘Teutonic nations are derived, place them on the banks 
of the Oxus, which is generally recognized as the cradle of 
the Aryan race; and some ancient writers have claimed them 
to be the original people which existed before the confusion 
of tongues.* While it is difficult to find any substantial basis of 
truth for this assumption, there can be little doubt that for a con- 
siderable period after the general dispersion, when the Gels 
and Celts had long scattered themselves throughout southern 
and western Europe, and the Kymri penetrated the passes of 
the Caucassus, a vast multitude, constituting the bulk of the 
Aryan family, continned to oceupy the region between the 
Caspian and the Oxus, and were for a long period the con- 
trolling power in that portion of Asia. 

These were the Scythians whom ancient writers mention as 
rivalling the Egyptians in antiquity and controlling Asia for 





* Eusebeus Chro., p. 13. 
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fifteen hundred years before the time of Ninus, king of Assy- 
ria.* The duration of this period is probably exaggerated ; 
but that this was their abode for a long time there can be no 
doubt. They made war with Xerxes, king of Egypt; + and 
from time to time sent successive expeditions into the regions 
of India, overcoming the Cushite inhabitants and forming 
with them the mixed race of the Hindoos. From this, their 
original habitation,they were eventually expelled by Ninus, king 
of Assyria, about 2000 B.C. A large number, however, still 
remained and became tributary to their conqueror, forming 
the germ of the nations subsequently known as the Medes 
and Persians; but the vast majority retreated before their 
conqueror, and crossing the Araxes, entered Europe by way 
of the Cimmerian Bosphorus. ¢ 

Their first grand settlement was on the east, north and 
west of the Euxine, in the tract described as Scythia by the 
ancient geographers. This region, it is probable, had been 
previously occupied by the Kymri, a portion of the earlier 
migrators, commonly called Celtic. It is certain that a con- 
siderable number of these Kymri continued until a much later 
period—about 640 B. C.—to oceupy the territory known as 
the Tauric Chersonece, where they were known to the Greek 
as the Kimmerians. It is to be presumed, however, that 
Kimmerian tribes had also occupied the regions along the 
Euxine and the Caspian, which were subsequently possessed 
by the Seythians. Such were Albania, whose etymology is 
clearly Gaelic; Iberia, which suggests the name of the early 
inhabitants of Spain, Pontus and Armenia, all which regions 
are described by ancient geographers as peopled by Scythians.| 
The principal tribes mentioned by ancient writers are the 
Alani, between the Don and the Volga; the Albani, whom 
Solinus describes as having white hair and blue eyes, and the 
faculty of seeing in the darkness; § the Bactriani and the 





* Justin, lib. i, ch. 1. 

+ /bid, lib. ii, ch. 3. 

¢ Herod, lib, iv, ch. 2; Dio. Sec., lib. ii, p. 155. 
| Dionysius, ch. v, p. 748. 

§ Sol., ch. xx. 
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Sydeani, to the east of the Caspian, the Sace on the Volga, 
and the Monogete on the north of the Caspian. Sac and 
Monogetz were names given by the Orientals to all the 
Asiatic Scythians ; * and were terms corresponding to Scythee 
and Gete among the Greeks.t The term Scythian is gen- 
erally supposed to be derived from sewit—a wanderer—a 
word of which the modern Scot is aderivative. The Geta, 
who, unlike the rest of the Scythians, were not nomadic, 
were the race known to the Romans as Goths. Among the 
Asiatic Scythians were also the Chats (Catte), Sassones 
(Soxons), Sigevi (Suevi), Tectosaces (Tectosages), and Jote 
(Jutes), all which names, with slight variations, are found 
among the German tribes in subsequent history. 

As the Scythian tribes increased in number and force, they 
extended their dominion to the shores of the Danube, and 
ultimately into Mysia and Thrace. This region was occupied 
by the Scythian tribe called Getz or Goths, whom Herodotus 
mentions as a comparatively civilized nation holding the doc- 
trine of the soul’s immortality, and the bravest and most just 
of the barbarous Thracians.t Even after their conquest by 
Darius, king of Persia, and their eventual absorption into the 
Roman empire, the language of the Goths continued to be 
spoken in this territory. Ovid, in his poems written in exile 
in Myria, speaks of the Getic or Gothic as the language of 
the country. || From Thrace the Scythians passed by the 
Bosphorus into Asia Minor, where they founded the Aryan 
nations inhabiting that region in Homeric times; the 
Bithynians, Phrygians, Dardanians and many others. § It is 
probable that they drove out the Semitic inhabitants of Lydia 
and founded the Lydian empire of history. Herodotus states 


that Lydus and Myrus were brothers of Carius;" meaning 








* Strabto, lib. ii. 
+ Mémoires de l’ Académie, tome xxv. 

t Book iv, 

| De Ponto, lib. iv, ep. xiii, lib. iii, ep. ii. 
§ Dionysius, v, 758 to 798. 


“ Lib. iv. 
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that the Lydians, Myrians and Carians were kindred nations. 
In these passages of the Scythians we can distinctly trace the 
origin of the titles given to the Thracian and Cimmerian 
Bosphorus. Unlike the Gauls, who were predatory warriors, 
the Scythians were a race essentially pastoral. In travelling 
from Asia to Europe and back again, they were accompanied 
by great multitudes of cattle, and were obliged to select pas- 
sages by which their herds might travel. Hence the appellation 
cattle-ford—translated by the Greeks into Bosphorus—by 
which they designated the straits over which they travelled 
with their herds. There is reason to suppose that the Helli 
or Hellenes, who subsequently traversed the Hellespont and 
bacame masters of the whole of Greece, were likewise a tribe 
of Scythians. The primitive inhabitants of the Grecian pe- 
ninsula were lonians, supposed to be the descendants of 
Javan or Jore,andarace akin to the Celts. These, however, 
had long since been overpowered and blended with the Pelasgi, 
probably a Hamitic race, who at an early period overspread 
the south of Europe. It is impossible to read the accounts of 
Homer and the early poets without feeling convinced that 
the Hellenes and the Achaians who came into Greece from 
Asia and overpowered the Pelasgi, were a cognate race with 
the Asiatic people with whom they warred; speaking a 
similar language and not unlike in manners and institutions, 
and even in proper names. The title of ava@ av Spor is 
applied by Homer to some of his Dardanian heroes as well as 
to the Agamemnon, and we are distinctly told that the Atri- 
de, the ruling house of the Achaians, were of Phrygian 
descent. Still more remarkable is the fact that the mytho- 
logical prophets and bards of Greece—Linus, Orpheus, 
Muceus, Thamyris, Eumolpus—are all described as Thra- 
cians; and the Orphic mythology—the oldest of all those 
received in Greece—as well as the worship of Bacchus, display 
points of resemblance to the religion of the Hindoos which 
cannot be accidental, but indicate distinctly a derivation from 
one parent stock. These nations, it is true, being brought 
into contact with the learned and luxurious Asiatic races 
soon abandoned their nomadic and pastoral habits, and deve- 
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loped into a high civilization. It is not surprising that under 
these circumstances their Scythian parentage should have 
been forgotton; and the barbarism into which the nomadic 
Seythians of the North eventually subsided, not unnaturally 
caused them to be held in horror even by their own kindred 
and descendants. 

Nations that subsist by hunting and pasturage require a 
vast extent of territory to afford them means of subsistence ; 
and, accordingly, we find that the nomadic Scythian tribes 
extended their wandering over the entire region from the 
Caspian to the Baltic. The Kymri who occupied the region 
called the Tauric Chersonece, were driven out by them in the 
seventh century, and compelled to retreat to the west of Eu- 
rope. The Scythians pressed closely upon them, and had 
established themselves in the Scandinavian regions as early 
as the time of A%schylus, who speaks of the Scythian rabble 
who inhabit the extremities of the earth.* From Herodotus 
we learn that they had also penetrated Germany and driven 
the Gauls across the Rhine as early as 500 B. C. From the 
descriptions in Herodotus and Tacitus, it is impossible to 
doubt the identity of the Germans described by the latter 
with the ancient Scythians. Both lived by hunting, pasturage 
and rapine. Both gave little attention to agriculture. The 
tilled ground or the pasturage belonged to the commonwealth 
and they quitted it at the year’s end to remove to other lands. 
Both parched their corn over the fire instead of making it 
into bread. Both drank out of horns or even from the skulls 
of enemies. Ale and mead were the drink of the Thracio- 
Scythians as of the Scandinavians. Both nations burned their 
illustrious dead and buried their ashes under mounds or 
tumuli. Both went almost naked, using only the skin of some 
wild animal to cover them in winter. 

Between the Getw or Goths on the East and the Germans 
on the West lay a vast extent of territory occupied by another 
Scythian race callec the Basternee, whose dominion, we are 
told, extended from the Euxine to the Baltic. These people, 
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occupying the territory possessed by the Sumatrans at a later 
period, have been confounded with them by some writers, and 
with the Gauls by others, while Strabo considers them a dis- 
tinct race, speaking of the Scythe, Sarmate and Basternz.* 
There can however be little doubt that they were in reality a 
Scythian race. Strabo, in another part of his work, speaks of 
them as German, + which fact Pliny t and Tacitus establish 
beyond adoubt. Appian calls them Gets, and Dion Cassius 
expressly states that they were Scythians.§ The fact is that 
all these races were descendants of the parent Scythian stock ; 
but the Gets, although barbarous, in comparison with the 
polished Helenes, had, as we have seen, never entirely lost 
their primitive civilization ; while the Germans on the Rhine 
had been partially civilized by association with the Celts, who 
had acquired many civil arts from the Greeks of Marseilles. 
The Basternz, on the contrary, were in a condition of bar- 
barism similar to that of the nomadic Scythians. They appear 
to have consisted of three great divisions—the Atmoni, Peu- 
kini and Sitones. | Retaining the migratory habits of their 
Scythian ancestors, two of these tribes—the Peukini and 
Sitones gradually extended their occupations to the shores of 
the Baltic. In the time of Strabo they had penetrated to the 
region north of Germany. The evidence of Pliny and 
Tacitus is even more positive. Pliny * speaks of an island 
called Baltic in the Cronium Mare or Northern Ocean, whence 
amber was brought. This may have been Glessaria, a Prus- 
sian promontory, the word gles or glos signifying amber in 
German. le further mentions the isles of Scandia, Dumna, 
Bergi and Nerigen—the latter is evidently Norigea, the indi- 





* Lib. iii, p. 165. 
+ Lib. vii. t Lib. iv, p. 13. 
§ Lib. xxxviii & 1, 


Strabo adds the Roxolani, but these were evidently a Sarmatian tribe 
of later date. 


‘‘ Many think that the Basterne lived beyond the Germans to the north- 
ward ; others that there is only Ocean.” Strabo. 


* Natura! History, lib. iv, ch. xiii. 
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genous title of Norway, and the other names have evident 
atlinity to modern Norwegian localities. 

By following the list of German nations given by Tacitus 
and remembering that in naming them he is evidently pro- 
ceeding in regular order from south to north, we can form a 
tolerably just idea of the position of the various Teutonic 
races of Scythian extraction. At the outlets of the Rhine 
he places the Batavi or Batavians ; then the Colti between the 
Rhine and the head of the Danube. Then follow the Frisii 
trom the northern bank of the Rhine to the Ocean, where the 
Frisians are now found. The Sueri occupied a region of vast 
extent from the Danube and the Ocean, and from the Elbe to 
the Vistula. In the Prussian district were also found the 
Semnones and the Longobardi, or Lombards. Then follow 
seven nations about whose position commentators have been 
considerably confused, although they include the Angli or 
Angles, the Eudoces—probably the Teutons or Jutes—and 
the Suardones, whose name is suggestive of the Swedes. The 
difficulty which geographers have experienced in determining 
the locality of these nations has grown chiefly out of the 
assumption that the entire peninsula of Jutland was at the 
time occupied by the Cimbri, a Celtic or Kymric race. In this 
assumption the fact has been overlooked that although the 
Cimbri had once been a vast and powerful nation, occupying 
the whole of the northern peninsula, as appeared from the 
extensive remains which he mentions, * yet at the time when 
Tacitus wrote, their number had been already so much dimi- 
nished that he expressly styles it “ parra nune cwwitas ;” the 
great mass of the people having already been expelled by the 
Teutonic invaders and driven into Gaul, where they occupied 

Selgium and Armorica. 

There can, therefore, be little doubt that some or all of 
these nations, in the time of Tacitus, occupied the peninsula 
of Jutland, now Denmark, to which one of them—the 
Eudoces or Yeutons—gave its subsequent name. This is 





* See article on the Gels, Celts and Kymri in the Mational Quarterly 
Review for June, 1876. 
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confirmed by the description which Tacitus gives of their 
territory as divided by rivers and woods—a description parti- 
cularly applicable to the well-watered and well-wooded penin- 
sula of Jutland. 

At the mouth of the Vistula we find the Gothones— 
probably a tribe of Goths. Tacitus, Pliny and Ptolemy unite 
in locating these people on the shores of the Baltic and divid- 
ing them into the Astrogoths and Westrogoths—probably 
Ostrogoths. This region on the Baltic is still called A%stro- 
gothia. On an adjacent island were the Sinones—probably a 
latinization of Zee—woners or dwellers in the sea, by which 
the inhabitants of Zeeland are designated in ancient Sagos. * 
In this neighborhood Tacitus has also placed the Bastemic 
tribes of the Sitones and Peukini—the former in Sweden, 
whose ancient name Svitiod was probably derived from them 
—and the latter opposite them, probably in Jutland or Den- 
mark. He likewise mentions the A‘stii—probably the A%s- 
thoneans—and the Fenni or Fins, evidently an aboriginal race 
akin to the Lopps and not Scythians, although there must have 
been a certain blending and intermixture between them, as 
Procopius, in the sixth century, speaks of the Scintfenni or 
Scythian Finns. 

From these authorities it appears indubitable that the 
Seythians—by which term we here intend exclusively the 
nomadic and barbarous races known to ancient historians by 
that name, and not their civilized kindred in Greece and Asia 
Minor, had, at a very early period, established their dominion 
throughout the greater portion of Northern and Central Eu- 
rope. In the time of Herodotus, the name of Scythia was 
evidently applied to all the region to the north of Italy and 
east of Gaul—for he styles the Danube “the largest river in 
Scythia.” + Their territory must, therefore, at that time have 
embraced the region subsequently occupied by the Sarmatians 
and known to later geographers as Sarmatia. The acquaint- 
ance of Herodotus himself with these people appears to have 
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been principally acquired during a visit to the Greek settle- 
ments on the northern shores of the Euxine. He describes 
them as nomadic tribes, living on animal food, keeping large 
troops of horses and excelling in horsemanship and archery. 
These tracts, as well as their location, would seem to identify 
them with the Hippomolgi, or mare-milkers, and the Glocto- 
phogi or cheese-eaters, mentioned by Homer,* and living 
north of Thrace and Asia Minor. Hippocrates describes 
them as gross and fleshy, with loose and yielding joints and 
little hair. Ile adds that it was customary for a Scythian to 
drink the blood of the first man he slew in battle and to pre- 
serve as trophies the scalps and skin of the enemies that he 
overthrew. They entombed their kings amid sacrifices of 
men and beasts, and put great faith in soothsayers and magic 
arts. In many of these features we may perceive no slight 
correspondence with the North American Indians. 

Notwithstanding their antiquity and vast extent, the 
Scythians, by that name, do not appear to have made a very 
prominent figure in history. The only important events re- 
corded of them are the invasion by them of Media, and the 
retaliatory invasion by Darius Hystospes. Both these events 
are mentioned by Herodotus. In 624 B.C., the Scythians 
entered Media, defeated Cyaxares, the reigning monarch, and 
occupied the territory for twenty-eight years before they were 
expelled. In retaliation for this outrage, Darius invaded 
Scythia, about 513 B. C. He formed a bridge across the 
Danube, and crossing that river, obtained some advantage 
over the Secythians. But he was unable to effect any real con- 
quest of these nomad tribes, and narrowly escaped having his 
retreat cut off by the destruction of his bridge. The only 
positive result of his campaign was the reduction of the Gete, 
whom he rendered tributary.+ , 

In the time of the Roman Empire, the name of Scythia had 
entirely disappeared from European geography. Ptolemy 


* Tliad, viii. 


+ Cyrus is said to have fallen in a battle against the Scythians ; but these 
were the Mossegetz, an Asiatic tribe of the race. 
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and his contemporary geographers speak of Scythia as a region 
altogether Asiatic, lying along the Caspian Sea, and divided 
into Scythia intra Imaum, comprising the Keighuz steppes, 
and Seythia extra Imaum, comprising Thibet and Little 
3acharia or Tartary. The region in the neighborhood of the 
Danube called Scythia by Herodotus, was at that period en- 
tirely occupied by the Sarmatians, and the territory itself 
known as Sarmatia. But the descendants of the Scythians 
were still to be found in the three or four great branches 
which, under different appellations, continued to occupy the 
whole of Northern and Central Europe. There were, first, 
the Goths, a vast nation, or rather agglomeration of tribes, 
consisting not only of the Gete, the original inhabitants of 
the province of Dacia, on the Euxine, which had been sub- 
dued by Darius, and finally erected into a Roman province 
by Trojan, A. D. 103; but their kindred tribes, the Gothones 
of Scandinavia, with their two great branches, the A’strogoths 
and Westrogoths, who, either expelled by the Basternz or 
emigrating in search of a milder climate, entered with their 
kindred on the shores of the Euxine and came to be known 
by the general name of Goths about A. D. 215. The language 
of these people approached very nearly to the ancient dialect 
of the Franks. Like the other German tribes, they suffered 
their hair to grow long, wore beards and dressed in furs; but 
unlike most Germans, the royal descent among them was 
hereditary, and they had acquired many of the civilized arts 
of the Eastern Empire. The knowledge which they had 
acquired of the art of war as practised among civilized nations, 
combined with their natural ferocity, rendered them dan- 
gerous neighbors to the already enervated Romans. 

The second grand division of the races of Scythian 
descent consisted of the Germans, who occupied the borders 
of the Rhine and extended their dominion to the Baltic. At 
what time these tribes migrated from Asia, we are not with 
any certainty informed; but their identity with the early 
Scythian tribes is established by their very names. As early 
as the time of Herodotus they had driven the Gauls across 
the Rhine and established themselves in their seats; and 
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even in the palmy days of the Roman empire they were 
strong enough to resist its encroachments and maintain their 
own independence. Of these German tribes, Tacitus, as well 
as Ovesar, has left us a vivid description. Their vast stature, 
long yellow hair, fierce blue eyes, indomitable courage and 
personal devotion toasingle leader; their dark superstitions 
and worship of an invisible deity; their stern resolution and 
tenacity of will, are all placed before us with a distinctness 
which makes them seem almost contemporaneous figures with 
ourselves. The pre-eminent features in these tribes was their 
faculty of binding themselves together in a common brother- 
hood or confederation, for the purposes of defensive and 
aggressive warfare, while retaining their separate and inde- 
pendent government. A number of these tribes, principally 
belonging to the Suevi, had, at an early period combined 
under the title of All-men—men of all tribes, or, according to 
others, men full of virility—who, originally uniting for the 
purpose of resistance to Roman encroachment, at last became 
strong enough to menace the existence of Rome herself. Others 
had formed the association called the Franks or freemen. 
These combined under a single leader, Pharamond, threaten- 
ed and invaded the territory of Gaul. Still to the north of 
these tribes lay the Saxons, Angles and Jutes, who, bordering 
on the Baltic Sea and the ocean, had become sea-faring men, 
aud were to extend the Teutonic power into the islands, the 
extreme western boundary of Roman dominion.* 

The last and most terrible of the Scythian races in Europe 
were the Scandinavians + or descendants of the Basternz, who 





*“ Under that ancient name of Scythe or Goths, they were soon, by 
degrees, to seize on the whole Western empire, nay, to possess even the 
fertile coasts of Africa. The Vandals, whom Tacitus and Pliny, found in 
the north of Germany, were to fight with Belisarius in the plains of Numidia. 
The Suevi were to possess the fragrant fields of Spain. The Longobardi 
were to enjoy the orange groves of Italy. “he Angli, whom Tacitus puts in 
a list of names, were to give their names to a country eminent in arts and 
learning, wisdom and liberty.” 

+ Ptolemy mentions from Scandeas three small—perhaps Funen Zeeland 
and Loland—and one large, comprising all the known portions of Sweden 
and Norway. 
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inhabited the bleak regions in the vicinity of the Baltic. Of 
all the Scythian race, these had not only never emanated from 
their pristine barbarism, but had intensified it to a savage 
ferocity only paralleled in the history of our own American 
Indians. One feature which pre-eminently distinguishes this 
branch of the races is the fact that their principal mode of 
subsistence and also their chief exploits were by sea. It is not 
unlikely that among these northern marauders, the Scythian, 
or Teutonic blood had become strongly intermingled with 
that of the Kymric who were the ancient inhabitants of 
northern Europe. It is certain that to the indomitable reso- 
lution, the cool courage and capacity for discipline which 
characterizes the races of Teutonic descent, they added no 
little of the wild enthusiasm, and the savage, gratuitous 
terocity for which the Kymri were remarkable in all ages. 
When preparing for war they inflamed their tempers with 
liquor and their minds with lays of blood and rapine, until 
maddened with rage they rushed forth carrying death and 
desolation wherever they went. The frenzied rages to which 
they were subject, and which rendered them a terror even to 
their fellows, have been handed down by Norse tradition to the 
present day. In their physique, also, appeared not a little of 
the Kymric or Geelic element. Their great stature, sanguine 
complexions, and hair often red instead of the habitual German 
yellow, all indicated a mixed or partially Geelic extraction. 
Living in regions were pasturage was scanty and the care of 
flocks and herds unprofitable, they derived their chief subsist- 
ence from the sea, and from fishers ere long became hardy 
navigators and explorers of distant and unknown regions. At 
a very early period they had already discovered and colonized 
Greenland and Iceland; and traditions, too well authenticated 
to be without foundation, attribute to them early settlements 
on the shores of our own continent. Orkney and Shetland, 
the Thule of the ancients, were peopled by them, and they 
formed no small part of the population of the Hebrides, whose 
inhabitants to this day display evidences of being of a mixed 
Norse and Gelic extraction. These were the people who, 
though now occupying the remotest corner of Europe, were 
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eventually to lay the foundations of the empire which at 
present overspreads fully half its extent. 

We can see that even while Rome continued to style her- 
self the mistress of the world, there were vast races, all of one 
descent, which she could not subdue and which were ready to 
take advantage of her first moment of weakness. This oppor- 
tunity was eventually afforded by the division of the Empire. 
The first disturbances were to be from the Goths. As early 
as A. D. 260, Ostrogothic expeditions had seized the Cim- 
merian Bosphorus, taken Trebizond and ravaged the Euxine 
shores. Others had penetrated into Asia and the south of 
Europe, plundered Bithynia and ravaged Greece. At the 
same period Italy was suffering from an incursion of the Ale- 
manni, or All-men. Finding the Empire besieged at various 
points, and showing unmistakable signs of internal weakness, 
the Goths soon became emboldened to further efforts. In 
A. D. 269, they fitted ont a naval expedition which landed 
in Macedonia and ravaged the Grecian territory, but were 
defeated by the Emperor Claudius and driven from the 
country. Three years afterwards they recovered Dacia, their 
ancient possession, the Emperor Aurelius being compelled to 
abandon it to them in order to concentrate his forces to repel 
the Alemanni, who were again invading Italy. In A. D. 278 
it had become necessary to build a wall from the Rhine to the 
Danube as a bulwark against the invading German nations; 
and the Roman villas on the confines of the Euxine had 
assumed the fortified aspect which gave rise to the medieval 
castle. The Goths in the meantime were not idle. In A. D. 
331, they were re-inforced by the Vandals, who had extended 
their territory until it reached the Gothic border. Many other 
tribes were incorporated with them, and in A. D. 350 was 
formed, under Enneuric, the great Gothic kingdom which ex- 
tended from the Don to the Theiss, a tributary of the Danube, 
and from the Black Sea to the Vistula and the Baltic. It em- 
braced Thrace, Meesia, Dacia, and large districts of Poland, 
Russia and Prussia. 

The situation of the great Gothic kingdom would necessa- 
rily bring it into continual conflict with the Roman Empires, 
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Eastern and Western. Two Roman emperors fell in battle 
with the Goths, and both Rome and Constantinople were 
compelled at different times to pay them tribute. There was 
one circumstance which, it might have been supposed, would 
have tended to moderate the bitterness of these conflicts. 
The Goths had been the first of the northern nations to em- 
brace Christianity. As early as A. D. 360, Ulphilas, bishop of 
the Meesogoths, who from their vicinity to the Eastern Empire, 
excelled the other Goths in civilization, had invented a German 
alphabet, and translated the New Testament into Gothic. This 
so rapidly extended the progress of the Christian faith that by 
A. D. 400 it had become the religion of nearly all the Gothic 
tribes. But unfortunately the Gothic Christians had embraced 
the Aryan heresy, which rendered them objects of greater abhor- 
rence to both the Roman and Oriental churches than the tribes 
of heathendom itself. The severest ecclesiastical measures had 
been adopted, accompanied—where the Roman power pre- 
vailed—by civil measures equally severe, to compel these new 
converts back into the recognized faith—and the result was a 
mutual hatred far exceeding that of their heathen neighbors. 
The manifestation of this hatred was for a while restrained 
by internal divisions in the Gothic kingdom itself, which about 
A. D. 369 resulted in its dismemberment, the Ostrogoths oc- 
cupying the territory from the Don to the Dnieper, and the 
Visigoths from the Dnieper to the Danube. 

About A. D. 370, the wild races of the west and north 
began to make further incursions. The Franks had already 
made several inroads into Gaul, and were now joined by the 
Surgundians, a Vandalic race who invaded the territory 
now known as Alsace and Lorraine. The same period wit- 
nessed the commencement of the great race who now occupy 
the principal portion of the British isles. These islands had 
already experienced the assaults of the wandering tribes who 
had become a terror to Europe. Of the Scandinavian free- 
booters, a roving tribe—whose name Sev//ts, afterwards softened 
into Scots, indicates their Scythian origin—had seized and 
occupied the northern portion of Ireland, over which their 
dominion had, by the middle of the fourth century, increased 
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to such an extent that the island was known to the Romans 
of that period as commonly by the name of Scotia as by that 
of Hibernia. A part of this same tribe, which tradition 
represents to have come from Ireland, but which very probably 
was a later migration from the main land, subsequently en- 
tered Scotland. Here, among the Gels and the Picts, their 
predecessors in Caledonia, they found enemies prepared to 
hotly contest with them every inch of territory ; but a stronger 
temptation existed in the rich and level lands of the south, 
which allured Scot, and Pict, and Geel to forget their hostili- 
ties and unite in devastations on their more prosperous neigh- 
bors. Even by the Roman soldiers who then ofticered Britain, 
they were with difficulty confined within their own bounds ; 
but when the Roman Empire, weakened by repeated assaults, 
was constrained to withdraw its troops for the protection of its 
soil, they then poured into Britain with a force that was irre- 
sistible. [low the Britains invoked the aid of the Saxons to 
repel the Northern invaders, and how the Saxons, having 
driven the Seots back into their own territory became them- 
selves invaders of British soil and established their own do- 
minion in Britain, are matters of history too generally known 
to require more than a passing allusion. 

In Scotland the Celtic race appears to have insensibly melted 
away in the presence of the Teutonic. The Picts, in course 
of time, entirely disappeared, and no traces of them are now 
to be found, unless we may recognize their descendants in the 
undersized, swarthy and black-haired Celts who are still inter- 
mingled with the large-limbed and fair-haired Highlanders. 
The Gelic populations, however, remained secure in their 
mountain fastnesses, where long after the Scots had become a 
civilized and peaceful people, they continued fo be a thorn in 
their side. 

Notwithstanding their savage origin, the Scots once be- 
come the ruling race in Caledonia, developed ere long into a 
civilization far beyond that of their Highland neighbors. 
At the earliest period of their history, they were described 
as a civilized nation, possessing an organized government 
and even an hereditary monarchy. That deeds of violence 
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and rapine continued to be common among them even to a 
late period is, however, but too evident from the raids or 
forays which are of continual recurrence on the pages of Scot- 
tish history; and it cannot be denied that to a recent period, 
if not at the present day, they retained unmistakable points of 
resemblance with the ferocious people from whom they sprang. 
It appears in the stern virtues and sterner vices by which they 
have always been distinguished ; in the innate ferocity which 
displayed itself on numerous occasions in their history, which 
even records individual acts of cannibalism occurring in histo- 
rical, and what were called civilized times. * It appears again 
in the vindictive bigotry displayed in their religion, whether 
Roman or Protestant; and in the gloomy character of their 
superstitions, wherein even the fairies—the most beautiful 
of the creations of the fancy—became little more than a species 
of minor demon, moody and malicious, and the Fairy Queen 
herself partook more of the nature of Hecate than Titania. 

While the Scandinavian and German tribes were thus ex- 
tending themselves in the west, the Goths in the east were 
themselves the objects of an invasion which was to effect a 
material change in their own condition, and prove of great 
moment in their subsequent history. 

It will be remembered that the Scythia of the later Roman 
geographers is described as a purely Asiatic region lying to the 
North and East of the Caspian Sea. Of these Scythians their 
subsequent career has never been accurately traced. They 
disappear from the pages of history before the advance of the 
Persian, Median and Parthian empires, and are lost to view. 
It cannot however be presumed that so vast and powerful a 
nation, however barbarous, could have been either completely 
exterminated or amalgamated with the advancing races of the 
south. Originally nomadic in their habits, it would be natural 
that they should retire before the advance guard of civilization 
and fall back into those yet uninhabited regions which were 
still opened to receive them. It is therefore in Siberia and 





* See Andrew Wynton’s Chronicle, and the cases of Sawney, Bean and 
other robbers. 
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Tartary that we must expect to find them; and in the Tartars, 
who so long roamed over the steppes of Northern and Central 
Asia, and more than once swarmed into Europe and struck 
terror among the European nations, that we must look for 
their descendants. The Ixpetie descent of the Tartars is 
maintained by their own tradition; the valley of the Oxus is 
the region to which they refer as the cradle of their race. 
The Tartars, like the Scythians, were a nomadic people, and 
in their habits at once pastoral and predatory. Their phy- 
sigue, however, had undergone material variations. While 
those tribes who, like the Turks and Circassians, remained near 
their old abode, retained to a great extent the Caucasian 
type of feature, the vast multitude who spread themselves 
over the south and east, commingling with the Semitic and 
Cushite population who had previously inhabited these re- 
gions, acquired to a great extent the squat form, broad faces, 
flat noses, elongated eyes, black hair and orange complexion 
which characterize the races which we call Mongolian. Such 
was the physical appearance of the Huns who, about A. D. 
375, invaded the Ostrogothic kingdom. These Huns are men- 
tioned in the Chinese history by the name of Hiong-nu, and 
appear to have had wars with the Chinese prior to the Chris- 
tian era. Driven out by the Chinese, they remained for a 
while on the confines of Persia, until, increasing in number 
and strength, they crossed the Volga and poured into Europe 
in multitudes which no force could resist. They first over- 
powered the Alani and then the Ostrogoths, whem they 
admitted to an alliance and held to tribute. In the following 
year they menaced the Visigoths who, unable to withstand them, 
sought and obtained permission from Emperor Valeus to settle 
in the Roman territory north of the Danube. Accordingly they 
entered Mcesia to the number of nearly a million, and in the fol- 
lowing year penetrated Thrace. There they might have proved 
valuable allies to the Roman.Emperor, had they not been driven 
into rebellion by the oppression of the imperial Governor. In 
the battle which ensued in A. D. 378, Valeus was defeated at 
Adrianople, and burned in a cottage in which he had taken 
refuge. The Goths, however, speedily fell into dissensions and 
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were eventually driven into Pannonia, while forty thousand of 
their number were retained in the service of the Empire under 
the name of federati. The Huns meanwhile had established 
a kingdom in the territory which still bears from them the 
name of Hungary. 

It is not to be supposed that the Goths would long endure 
this confinement between two hostile powers. Accordingly 
we find that in A. D. 395, the Visigoths rose in force under 
their chief Alaric. Inthe following year this leader burst into 
Greece, ravaged the Poloponnesus and proclaimed himself pre- 
fect of Illyria. In A. D.398 he was chosen king of the Visigoths, 
and in the commencement of the fifth century invaded Italy. 
He was defeated at Verona by the Roman General Stilicho, 
who was himself a Goth, but who accomplished his victory 
only by withdrawing all his troops from the borders of the 
Rhine, and thus leaving the road open to the Germans who 
were not slow to avail themselves of their opportunity. In 
A. D. 406, troops of the Vandals, Suevi and Burgundians poured 
into Italy. These were also defeated by Stilicho, but the Ro- 
man army, exhausted by so many conflicts, was no longer able 
to resist the advance of Alaric, who, in A. D. 408, invaded 
Rome which was thrice besieged and finally sacked and pillaged 
in A. D. 410 

After the death of Alaric, his suecessor, Atoulphus, made 
peace with the Romans and carried his army in Gaul. Here 
the Goths established a new kingdom comprising not only the 
southern part of Gaul, but the north of Spain, of which 
Toulouse was the capital, and Languedoc, Provence, and 
Catalonia the principal provinces. In A. D. 415, the Suevi, 
Vandals, and Alani, expelled from Gaul by Constantine, like- 
wise passed into Spain, but were repelled by the Visigoths 
and allowed to retain only Gallicia and a few of the adjacent 
provinces, while the Visigoths extended their empire over the 
whole of Spain. Not more than five years subsequently, the 
entire territory of Gaul had become subject to Gothic and 
German domination, the Franks holding undisputed possession 
of the north and eventually giving their name to the whole 
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territory. The Burgundians oceupying the east, and the 


Visigoths possessing the region of Aquitaine. 
The Vandals having been unable to obtain more than a 





foothold in Spain, passed over into Africa, where, under Gen- ’ 
seric, they established the Vandalic kingdom. This was not, 


however, destined to a long duration, being extinguished by ‘ 
delisarius A. D. 535. 
During all this period the German occupation of Britain 
was steadily progressing. In A. D. 449, the Jutes arrived 
from Denmark, and subsequently founded the kingdom of 
Kent. The Saxons founded the kingdom of Sussex in A. D. 
477, of Wessex in A. D. 495, and Essex A. D. 527. It was 
not, however, until the middle of the sixth century that the 
Angles began to establish themselves in the region on which 
they were to confer the title by which it is best known. 
tome was now to undergo the most terrible invasion which 
she had yet experienced—the invasion of Attila, the Scourge , 
of God. The story of this invasion does not fall within our 
present province; but it suffices that his ultimate defeat and 
the overthrow of the kingdom of the Huns was due to Gothic 
arms. In his attempt to invade Gaul, Attila was defeated by 
Theodorie at Chalons, and in his subsequent invasion of Italy, 
by Torismund, king of the Visigoths.* With his death, 
A. D. 453, the kingdom of the Huns fell to pieces. The 
Ostrogoths at once rose to arms, and with the aid of 
the Gepide the Huns were entirely defeated.+ But the 
inability of Rome to sustain herself was by this time 
too well-known for her to derive any advantage from the 
defeat of her assailants. In A. D. 455, the mistress of the 
world was herself taken by the African Vandals under Gen- 
seric. Twenty years later, the great Western Empire was 
itself terminated, when Odoacer, at the head of mixed Gothic . 
and Sarmatian tribes, dethroned the emperor and reigned in 
his stead. He was not, however, permitted to continue in 
power. At the instance of Nero, the Eastern emperor, Theo- 











* Fomandes, ch. xiii. 
+ /b.. ch. xlii. 
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doric, king of the Ostrogoths, invaded Italy and overthrew 
Odoacer. Theodoric thus became king, and laid the founda- 
tion of a new Ostrogothic kingdom comprising Italy with a 
considerable portion of Switzerland, Germany, Austria, and 
Hungary. 

The Goths of this period, though commonly regarded as a 
barbarous people, were in fact by no means destitute of science 
and learning. During the intervals of peace they had main- 
tained a uniform intercourse with both the Eastern and West- 
tern Empires, and had acquired no little of their culture and 
refinement. The benefits of this intercourse were now ap- 
parent in the course pursued by Theodoric. [Having been 
himself educated at Constantinople he was a friend of the fine 
arts, and one of his first acts was to establish the office of comes 
nitentium verum or Count of the Fine Arts, whose office was to 
watch over the statues that they might not be stolen or da- 
maged. Ile also appointed a public architect who was in- 
structed with the preservation of the ancient edifices. The 
buildings in Rome he caused to be repaired, and adorned many 
other cities with new edifices. 

When modern travellers survey the ruins of Rome and la- 
ment the ruthless devastation of the Goths and Vandals whose 
name has passed into a proverb, it may not be amiss to remem- 
ber that a Gothic monarch was the preserver of many of these 
structures ; and that the decay and demolition of so many of 
the finest buildings and other works of art were due not to the 
barbaric conquerors, but to the so-called civilized Italians of 
the middle ages, in the period of the internecine wars and 
feuds of rival families. 

While the Ostrogoths were thus establishing a kingdom on 
the ruins of the great Roman Empire, the Visigoths were los- 
ing ground in the West. The Franks under Clovis had al- 
ready obtained possession of Belgian Gaul, and about four 
vears before the establishment of Theodoric’s government had 
put an end to Roman domination by the victory of Soissons. 
During the following ten years he reduced the Alemanni at 
Zulpich; subjugated the Bretons in Armorica, and drove the 
Visigoths out of Aquitaine. Having embraced Christianity 
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he was crowned king at Rheims, A. D. 496, by his own hands, 
and his successors received from the Pope the title of most 
Christian King and eldest Son of the Church. Burgundy was 
likewise reduced to a fief of the Frankish kingdom which ex- 
tended over Germany as well as Gaul. From this period the 
Frankish power appear to have been continually on the ascen- 
dant while that of the Goths was already verging to its decline. 
The Ostrogothic kingdom came to an end A. D. 554, and six- 
teen years later the Longobardi, or Lombards, seized Italy, 
which they held for two centuries, Rome and Ravenna alone 
maintaining their independence. The Visigoths in Spain were 
by this time closely allied with Rome, having embraced the 
Roman faith under Recused I; but their empire was abolished 
in A. D. 701, by the conquest of the Moors, who seized the 
whole of the peninsula with the exception of a few northern 
provinces in which the Gothic inhabitants were obliged to take 
refuge under the protection of the Frankish kings. The 
Frankish monarchy, on the other hand, notwithstanding various 
reverses, continued to increase until it attained its culmination 
under Charlemagne, who, in the eighth and ninth centuries es- 
tablished the great Frankish empire comprehending Gaul, 
Italy and Germany to the North Sea. When the sons of Char- 
lemagne divided the empire in A. D. 843, the imperial title 
remained with the German division who have retained it to 
this day. 

We must not, however, consider the Teutonic conquerors as 
having by any means exterminated the Celtic and Latin in- 
habitants of Gaul, Spain and Italy, or as constituting the bulk 
of the population of these regions. Although no longer the 
ruling power, there can be little doubt that they still exceeded 
in number the conquerors on whom they eventually imposed 
their language, their manners and customs, and not a few of 
their institutions. This was, of course, due in part to their 
superior civilization, but undoubtedly also to their undiminish- 
ed numbers. The division of the great Frankish Empire was 
a division of races as well as rulers. In the brilliant qualities 
of the French of the present day—perhaps also in the levity 
and fickleness of which they are accused—it is impossible not 
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to recognize the characteristics of the impulsive Geel and mer- 
curial Celt; while in the modern Italian and Spaniard, the 
descendant of the ancient Roman is equally recognizable. 
The German Empire alone continued in population and char- 
acter purely Teutonic; nor were the Germans of the time of 
Tacitus distinguished from the ancient Celt and Latin by more 
marked characteristics than are their descendants at the present 
day from their neighbors across the Rhine and beyond the 
Alps. 

During the period of history commonly known as the 
middle ages, the German race may be considered as the 
controlling power in Europe. This was undoubtedly owing 
in a great degree to their having preserved beyond any of 
their congenitors the original and distinguished characteristics 
of the race, unmodified by Celtic or Latin intermixture. The 
feature which distinguished the German beyond every other 
people was fidelity and devotion to his chief. The German 
soldier was bound to his chieftain by ties firmer than the 
transient love of war or inconstant success. His whole life 
was devoted to the service of his leader, and he held himself 
ever ready to meet his summons. When the nation marched 
to war, the German warriors formed around their chieftain a 
devoted band, each soldier ready and glad to sacrifice himself 
for his leader’s safety. Each looked on the life and liberty of 
his chief as intrusted to his especial care; and if any one 
survived his imprisonment or death, he was forever branded 
asa coward. We can see the immense advantage possessed 
by warriors such as these over the undisciplined valor of the 
Gaul, or the mercenary service of the Latins. The compan- 
ions in arms of a chief were known as Gesellen—whence the 
word vassal—and received no pay beyond their arms, horses 
and provisions, and the portion of spoil allotted to each. 
When the northern bands conquered the Roman territory, 
this portion included large sections of the lands wrested from 
their former owners. These were held, however, simply as 
fiefs or loans from the lord who was considered the paramount, 
owner. Ilence arose the feudal system, which, originating in 
Germany, gave eventually its character to all the landed 
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property throughout Europe; and hence also the spirit of 
chivalry which ennobled and refined the ferocity of the 
middle ages. If in after ages the feudal system became and 
was an instrument of the most oppressive tyranny, it cannot be 
forgotten that it had a great share in civilizing and disciplin- 
ing the first barbarous landholders ; and astill further instance 
of the wisdom by which this race appears to have been pecul- 
iarly guided, is manifested in the subsequent institution of 
free cities which arose when the feudal yoke became intoler- 
able, and were the preservers, throughout the dark ages, of 
commerce, the arts and civilization itself. 

While the Goths were fading into obscurity and the 
Franks and Germans expanding into vast and powerful em- 
pires, the wild and indomitable Scandinavians did not continue 
idle, nor were they without influence in the formation of the 
great nations which at the present day divide the territory of 
Europe. In the ninth century, vast hordes of the barbarians, 
led by Rolf the Ganger, descended on the north of France ; 
and the French sovereign obtained immunity for his people 
only by ceding to them the.fair province of Normandy, 
whence their descendants, in later years, were to become the 
ruling power in Britain. An empire of far greater extent and 
equal power was about the same time opening to them on the 
East. As early as the fourth century, certain tribes of the 
Sclavonians had established a colony on the Borysthenes, whose 
capital was Kioff, and another further north, of which the 
principal city was Novgorod. These people, gradually extend- 
ing their dominion to the Baltic, were drawn into hostilities 
with some of the Scandinavian tribes, and into a yet more 
fatal alliance with others. For these allies, discovering the 
existence of a wealthy and peaceful region to the south of 
their own territy, poured into Novgorod, which they captured, 
and proclaimed their leader Ruric king ;* and the brother of 
Ruric, partly by treachery and partly by force, obtained pos- 
session of Kioff, and extended Seandinavian dominion from 
the Baltic to the Euxine.+ 





* Karamzin. Vol. I, p. 37. 


+ Ibid. Vol. 1, p. 154. 
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In these conquests was laid the foundation of the empire 
of Russia; but the Kymrie element which characterized the 
Scandinavians did not allow them to possess their land in 
tranquillity. Intestine conflict became the order of the day, 
predatory incursions were perpetual, agriculture was neglected, 
and the whole country presented a melancholy picture of waste 
and desolation, of which their earliest history gives so sad an 
account.* 

From this unsettled condition they were rudely awakened 
by a fresh invasion from the east. The Tartars of Central 
Asia, a race, as we have seen, also of Scythian progenitors, 
retained in a high degree their invincibility in war, and their 
restless and predatory nature, overspread the whole country 
and held it for two centuries in subjection. Although the 
Golden Horde was ultimately expelled, it has left to this day 
a permanent impression on Russia, as can be seen in many of 
her institutions, and in the physical appearance of many of her 
people. 

We have not yet arrived at the end of Scythian influence 
in changing the map of Europe. It was felt as late as the fif- 
teenth century,and manifested itself in the downfall of the last 
remnant of Latin authority. When Constantinople, the capital 
of the Eastern Empire, the abode of learning and the seat of 
the Oriental Church, fell into Moslem hands, it was by the 
hands of Tartars of Turkestan. In the Turks, whose Cancas- 
sian aspect is unmistakable, we have again descendants of the 
Tartar race who trace back their lineage to the Scythians of 
Asia. With the conquest of Constantinople disappeared the 
last vestige of Latin rule in Europe, and the whole continent 
passed under the rule of nations of Scythian extraction. Of 
the Latin race little trace remains beyond the languages of 
which it was the parent, and the institutions which continue 


*“ Les villes sont désertes,” dit Nestor, “on voit partout les villages en 
feu, les églises, les maisons, les granges réduites en monceaux de cendres, 
ou les citoyens expirent sous le feu des humains ou attendent la mort avec 
effroi. On n’apergut plus dans nos prairies ni chevaux ni bétail ; les champs 
sont couverts d’herbe, et les bétes féroces peuplent aujourd’hui les mémes 
lieux habités naguére par les chrétiens.” A@vamzin. Vol. II, p. 135. 
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as memorials of its wisdom in the regions no longer ruled by 
its descendants. Geel, Celt, Kymri, and Sclave are but rem- 
nants of nations existing by sufferance in lands which are no 
longer their own. The share at best to which these races are 
entitled in the composition of the great modern nations, has 
been obtained only by the loss of their national existence, their 
traditions, their identity itself. Whether we look to Anglo- 
Norman England—to the Scots of North Britain—to the 
Scandinavian inhabitants of Sweden, Norway, and Prussia— 
to the Jutes of Denmark—to France, whose name bespeaks 
its origin—to the Gothic races of Spain, the Burgundians of 
Gaul, or the Lombards of Italy—to the vast German empires 
which control Europe from the Rhine to the Euxine and from 
the Baltic to the Danube 





to the Turks who maintain a feeble 
grasp on the shores of the Bosphorus, and the Tartars who 
roam the vast plains of Central Asia—even to the races who 
form the population of our own great Western continent— 
we still find as the predominent race the offspring of the an- 
cient Seythians. Insignificant and unattractive as is the figure 
which these people present on the pages of history, it may 
with truth be said of their descendants that “ their sound is 
gone out into all lands and their words unto the end of the 
world.” 


Arr. VIIL—1. Circulars and Catalogues, of Union College. 


2. Addresses of its Presidents and Alumni, ete. 


We had intended in this number of the ev/ew to examine 
at considerable length the methods and practical workings of 
a number of preceptors and schools and colleges to which our 
attention had been called, situated within easy distance from 
New York. With this object in view we devoted early in the 


/ 
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quarter much attention, and made many pertinent observa- 
tions, personally and through others whom we have confidence 
in; examined and annotated several circulars and catalogues, 
the addresses of presidents, alumni, ete. But man proposes 
and God disposes. Circumstances over which we had no 
control have prevented us carrying out our full design, and 
compelled us to confine to a dozen pages, more or less, obser- 
vations originally intended for a score or two. 

We do not intend to apologize for indulging in plainness 
of speech in dealing pro and con, with matters of this kind. 
Those who are acquainted with the course of the /eview in 
the past, need not be assured for the sixty-seventh time 
that it could not maintain its establish repute as a Review by 
changing its tactics, and pursuing a different course. It has 
always regarded quackery and highway robbery as offenses 
closely allied; persisted in calling white, white, and black, 
black, regardless of the feelings of friends or foes; refused to 
accept the tolerable and mediocre in qualities and accomplish- 
ments, in places where the pure and unadulterated article was 
attainable or indispensable. And it will continue to do so. 
In our humble opinion, a tolerably good school is like a toler- 
ably good egg; an averagely good educator like an averagely 
honest bank-teller or cashier. Few care to tolerate the one 
nor to trust the other. There are some posts of trusts and 
responsibility in this world which require to be filled by men 
and women whose virtues and attainments place them beyond 
the breath of suspicion. Among these posts stand preéminent- 
ly those of teacher and school. And while we shall continue 
to criticise both, freely and fearlessly, it shall be the supreme 
desire of our heart to regard and exercise such justice and 
impartiality as the gods have put it in our power to do. 
Should we err in judgment, or fail to fulfill this, our endeavor, 
we need not assure our friends and foes of our readiness to 
make the amende honorable. 

In our last article on schools we took occasion to speak 
words of deserved praise of several institutions which had 
lately come under our observation. It is not our purpose to 
add, or subtract, anything in this place to, or from, that which 








— 
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we said then, except in respect of one or two to which we inci- 
dentally alluded, and which we were not at that time in a 
position to speak of as we ought. One of the schools to which 
we refer is the Portchester Institute,O. Winthrop Starr, A. M., 
principal. Since writing our article on education in the last 
number of the Review we have had an opportunity, through 
a patron of Portchester Institute, in whose intelligence and 
judgment we have the most implicit confidence, of knowing 
more about it. Prof. Starr, we are assured, is doing excellent 
work in preparing boys for a collegiate course, and it gives us 
pleasure to bear him this testimony. He is a thorough discipli- 
narian, and takes personal charge of his boys. Indeed, if 
there be any fault in his method it is in the rigor with which 
he prosecutes his system and discipline. To err on that side, 
however, will be regarded by many, more a virtue than a fault. 
But it must be said in favor of the Professor, that with all his 
severity, there is entire absence of the barbaric element. The 
boys walk or write out their penalties. Then, the absence of 
bombast in his circular and advertisement; his unpretentious 
demeanor; the quietude of his class rooms; the air of comfort 
that pervades the students’ quarters; and what is certainly not 


least in importance, the personal care he gives to his pupils, 


not only in school hours but during hours of play and relaxa- 
ation, are qualities and advantages, in a teacher and school for 
young boys, which deserve high commendation. 

In respect of the Adam’s Academy, we can do little more 
now than to reiterate what we have said before. It is deserv- 
ing of all we said then and more. We bear willing testimony 
to the proficiency of both master and method. It is well for 
the State that possesses educators and academies, inspired and 
conducted by, and for objects and motives other than mere 
money. And we could do the State no better service than to 
bring such educators and institutions, to the knowledge and 
appreciation of its citizens. 

The Jane Grey school at Mt. Morris, N. Y., for young 
ladies is deserving of equal praise. We know not when we 
have become acquainted with a school for misses that has 
given us more pleasure and satisfaction than that of Mr. Lind- 
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ley. His circular, too, is characterized by modesty rather than 
pretension. Mrs. Lindley is his accomplished assistant. Ina 


note to us, written in the language of Cicero and Horace, she 
states, among other things, that her school is small but that all 
the pupils study to excel: “ Nostra scholu est parva, sed om- 
nes discipuli student excellere.” We are strongly tempted to 
append the whole letter for the benefit of such of our readers 
as take delight in the latin language, and only forbear to do so 
through a sense of propriety. 

The ultimate success of such institutions of learning may be 
assured. It is only a matter of time. It may be slow, like the 
growth and progress of everything in nature of more than an 
evanescent value ; but the fruit they bear is of a character that 
requires only to be known to be appreciated. 

Turning now from that which has been to us a pleasant 
duty, we take up a task, which, if it be less pleasant, is certain- 
ly not less in the line of duty. Oh, would that we could find 
in this world more to praise and less to blame! It is always 
pleasanter to speak words of cheer and encouragement to our 
struggling fellows than words of censure and condemnation. 
We would be loved as a critic, rather than feared as one. But 
the path of duty oftener lies through byways beset with thorns 
and thistles than with lillies and roses; up craggy steeps, than 
the well-worn highway. He who would walk therein must 
expect neither rest nor peacee—and more enemies than friends ; 
and as for happiness, except it be that which springs from the 
knowledge of being useful to mankind, it is as a shadow ever 
flying away from him ! 

It is in this sombre mood that we proceed to pay our 
respects to an institution of learning which has monopolized, 
of late, no small share of public attention—especially if the 
circulars, catalogues, reports and addresses which have been 
issued by it have been perused by the community. We allude 
to Union College—now Union University. An armful of 
these publications, issued within the last two or three years, 
lies before us ; and when we consider the cost of printing these 
papers we cannot wonder that the college is suffering from 
financial embarrassment—if it pays the printer! 
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The day was when Union College stood fair among American 
colleges. A few of its alumni have been men above medioc- 
rity. Many of its professors have been men of learning 
and repute. Many of them stand well to-day, as scholars and 
educators. Professor Lewis is well-known for his gentlemanly 
qualities and his rare knowledge of the ancient classics; and 
but for a physical defect (deafness) would be a successful 
teacher. As it is, however, the study of the ancient languages 
at Union is a farce; the graduates exhibiting defects, even 
in their knowledge of Latin, more serious than those of many 
graduates of the preparatory schools. We speak the plain 
truth setting down naught in malice. We are assured by an 
alumnus of the College, a recent graduate, that eight out of 
ten pupils who graduated at the time he did could not read 
the diploma which attests their proficiency! This gentleman 
we know well, and have the fullest contidence in his integrity, 
albeit he did accept a testimonial from U/ncon for qualifications 
which he did not then possess. Ile has given us an amusing 
account of the assembling of three or four of his colleagues, 
after graduating, himself among the number, who, sitting down 
with closed doors, proceeded to study out the Latin inscription 
on their sheep-skins. They found it a difficult task without 
a dictionary, and abandoned it in disgust ! 

Moreover, some of the scientific studies are taught with a 
siinilar degree of inefticiency—notably Optics. This branch 
of useful study seems to have been devoted to the purpose of 
amusement rather than profit. Many studies mentioned in 
the catalogue were not taught at all in 1872. Among them 
may be mentioned Agriculture, Botany, Oriental languages, 
ete.; while others, as Zoology, Rhetoric, French and German 
literature, ete., were very imperfectly taught, and are so still. 
Let us add that in many departments of study Union College 
is very efficient, such, for example, as Chemistry, Mineralogy, 
the higher Mathematics and Engineering. 

In Union University, the defects we have enumerated 
above, have been considerably enlarged upon with no adequate 
compensation on the side of merit. It is true the Dudley 
Observatory, the Albany Medical College, and the Albany 
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Law School, if a school it may be called, have been included in 
it. But of. what use to students, pray, is the best ohservatory 
in the world seventeen miles from College? It may all be 
very fine for a University to include, on paper, an Astronomical 
Observatory. It certainly looks well in the catalogue, a/ias 
advertisement. But, gui bone, except as an advertisement ¢ 

In respect of the Albany Medical College, the propriety 
of “securing” that institution as a part of the necessary 
qualifications of a University, is obvious enough; and it is to 
be regretted that it is not a more substantial benefit. The 
Albany Medical College ranks only average among American 
Schools of Medicine. Its working faculty is composed of 
young men, for the most part ; chosen, it would seem, for 
their youthfulness, rather than their experience. It has been 
many years since it could boast of a Beck or a March among 
its graduates. Asa mach/ne for the wholesale manufacture of 
doctors it is not the equal of the University Medical College 
of New York, but it will do. If its facilities in that diree- 
tion were less we should make no complaint, nor would the 
public, were it sufficiently awake to its trne interest to form a 
just judgment. 

But the Albany Law * School,” which has become a part of 
Union University, is still less worthy of commendation. In- 
deed, its odor is rank in the nostrils of honest lawyers every- 
where, and the school itself will be an incubus upon any institu- 
tion to which it is attached. The legal profession, and the 
State which this school disgraces, would. be the gainer had it 
no existence. Weare credibly informed that it takes less than 
nine months—or about the period nature requires to make a 
monkey—for that institution to manufacture a lawyer from 
the raw material,—beginning with the rough, unmoustached lad 
fresh from the plow or the shop, and ending with an admission 
to the bar! It is our pleasure to have a legal friend who not 
long since graduated at that institution. It is not too much 
to say that he does not regard the fact as anything to be proud 
of. Indeed, he does not hesitate to declare that what he knows 
of jurisprudence he has learned since his admission to practice. 
The worst that has been said against the school is fully corrob- 
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orated by him. He frankly admits that the examinations for 
admission to the bar are farcical in the extreme—a mere matter 
of form. The candidate pays his fee and takes his certificate, 
be the result of his examination what it may. Here is an in- 
stance in justification of our statement. A candidate for legal 
honors, let us rather say fvvovs,in the class of 1874, was asked 
by the late Hon. Ira Harris, LL.D., on the occasion of his 
adinission to the bar, the following question : 


Judge Harris: “ How do the pleadings under the com- 
mon law conclude ¢” 

Law Student; (After some hesitation,) “I don’t know, 
air.” 
The answer seemed quite satisfactory to the judge, howso- 
ever embarrassing it may have been to the student, for the 
latter was admitted to the bar without further examination. 
Nor was this instance an exceptional one. So far from that 
being the case,a large majority of the students who were 
examined on the same occasion, and admitted to the bar, were 
in nowise so well qualified to enter upon the practice of the 
law as was the student whose experience we have given above. 
In what manner such institutions can be useful to the State, 
even with the glamour of * University ” thrown around them, 
it is difficult to imagine. We cannot but wish them a short 
life and a long oblivion. 

But let us retrace our steps, and take a few, brief 
at these circulars, catalogues, ete., which Union University has 


glances 
showered with such amazing industry upon an oppressed, but 
still gullible public. These alone supply material sufficient to 
occupy the critic a longer time than he, in this instance, has at 
his disposal. To those who have been behind the curtain at 
Union University, and are well acquainted with the actual 
facts, these publications seem the grossest bombast. Indeed, 
they show on their pages spread-eagleism of the baldest type. 
There was atime in the history of “Old Union,” as its nu- 
merous alumni like to call her, when these inflated appeals to 


the publie could not have been. Within our memory, the 
time was when Union College was content to work hard and 
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to bring forth fruit in modesty becoming a college, worthily, 
self-respectingly. That time seems to have passed. She 
appears to have been living on her past achievements for many 
years. Twenty years ago her chief glory was Seward and 
Hoffman Ask her to-day of her achievements and she points 
with an air of self-satistied pride to Seward and Hoffman. 
Even the students reécho this childish claim to immortality by 
repeating the names of Seward and Hoffman. To such an 
extent has this shallow-claim been advanced, and the names of 
these men harped upon at “Old Union,” that the phrase 
“Seward and Hoffman” has become a by-word among the 
students—frequently a source of fun and facetious declamation. 

The attempt of the faculty and trustees of Union College 
to establish a university must charitably be regarded as a spas- 
modic effort to throw off the incubus of the dead past and to 
get to work again. But the course they pursue to effect this 
purpose is such as must inevitably lead to discomtiture and 
disappointment. Take, for example, the attempt to improve 
the grade of scholarship, which, though never high, was never 
so low as at the present time. While it has raised the standard 


of scholarship in some particulars, so as to improve the quality 


of its classes, and by doing so has lost the democratic character 
which was once its chief glory, the average attainment has 
steadily declined. Of the truth of this statement we are, of 
course, assured through other sources than these curious docu- 
ments, (circulars, etc.,) which lie before us. Nevertheless, this 
brief extract from the President’s Report of 1875-6, is 
interesting: 


“ But the advanced standard and examinations have greatly reduced the 
total actual attendance as above indicated. In the Freshman class the en- 
trances were in 1872, thirty-one; 1875, thirty-seven ; 1874, sixty-one ; 1875, 
seventy-eight, the last being the largest Freshman class on the records of the 
College. These comparative figures are worthy of consideration, because, 
while Colleges and Universities have been multiplying and the popular 
appreciation of collegiate education has been declining, the standard of 
examination for admission and term work has been raised, each year of late, 
in accordance with the desire of the Trustees and Faculty, so that nearly 
one-fourth drop out after entrance and before graduation, principally from 
this cause. Notwitstanding this check to numbers, there has been a large 
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and steady increase in the numbers in actual attendance both in Union 
College and in the other departments of Union University.” p. 3. 


We were not before aware that “the popular appreciation 
of collegiate education has been declining,” except in respect 
of that furnished at Union College. 

We know, however, that the “ popular appreciation ” of 
“Old Union” has been declining for many years past; and 
her recent attempt to establish a University—on paper—by 
incorporating the Albany institutions of learning with her, 
prompts us to remind her of the experience of the toad that 
aspired to become an ox. We think the danger imminent 
that her aspirations may be attended with consequences equally 
disastrous. Be that as it may, we have seldom observed a 
greater and more noisome display of bombast—pure and 
unalloved—bombast, sometimes in bad grammar and worse 
rhetoric, and still worse taste, than may be found in these 
numerous circulars, catalogues, and addresses to which we have 
referred. We cite a few illustrations: 

“The commendable deportment and diligence of the students reported 


by the Faculty, 7s not attributable alone to the advanced standard of 
scholarship.” * 


Or as a specimen of literary composition, let us cite this: 

“The circumstance that the intercourse between the members of the 
Faculty and the students is constant and intimate, has also an evident bene- 
ficial influence. Welcome at all times in the Professors families, during 
sickness students have been received into the homes of several of these 
gentlemen, and through many anxious weeks have been nursed with unre- 
mitted care and kindness.” + ’ 


We pass, unnoticed, for the want of space, the desire for 
gifts, bequests and endowments everywhere strongly manifested 
in these circulars. The word “secure” runs through some of 
them and is repeated a/ nauseum. The University “ never is 
but always to be blest.” “The Trustees have secured the 
services of,” ete.; “the sum of $50,000 has been secured ;” 
“attention was promised to the secur/ny of endowments for 


* Extract, President's Report, 1875-6, p. 5. 


t /bid., p. 6. 
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the library ;’—another curious specimen of the English lan- 
guage.—* It can hardly be expected, no matter how excellent 
their work and their reputation, that they will secwre the 
needed large endowments, by gift, bequest, or otherwise, until 
by the possession of such real estate in Albany, they have 
acquired the evident character of permanence.” * And refer- 
ring to the Prizes for Scholarships, founded by the late Dr. 
Eliphalet Nott, the latest circular and catalogue before us 
(p. 26), in a foot-note, observes : 

“ Few of those are yet actually endowed, but their ultimate endowment 
is secured by the prospective sale of valuable lands!” 

But we fear we have not justified our charge of spread- 
eagleism. If that be sowe have only to make an extract or 
two from an address of one of “Old Union’s” Alumni, the 
Hon. Charles H. Jenkins, LL. D., before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society, Union University, June 23d, 1874. Take this: 

“In surveying the works of nature we are impressed—First, with their 
singular adaptation to the wants, and uses of animal and vegetable life, and 
SECONDLY, with the marvellous garniture which profusely embellishes the 
useful. The tree of the forest, so valuable in the affairs of life, by its majes- 
tic, symmetrical form, (sc) and its beauteous foliage, attracts the admiration, 
and claims the careful regard of its appointed master.(!) Before the fruit 
comes the flower, and the richly-tinted and graceful waving blade adorns the 
stalk, which presently tenders to his hand the well ripened ear.” 


Or this: 


‘There, too, as the representative of a large class, yielding no fruit, nor 
possessing any utilitarian value (as yet discovered), modestly blooms the lily 
of the field, more gorgeously arrayed than was Solomon, in all his glory.” 
Indeed ! 

Or, if our readers will pardon us, this: 

“Every product of Nature which supplies the wants, or delights the senses 
of man, was put under his hand, to “dress it, and keep it.” This dressing 
and keeping involves the dressing as well of the beautiful, as of the useful. 
God made both for man, and he dare not ignore either.” 

Finally, a few words in a more serious vein and we have 
done. 








* Ext. President's Report, p. 8. 
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The want of America to-day is schools of learning, in which 
learning is sought by pupils, and taught by professors, for the 
love of it, rather than to acquire notoriety—at somebody else’s 
expense—to gratify ambition, except it be an ambition to be 
useful, or to secure the right to write the whole alphabet after 
their names. Those who seek an education as a means of 
more earnest and higher work have never yet failed to find it 
with less opportunity than Union College affords. Those who 
do not seek it for. such an object had better be turned out of 
universities and colleges altogether, and employed in some, to 
them, more useful department of work and study. They will 
find, out of college, ample field for honorable distinction, if 
they are willing to work for it, and thus relieve college officials 
from the humiliating position of begging funds to enable 
them to teach to unwilling heads knowledge they have no 
interest in, or desire of acquiring. 
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NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 


BELLES LETTRES. 


Shakespeare's Tragedy of King Richard If. Edited with notes, by WILLIAM 
J. Roure. A. M., with engravings. 18mo, pp. 225. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 1876. 


ALTHOUGH not occupying the first rank, even among Shakspeare’s his- 
torical dramas, the tragedy of King Richard II contains passages of beauty 
and pathos, which render it worthy to be more extensively known than it is ; 
while for the student of history none of Shakspeare’s dramas can possess 
more value, for none has more accurately reproduced the facts and circum- 
stances connected with the reign of the ill-fated sovereign whose name it 
bears. It would seem to have been Shakspeare’s intention to present a his- 
tory of the Lancastrian monarchy, commencing with the dethronement of 
Richard and the accession of Henry IV ; following it through the glories of 
Henry and his successor, the temporary depression which obscured it from 
the deposition of Henry VI, and during the York dynasty; its revival in 
the person of Henry VII; and its culmination in the advent of Elizabeth, 
The full bearing of the course of historical events cannot, therefore, be fully 
conceived without the perusal of this the first play of the series; and we are 
glad that Mr. Rolfe has devoted one of his volumes to this tragedy—develop- 
ing its historical importance by means of an introduction and copious notes ; 
sustained by the opinions of eminent dramatic critics. whose views, alterna- 
tely cited, may be of service to the reader in forming his own estimate of the 
purpose and significance of the tragedy. 

Of the “ Critical Commentaries,” that of Coleridge possesses the most 
beauty of diction, but is, like many of that fascinating author’s witticisms, 
more brilliant than profound. That of Ulrici is more philosophical. The 
object of the dramatist is more thoroughly analyzed, and the political signi- 


ficance of the drama brought more strongly into relief in these words : 


‘* While, then, the poet has thus attempted to elucidate the true relation both of man to 
his own historical position, and of his vocation in life to God, and while he thus places the 
essence of the kingly dignity in its observance of its relation to God and the world, he has 
successfully illustrated modern political history under one of its most essential aspects, and 
in one of its principal ideas. This is the grand idea of the whole drama.” p. 21 
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Germius has analyzed the plot and the characters more fully than either 
of his coadjutors. The importance of the opening incident—the knightly 
quarrel between Bolingbroke and Norfolk—which has been underrated by 
many commentators—receives here full justice ; and it is made manifest 
that on this incident hinges the entire plot. It was to Richard’s weakness 
and injustice on this occasion that all his subsequent misfortunes are due ; 
for the confiscation of Bolingbroke’s patrimony was a proceeding in which 
he would never have ventured, had the latter not been a banished man ; and 
without so violent a proceeding as this to plead as justification, Bolingbroke 
would hardly have been sustained in his subsequent rebellion. The people 
sustained him because he professed “ to come but forhis own.”* Even then 
he would hardly have proceeded so promptly to seize the crown but for 
Richard’s cowardly precipitance to lay it down. That this was Shakspeare’s 
view is evident from the lines put into the mouth of Norfolk’s son in Henry 
IV, Act IV, Scene 1. 

“O, when the king did throw his warder down, 
His own life hung upon the staff he threw.”’ 

While there is much to commend in this edition, it is marred by one de- 
cided blemish, in the character of the illustrations. They appear to be taken 
principally from Weir's illustrations to Verplanck’s edition of Shakspeare, 
published about thirty years since, and are in many instances little better 
than caricatures. It would have been much better to have dispensed with 
illustrations altogether than to have disfigured an otherwise creditable work 
with such eyesores as these. It is to be hoped that this defect will be reme- 


died in future editions. 





Fonah, the self-willed Prophet. A practical exposition of the Book of Fonah, 
together with a translation and energetical notes. By STUART MITCHELL. 


16 mo., pp. 247. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsem & Haffelfinger. 1875. 


WITHOUT going into the merits of this work as a religious production, it 
possesses undoubted value as a new translation of the Book of Jonah, with 
which it opens. The translators of the authorized version of the Scriptures 


appear to have labored under the impression—not unnatural in their day— 


that a certain dignity and stateliness must be preserved in the style to dis- 








* Act II, Scene 3. 
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tinguish the book from the works of ordinary authors. The result of this 
has been a certain uniformity in the style of all the various writers ; entirely 
at variance with the marked points of dissimilarity which appear in the 
originals: and a loss of that simplicity and genuineness, which would have 
carried conviction to many readers beyond any argument. It is impossible 
to read the translation of Mr. Mitchell without feeling that we are reading 
the story of a recent occurrence told bythe prophet himself, while the cir- 
cumstances were fresh in his memory. Take for instance the following 
passage, and compare it with the authorized translation : 

‘** And the men dug to bring (it) to the land ; and they could not for the sea (was) going 
and tossing against them. And they cried to Jehovah, and said: Ah! now. Jehovah, let 
us not perish, pray, for this man’s life, and lay not upon us innocent blood, for thou 
Jehovah, hast done as thou pleasedst. And they took up Jonah, and cast him forth into the 
sea, and the sea stood from its raging. And the men feared Jehovah (with) great fear, and 
they sacrificed a sacrifice to Jehovah and bowed vows.”’ P. 10. 

Is not this the language of a spectator, if not an actor, in the scene? 

In the exposition, though lucid and instructive, we do not find anything 
remarkably novel. Whether Jonah really believed that at Tzshish we would 
be beyond the reach ofthe God of Israel, can only be a matter of conjecture, 
Mr. Mitchell considers it impossible, or at least inconsistent with the proph- 


et’s knowledge of the divine attributes ; but it appears to us quite in keeping 


with the character of a Hebrew prophet, that while theoretically recognizing 


the omnipresence, he might have supposed that only the chosen people were 
the objects of His notices, and that in the remotest quarter of the inhabited 
globe—for Tzshish is supposed to have been Tartessus in Spain—he would 
have been overlooked both for good and evil. 

The conjectures as to the character of the fish which swallowed Jonah, 
appear to us rather futile. No fish has ever been found which will answer 
the description exactly. The throat of the whale is too narrow to admit the 
passage of the human body. Although the sperm whale is an exception 
to this rule, it is a fish never found except in northern latitudes. The white 
sharks, to which our author inclines, though quite capable of swallowing a 
man, has such rapid powers of digestion that a three days existence in its 
body is impossible. Indeed, it is difficult to see how life could be preserved 
naturally in any event within the body of a fish, cut off from pure air. The 
fact is that if we accept the miracle we must recognize it as a miracle in its 
entirety—a fish miraculously prepared, and the life of the prophet as miracu- 
lously preserved during his imprisonment within it. 

In fact we could never discover any logic in the attempts so often con- 


scientiously made to explain Scriptural miracles. If they were miracles, if 
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the Scriptual writers expressly assert them to have been such, they require 
no explanation. If otherwise,the whole authority on which they rest neces- 
sarily falls to the ground; and it is more logical to discard them as fictions 
than to seek to explain their miraculous character. An important question 
involved here is the credibility of the Scriptural authors; and that is to be 
decided on grounds entirely different, and will, in most cases, be practically 
decided by each inquirer according to his own religious bias. And to us 
that is sufficient reason to doubt the utility of such studies and of the books 


which embody them. 





HISTORY. 


Dix ans de Uhistoire d’Allenagne. Origine du nouvel Empire, d’aprés la cor- 
respondance de Frédéric-Guillaume IV et du Baron de Bunsen, 8vo, pp. 


38. Paris: Didier et Cie. 1875. 


In this chapter of the secret history of the progress of German unity, 
and the causes which led to the formation of the present empire, gathered 
principally from the memories of the Baron de Bunsen and the letters of 
King Frederic William IV, the author is at great pains to express his total 
want of sympathy with either of the parties to the discussion, saying 
expressly: 


‘** Nous n’avons pas 4 prendre parti pour Fréderic-Guillaume IV ou pour M. de Bunsen ; 


tous les deux nous détestent et nous tiennent également 4 défiance.’’ p. 103. 

Iti s perfectly clear that his sympathy throughout the work isin reality 
given to Frederic William—-a sympathy moreover mingled with unmis- 
takable admiration. It is difficult to find in the pages of this work much 
justification for this sympathy ; or in fact any reason for it beyond the fact 
that the scrupulous nature and vacillating policy of the king had the effect 
of postponing for a number of years the formation of an empire, which, 
under present circumstances, is naturally hateful to France. In reviewing 
the conduct of Frederic William as revealed in his actions as weil as his 


correspondence, we can find little to explain it beyond the surperstitious 
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reverence for the House of Hapsburg, as possessed, jure divino, of the 
imperial authority, a total disregard of the will of the people, however 
distinctly expressed, and a tenacious adherence to the ancient feudal prin- 
ciples which he was determined to maintain at any sacrifice. To the com- 
bined obstinacy and vacillation of this sovereign may in fact be attributed 
nearly all the terrible scenes through which Germany, and perhaps France 
also, have passed during the last quarter of a century. When there was 
first a question at Frankfort of uniting the German nation and forming a 
new empire in which Austria, with her two-thirds Sclavonic population, her 
principles of despotic government, and her feudal traditions, was to have no 
part, he felt obliged to justify to himself and to Austria his willingness to 
accept the leading position in this confederation, by representing that it was 
without prejudice to the empire of Austria : 

**C’est pour I’ Autriche que l’empire devait étre reconstitué non pas un empire moderne 
et révolutionnaire, l'empire des vieux Ages, le saint-empire-romain, ayant A la droite la 
royauté allemande. Auprés d’un Hapsbourg, chef du saint-empire, il y aurait un Hohen- 
zollern roi d’Allemagne.” P. 83. 

How utterly he was mistaken in assuming that such a theory would be 
accepted either by the German Parliament at Frankfort or the Austrian Em- 
pire, the event speedily showed. The parliament had already constituted an 
executive, styled the vicar of the Empire, who was selected in the first in- 
stance from the imperial family of Austria. The first aet of the new vicar 
was to abolish the distinctive standards and claim for himself the allegiance 
of all the German armies. This was enough in itself to create general dis- 
satisfaction. The king of Prussia on the other hand would not recognize 
the acts of the Parliament, saying emphatically : 

‘“* N’oubliez pas, messieurs, qu’il y a des princes en Allemagne et que je suis un de ces 
princes.”” P. 99. 

When the parliament at Frankfort proposed to confer on Frederic Wil- 
liam the imperial crown of United Germany, it was rejected by him with 
contempt. He would not receive a revolutionary crown. The crown which 
he desired must be recognized as his by divine right. His sudden changes 
of purpose, at one time showing a disposition to accept the empire of Ger- 
many, at another refusing to recognize any act which had not the assent and 
approval of Austria, indicate a mind almost distracted between a supersti- 
tious veneration for established institutions and a decree to see realized the 
dream of national unity. But the position which he maintained was the 
very worst that could have been chosen. Had he boldly adopted either side, 


some definite results would have been accomplished—as it was, everything 
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became muddled. The acts of the parliament were to be ignored as revo- 
lutionary, but the work was to be done anew by a congress of princes at Ber- 
lin. Frederick William could not all this time have failed to see that by 
these delays and tergiversations he was risking all that Germany held most 
dear and an object which he himself had strongly at heart. Hissole apolo- 
gy seems to have consisted in the constant repetition of the remark which, 
though highly lauded by its author, appears to us selfish rather than patri- 
otic, superstitious rather than religious: “ Dixi et salvavi animam meam.” 
With the Berlin Congress commenced the series of humiliations which 
Prussia was destined to undergo until the end of this reign. Every step 
thenceforward taken appears to have been disastrous. The alliance with 
the kings of Hanover and Saxony was destined to be rudely broken by them 
the moment that Austria felt herself at liberty to intervene. In the mean- 
time Germany, discouraged bythe refusal of the king, had become the theatre 
of revolutions which having been successfully repressed by the intervention 
of Prussia, seemed to offer to that power the opportunity of placing herself 
once more at the head of a United Germany. But the moment was past. 
Austria, having succeeded, by the aid of Russia,in putting down the insur- 
rection in her dominions, soon showed that she had no intention of abiding 
by the réle assigned her by Frederick William. The clear intellect and vi- 
gorous will of the Austrian prime minister, the Prince de Schwortzenberg, 
proved altogether too much for the king of Prussia who was already weaned 
from the influence, wise though feeble, of Bunsen, and had fallen. entirely 
into the hands of Radowitz, a dreamer like himself. Not only did he suc- 
cessfully intrigue with the other German powers, but he was able to disturb 
the consciences of the king and Radowitz, manifesting to them that to Aus- 
tria belonged, of divine right, not only the Holy Roman Empire, but the 
royalty of Germany. It was not long before he succeeded in detaching the 
king of Hanover and Saxony from the alliance, in annihilating the office of 
vicar of the Empire, and in fact re-establishing the ancient German diet in 
which Austria held the paramount position. We have not space in the pre- 
sent pages to recount the entire list of humiliations to which Prussia was 
subjected. Let it suffice to say that from every step which Frederick Wil- 
liam had been induced to take, he found himself obliged disgracefully to re- 
cede. The convention of Olmutz finally reduced Prussia to the rank of an 
inferior power—the same Prussia which was destined sixteen years later to 
hurl the Austrian Empire out of Germany, and which was so reduced not 
by any want of strength in herself but simply by the imbecility and tergiver- 


sations of her sovereign. 
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The responsibility of Frederic William for all the humiliations undergone 
by Prussia and the reverses which have paved the way for the battle of 
Sadowa and perhaps even for those of Sedan and Paris, are more clearly 
manifested in the book than has hitherto been practicable, from the copious 
extracts of the correspondence of the king with his minister Bunsen. 
Another fact, though not so prominently set forth, becomes evident in the 
progress of the history; namely, that Germany contained within itself 
obstacles to the formation of the unity so dreaded by France, which would 
have been insurmountable had not Napoleon III caused them to disappear 
by his ill-judged interference—an interference which united the Germans as 
one man, and brought about in one year the result which centuries had 
hitherto proved unable to effect : 

‘*Si pendant plusieurs siécles par la diplomatie et par les armes, la France a empéché 
l’unité de l’ Allemagne, on peut dire que depuis cinquante ans, par l’étourderie passionnée 
de quelques-uns de ses politiques, elle a refait et constitué cette unité menagante. De 
grandes difficultés int¢érieures contrarieront toujours l’accomplissement d’une telle ceuvre ; 
dés que la France parait tentée de mettre ces difficultés 4 profit, elles s’évanouissent. La 
meilleure politique a l’égard de I’ Allemagne sera toujours de ne pas lui contester, méme en 


paroles, le droit de s’organiser chez elle comme il lui plait; l’unité luit moins quand la 
France en est moins occupée.”’ P. 88. 





Mummies and Moslems. By CHARLES DUDLEY WARREN. §8vo., pp. 477. 
Hartford. American Publishing Co. 1876. 


So much has been said, written and sung, about Egypt and the Nile, that 
it is well-nigh impossible for any work, of which they are the theme, to 
present a vast amount of novelty. So great, however, is the interest of the 
subject ; so endless the inquiries to which it gives rise, and so inexhaustible 
the reservoir which it affords for inquiry and conjecture, that no work which 
treats the matter with skill can be altogether devoid of interest. This is the 
case with the work before us, Although not at all profound, nor very 
novel, going altogether over well-trodden ground and adding little to our 
knowledge of the land of the Pharaohs, there is something so orignal in the 
author’s impressions, so fresh and life-like in his descriptions, that the 
book possesses a charm to the readers altogether independent of any 
intrinsic value that it may claim. 


We must confess that we would gladly have been spared the greater 
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part of the descriptions of modern Alexandria and Cairo. Modern Egypt 
always appears to us—if we may say it without presumption—an anachro- 
nism—an impertinence; like clothing the fragments of an ancient statue 
with modern rags and tinsel,and expecting the beholder to be interested by 
it. The mixture of European, Asian and African nationalities—the African 
appearing almost in the minority—the mixture of shiftlessness, ignorance 
and knavery, which besets the traveller at every step—all these are undenia- 
ble facts, and facts which must be noticed, to some extent, in a book of 
travels ; but we should greatly prefer to take them as much as possible 
for granted ; to linger no longer among them than is absolutely necessary, 
and hasten to take refuge among the ruins of Thebes and Kamak, and the 
solitudes of the Nile. 

Of course, such objects as Pompey’s Pillar, Cleopatra’s Needle, the 
pyramids of Ghizeh, and the Sphinx, could not with any propriety be 
overlooked ; and with these we are willing enough to linger for a short 
time. But, in fact, we find too little about the Pyramids and too much 
about the peculiarities of the Arab guides and other features of the excur- 
sion. The Sphinx, however, is brought before us with a vividness more 
effective than any description of the figures that we remember : 

‘““We had been wondering where the Sphinx was, expecting it to be as conspicuous 
almost as the pyramids. Suddenly, turning a sand-hill, we came upon it, the rude lion’s 


body struggling out of the sand, the human head lifted up in that stiff majesty which we all 
know.”’ P. 95. 


The real interest of the work, however, commences when we are fairly 
afloat on the Nile. The author appears so well aware of this fact that 
we are surprised that he should have thought it necessary to detain us 
through nine chapters, among the scenes of Alexandria and Cairo. Every 
reader will sympathize with his feelings when starting on this mysterious 
voyage : 


““We have committed ourselves to a stream that will lead us thousands of years back- 
ward in the ages, into the depths of history. When unloosed from Cairo, we let go our 
hold upon the modern. As we recede, perhaps we shall get a truer perspective, and see 
more correctly the width of the strip of time which we call‘ our era.’ There are the 
pyramids of Geezeh (sic) watching our departure, lifting themselves aloft in the evening 
sky ; there were the pyramids of Sakkara; sentinels of that long part into which we go.” 
P. 129. 


Even when on the Nile we cannot but feel that the we should have some 
preference ; a little less of modern Egyptian life, and a little more of ancient 
Egypt and ruins. Of Thebes, especially, we would derive a fuller account. 
The speculations about the actual situation of ancient Thebes are, however, 


curious and interesting. The Nile, at present, divides the plain on which the 
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city was built into unequal parts; but our own author enumerates several 
facts which tend strongly to prove that the river has been for centuries, and 
is still changing its bed, and that in all probability it originally ran under the 
eastern bluff and encompassed the city. The temples of Kamak and of 
Dayrel Bahree are erected in such positions that the avenues of sphinxes 
before them would have met were there no stream to intercept them. The 
colossi, which must have stood originally on the hard sand of the desert, 
are nowin an alluvial soil that buries their bases over seven feet and is 
annually inundated. The river is now eating away the east bank at Luxer 
and encroaching on the eastern shore, while it adds annual deposits to that 
on the west. The temple, which even thirty years ago was beyond walking 
distance from the river, is now within a few rods of the bank. Tradition 
says that the village of Emuent, which is now on the western bank of the 
river, one hundred and fifty years ago was on the eastern side. All these 
indicio render it probable that the Nile, in the days of the Pharaohs, ran on 
the easterly side of the plain and is now working its way back to the old 
channels. Another fact, which the author omits to notice, is that the 
majority of these ruins are hewn out of the solid rock. This rock would, 
,of course, have formed a barrier to the progress of the river,and in the 
changing of its bed it would necessarily have gone round the obstacle 
instead of washing it away. It is remarkable that the term “ hundred-gated” 
applied by Homer to Thebes is a misnomer. It never could have had any 
walls and did not require gates. Perhaps Homer intended by the term to 
designate the pylons or entrances to the numerous temples which well have 
deserved the epithet, ‘‘ éxatToumviod.” 

The colossi of Abou Limbel are the greatest wonder of all this region. 
Of their immense size an idea may be formed from the fact that a man may 
sit in the navel of one of them! They cannot, however, in all probability 
boast of the highest antiquity in a region where everything is ancient ; for 
although the workmanship is Egyptian, they are situated in the territory of 
Ethiopia and must have been constructed during a temporary occupation 
of that region by Egyptian couquerors. That is, if we accept the usual 
supposition that the Ethiopians were the original possessors of the territory 
known by their name, and were only subjected from time to time to Egypt. 
But there is really nothing in history or tradition to render incredible a 
diametrically opposite theory—namely, that the Egyptians originally occu- 
pied the entire region, and were expelled by the Cushites and driven into 
the lower territory which they occupy in history. It is certain that the 


further we ascend the Nile the greater appearance of antiquity is presented 
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by the ruins; and it is equally certain that the Ethiopians had at one period 
a home in Asia, to which their name continued to be applied at the time of 
the composition of the book of Genesis, which speaks of the river Gihon, a 
tributary of Euphrates, that “Compasseth the whole land of Ethiopia.” * 

But we have altogether too little of the real wonders of Egypt ; of Thebes, 
of Aboo-Limbel and mysterious Philae ; of the memnoniums, the Pyramids 
and the Sphinx; on the other hand we have altogether too much of the 
modern peculiarities of the country—the degraded copts, half christian, half 
moslem—the religion and amusements of the people, which, after all, differ 
from those of other moslems principally in their comparatively degraded 
character ; and too much of the life on the dahadeeh or Nile boat, and of the 
humors of the guides and sailors. For these reasons we have found the 
work a disappointment, and would gladly return to our old favorites, Wil- 
kinson, Prime and Curtis, and old Belzoni himself for a flavor of the real 
antiquity which Mr. Warner has contrived to dilute too effectually for our 
satisfaction. 





* Genesis, ch. 2, v. 13. 
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1. Reports of Insurance Commissioners, Litigations, etc. 


THE year now drawing to a close has witnessed sad and serious compli- 
cations in the affairs of insurance companies which have hitherto borne a high 
reputation, for pecuniary responsibility at least, if not for some of the 
other qualities which it is desirable for a company to possess. In our last 
number we were called upon to chronicle the disastrous failure of the 
Penn Fire, in Philadelphia, and the legal proceedings instituted against 
the Equitable Life, of our own city by one of its stockholders. At present 
we are confronted with a still more serious proceeding against the United 
States Life, a company which at one time had, according to the complaint, 
“done a large and profitable business in this and most of the other States 
of the Union, and established a reputation for solvency, solidity and good 
management.” The charge brought against this Company is nothing less 
than a conspiracy on the part of some of its Directors to destroy the busi- 
ness of the Company and transfer its business, assets and property toa 
company in Boston, of which the late president of the United States Life, 
has now become president. The complaint charges that the former and 
present presidents of the Company have contrived to bring about the resig- 
nation of most of the directors and the substitution of creatures of their 
own in their place, and have thus obtained entire control of the corpora- 
tion, so that no vote, resolution or contract can be passed without their 
consent ; and that they have purposely created distrust of the solvency and 
solidity of the Company, in order that the policy-holders may be induced 
to surrender their policies for an insignificant part of their value, or to 
transfer their policies to some other corporation. Of course, it would be 
premature to express any opinion as to the truth of these allegations, until 
the charges have been fairly tried ; but two facts are undeniable: one, that 
Justice Gilbert considered them sufficiently well sustained to enjoin the 
directors from disposing of the assets of the Company; the other, that a 
company which presented a return of assets exceeding (on paper) the sum 
of four millions of dollars, has become so much the subject of distrust and 
unfavorable rumors that it is feared lest its stock may become worthless, 
unless protected by the interference of the courts. Our attention has been 
particularly called to this matter by the receipt of numerous journals 
containing articles, all written with the same evident purpose, namely, that 
of prejudging the case in favor of the United States Life, or rather of 
creating the impression in advance that the proceeding against it is the re- 
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sult of a conspiracy organized by a company of wreckers—as the supposed 
conspirators are styled with remarkable unanimity in every article that has 
been brought to our notice. So similar, in fact, are all these articles in tone, 
sentiment and style, that it is difficult to imagine them to emanate from 
more than one pen, or at least pens guided by more than one directing 
spirit. It may be as they allege—but on that subject we prefer to reserve 
our opinion, or at least the expression of any opinion, until this and all the 
issues in the case have been submitted to a fair and open trial. 

In the meanwhile it may not be amiss to ascertain what is the present 
financial condition of the United States Life on its own showing. To this 
investigation we are invited by the champions of the Company itself, in 
language of which the following passage—taken at random from one of the 
articles before us—is a specimen : 

‘The Company, with its unblemished record of twenty-six years, its unexceptionable 
assets, with, at existing valuations, nearly five millions of dollars ; its clear net surz/us of 
$840,426; its umshaken and unshakeable hold upon public confidence; its superb board of 
directors, comprising some of the best and foremost business men in this city ; does not 


intend to yield to their demand, and will not pay tribute to prevent assaults.’’—/ndepen- 
dent, Nov. 234. 


The italics are ourown. We will not stop to enlarge upon the remarkably au- 
thoritative tone of this assertion, which sounds as if it emanated, if not from 
the directors of the Company themselves, at least from some person intimate 
in their counsels ; and we will simply invite our readers to turn to the report 
of the Company, as published in the early part of the present year, and com- 
pare it with the allegations in the foregoing extract. In the first place, its ad- 
mitted assets are returned at $4,631,168.47, or nearly four hundred thousand 
dollars short of the five millions claimed for it. Allowance may perhaps here 
be made for speaking in round numbers ; but what are we to think when we 
find that the surplus, instead of $849,426, is $493,882.58, or not much more than 


half the amount? This is, moreover, the surplus as to policy-holders, and 


includes the paid-up capital of $250,000. Of these assets $179,033.07 are 
“premium notes or loans on policies in force ;’ $342,17 “ cash in office ;” 
$249,868.55 “cash deposited in bank;” $55,812.33 “interest due and ac- 
crued ;” $118,669.52 ‘“ net amount of uncollected and deferred premiums”: 
in all $623,725.64 of uncertain, shifting and very portab!e assets, exceed- 
ing the nominal surplus by the sum of $129,893.06. With such a record we 
cannot feel greatly surprised that poiicy-holders, and still more stock- 
holders, as to whom the capital forms no part of the surplus, should feel 
uneasy and desire to investigate the affairs of the Company legally. 

When the year presents such a record of disastrous failures and dis- 
creditable charges against companies occupying conspicuous stations, it is 
well to look over the general character of the securities in which our in- 
surance companies habitually invest their property. The character of some 
of these securities we have already, from time to time, investigated ; but 
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there are others which, though unexceptionable in themselves, require as 
careful an inspection, since it has become evident that they are not unfre- 
quently made as much the subject of over-valuation and misrepresentation 
as those of a more questionable nature. 

For example, no investment would at the first glance appear safer than 
real estate, although the frightful depression in the values of all landed 
property within the last five years has opened the eyes of the public to the 
fact that even this form of investment is not without its perils. Still, when 
we see a company return a certain amount of real estate at a definite valua- 
tion, we are generally inclined to consider that portion of its property well 
secured, can we believe the real estate to hold, at the present period of de- 
pression, the full value at which it is returned. But how often, let us ask, 
is this the case? How often rather do not these returns represent the value 
of this real property at the period of its highest inflation? perhaps aug- 
mented by the amount of money laid out on the construction and decora- 
tion of buildings which cannot be expected to realize half of their cost if 
thrown upon the market? When we see companies like the Equitable, the 
Mutual, the New York and the United States expending their moneys in the 
erection of enormous structures in this and other cities, of which the prin- 
cipal portion is devoted to the transaction of their own business and cannot 
bring in any pecuniary return for the benefit of policy-holders ; when we 
see them lavish extravagant sums on the mere decoration, painting, gilding 
and otherwise embellishing their would-be palaces ; and when, in conclu- 
sion, we see all this outlay (with perhaps interest added) included in the 
estimate of the value of the property—as was, we are informed, the case with 
a certain notorious New Haven company—we cannot but feel that real 
estate is an investment which requires to be carefully investigated, and the 
amount returned to be received with considerable allowance. 

The same may be predicated of the investments in Bond and Mortgage. 
Did all insurance companies adhere to their nominal principle of loaning 
their moneys only on property thrice the value of the amount invested, and 
regularly collecting the interest on such loans as it becomes due, it would 
be impossible to deny that this would be the safest kind of investment. But 
we know that certain revelations made within the last year indicate a state 
of affairs entirely different. These mortgages are too often given by stock- 
holders themselves on property on which they place their own valuation, and 
which they give in place of money for the purpose of making up the capital 
requisite to start business. In some instances we know these mortgages 
are given with the understanding that they shall not be called in, and that 
no interest shall be required from the mortgagers, at least while they conti- 
nue to be stockholders and owners of the mortgaged property. This leads 
us to mention a third class of assets which we see extensively re- 
turned in insurance reports—namely, “interest due and accrued,” or, as it 
is sometimes more conscientiously stated, “interest accrued but not due.” 
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We have already frequently called attention to the impropriety of admitting 
this class of claims as assets in any event, being merely an amount dwe the 
company—perhaps not yet due—and forming no part of the actual avail- 
able funds which are ready to be applied to the payment of policies and 
other debts. When we remark the enormous figures at which this accrued 
interest is stated—in the case of the Mutual exceeding one million of dol- 
lars, or one-third of its net surplus ;* in that of the Connecticut Mutual to 
over sixteen hundren thousand dollars, or nearly one-half its nominal sur- 
plus, and equivalent to six months’ interest on the gross amount of its 
loans ; in that of the New York, to two hundred and forty-eight thousand 
dollars, and in that of the Equitable, to nearly two hundred and ten thousand 
—we realize that a large portion of these Companies’ assets consists in a 
security intangible at the best. But when we consider that in some in- 
stances—in the recent exposure of the affairs of the Penn Fire, this fact was 
established—this item represents a claim not only not collected, but never 
intended to be collected, we cannot but feel that we have here an item which 
may be and sometimes is nothing better than a fraud. In the face of this 
revelation, it is clear that “interest due and accrued” is an item which re- 
quires to be thoroughly scrutinized ; and when we find that this amount 
steadily increases in the annual returns of any company, we have good 
ground for suspicion that the item means nothing except “ interest due and 
intended to remain due,” in which light it should hereafter be viewed. We 
are not prepared to say that the same may be assumed of another favorite 
class of item—namely, “ premiums deferred,” and “ premiums in course of 
collection,” as we have hitherto met with no disclosures on that subject to 
justify such an assumption. But it is still open to the general objection of 
intangibility and uncertainty—being a debt not yet collected, representing 
no actual funds, and part at least of which will in all probability never be 
collected, so at least we may infer from the number of policies which lapse 
annually for non-payment of premiums. We have already indicated the 
immense proportion which this item bears in the surplus assets of the Mu- 
tual Life. We may add that in the returns of the New York Life, this item 
amounts to upward of half a million; in that of the Equitable Life, to over 
seven hundred thousand dollars; in that of the United States Life, to over 
one hundred thousand, or one-fifth of its nominal surplus ; and in that of 
the Washington Life, to over two hundred thousand, or more than one-third 
of its surplus; in the American Popular, to over one hundred and eighty 
thousand, or two thousand in excess of its surplus;+ in the Germania, to 
three hundred thousand, or three-fourths of its surplus, the remaining fourth 
being represented by “interest due and accrued”; and in the Metropolitan 


’ 








* Nearly another million of this surplus is represented by ‘“* premiums deferred,”’ a spe- 
cies of uncollected debt to which we have often had occasion to allude. 


+ That is, its surplus as to policy-holders ; as to stockholders it has no surplus but an 
actual impairment of capital. 
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Life, to over three hundred thousand dollars, or nearly tenfold its surplus. 
This, we would remark, is a species of assets to which the fire companies 
appear to be particularly partial. If the amounts are not so large, it is be- 
cause these companies do not indulge generally in as large figures ; but the 
proportion is, if possible, larger. The Arctic, for instance, has nearly seven 
thousand dollars in this shape, while its entire surplus does not greatly ex- 
ceed ten thousand. The Adriatic, has twenty-two thousand out of a surplus 
of thirty-three ; while the Brewers and Malters, returns thirty-one thousand 
and upwards, while its nominal surplus is inside of twenty-five thousand ; 
in this case the entire surplus is absorbed in this simple item. The Com- 
mercial, returns uncollected premiums to the amount of $74,587.60, and 
the Continental Fire, to the amount of $146,584.85 (!) This Company, we 
may remark, has the very significant item “interest accrued on bond and 
mortgage loans, $15,223.75.” This accrued interest does not appear to be 
due, as we find a separate item of $262.50 for “interest due and unpaid on 
mortgage loans.” Does not this at least suggest the idea of a management 
somewhat similar to that of the Penn? We find the same distinction made 
in the returns of several other companies. We may instance the Gebhard, 
whose “interest due and unpaid” is returned at $1,582.87, its interest ac- 
crued (and we may infer not due) at $589.12, and its uncollected premiums 
at $2,733.70—in all $4,905.69, which, considering that the surplus is re- 
turned at only $3,825.78, may be considered a pretty large sum. The Gua- 
rantee, however, makes a far more brilliant figure, as its uncollected pre- 
miums amount to $23,600.96, while its surplus is only $1,631.83. The Home 
Fire, has $291,728.91 premiums uncollected (!),and the Niagara, $116,512.00. 
We might proceed further with our enumeration, but enough has been said 
to show the extent to which a mere uncollected debt, and of doubtful col- 
lectability, is made to figure as a substantial asset in the returns of many of 
our companies. 

Of the dangerous though plausible item, “ premium notes and loans on 
policies in force,” we have already spoken at large in previous numbers, 
and need only refer to it to warn our readers against companies in which 
this item bears a large proportion to the other assets returned, whether, as 
in the case of the Connecticut Mutual Life, it exceeds the surplus by nearly 
three millions, * or whether, as in that of the Home Life of Brooklyn, the 
excess is not much over half a million. 

The item of “cash,” whether in principal office or in bank, has in like 
manner been sufficiently discussed and its dangers pointed out, both on ac- 
count of its unreliability and its exceedingly portative character. But a 
little investigation requires to be given to the item of “loans on collateral 
security.” Nothing of course is objected to loans of this character, where 
the security is in itself good and sufficient. But there are many such re- 





* The ‘* premium notes and loans on policies in force ’’’ of the Connecticut Mutual Life, 
are returned at $6,730,567.50; it surplus at $3,927,046.07. 
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turned where the security is so small in amount and of so very doubtful 
value as to be in fact no security at all, and whose existence can be ac- 
counted for only by supposing them to be an indirect method for putting 
the funds of the company into the pockets of the officers. How, for in- 
stance, are we to understand a loan by the American Popular Life, of 
$713.63 on a mortgage whose market value is estimated at $900? or a loan 
by the same Company of $25,800 on thirty-two shares of stock in the United 
States Publishing Company, whose market value, which in all probability 
means its far value, is returned at $32,000? The Globe again has loaned 
$73.123.70 on Long Island City Shore Railroad bonds, whose market value 
is represented in the return to be $100,000, Has any one ever seen these 
bonds on any of the stock lists? Orcan this be understood to mean any- 
thing more than that these bonds are for the amount of $100,000 on their 
face? Of the real value of too many railroad bonds we have had of late 
some terrible examples. This Company, moreover, seems addicted to loans 
on the stock of other companies. It has loaned five thousand dollars on 
stock of the Metropolitan Fire, whose status we had occasion to investigate 
in our last two numbers, and the market value of whose stock appears from 
the report to be only twenty dollars per share ; and over seventeen thousand 


“ 


dollars in stock of the Home Fire, of whose assets, as we have seen “ un- 
collected and deferred premiums” form an important item, $241,728.91 ; 
“cash in bank,” $242,894.09 ; “ interest due and accrued,” $54,347.29 ; “ in- 
terest on collateral bonds,” $5,789.92 ; and “loans on stock collaterals” 
themselves, $480,750 ; an array of items the total of which considerably ex- 
ceeds its reported surplus of $899,722.62. These collateral securities in- 
clude $5,000 on Georgia bonds, whose par value is only $6,500: $6,950 
on United States Life stock, whose par value was only equal to the amount 
of the loan ; and about forty thousand dollars on scrip of the Atlantic Mu- 
tual, which is actually below par. These loans on stock collaterals appear 
to be a favorite investment with fire companies, and in some instances the 
amounts come very suspiciouly close to the market value of the collateral. 
The Globe Fire, for instance, has loaned $4,000 on stocks whose market 
value is only $4,800 and is considerably below par. The Hamilton Fire, 
has loaned $12,000 on stock worth only $14,000, also below par. The Im- 
porters and Traders, has $15,000 on stock worth only $16,000, below 
par of course, and $1,000 on stock valued at $1,180; in this case they 
have loaned the full par value of the stock. The New York Fire has 
made one loan of exactly the market value of the stock, which—a_ notice- 
able fact—is returned as identical with its par value. The Niagara, has 
loaned $45,488 on Chesapeake and Ohio bonds whose market value is re- 
turned at $50,000, which in this case appears to be less than five-twelfths 
of the par value. On such loans as these comment is unnecessary. These 
loans appear particularly objectionable when made on the stock of other 


insurance companies, as {in the case of the Safeguard, which loans $14,000 
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on stock of the United States Life whose far value was only $12,700. The 
present position of the United States Life is sufficient commentary on such 
an investment. The Williamsburg City Fire, has $2,727 loaned on stock of 
the Southside Railroad of Long Island, whose market value is estimated at 
$3,000, or less than half its par value. What security is there in such a 
loan ? ; 

It is a painful task to go through these different classes of investments, 
and show in how many instances even the best of them have been made 
the cover for inaccurate or exaggerated returns, which represent either no 
real security or a security altogether insufficient for the protection of the 
policy-holders. Enough however has been said to show that in no case is 
the mere return of a company to be relied upon as an indication of its ac- 
tual condition ; and that every investment, or class of investments, requires 
to be separately examined and its genuineness ascertained by such tests as 
are fortunately within the reach of every one. That there are companies 
which will stand such tests there is no one who can doubt, * and in a future 
number we promise ourselves the more agreeable task of calling the public 
attention to such of these as have best merited confidence, and indicating 
where policy-holders may consider themselves secure from the evils insep- 
arable from manipulated returns and dishonest or imprudent investments. ¢ 

It would appear, however, that this method of investigating is not en- 
couraged by some of our prominent companies. We have at present before 
us a letter addressed by Mr. James L. Anthony, a policy-holder in the 
Equitable Life (published in the Zzmes of Dec. 21), from which it appears 
that the writer, holder of a policy for $26,510, on which he has paid in 
premiums nearly $5,000 in cash, and is paying annually the sum of 
$555, has been steadily refused all information as to the investments of 
the Company, and their value, and has been informed virtually that the 
Society managed its affairs to suit its stockholders, It would seem almost 
incredible that an association, feeling well assured of its own solvency, 
should hesitate for a moment to allow the policy-holders, out of whose 
premiums its alleged vast assets are mainly derived, and who are entitled in 
the first instance to the benefit of its investments, to know the security of 
the investments in which their money is lodged. It is true that they have 
the annual report ; but after all what reliable assurance does that report alone 





*We may instance the New England Mutual, the New Jersey Mutual, the Mutual 
Benefit of Newark, the American of Philadelphia, and the Manhattan Life of New York. 


+Since the present article was commenced, we have seen with concern that another 
name is threatened to be added tothe list of unfortunate companies. We allude to the 
proposed application to wind up the affairs of the Security Life Company. Should this 
application prove to be well founded, we know of no company whose misfortunes could 
be more generally lamented ; for few companies have longer and more deservedly enjoyed 
the confidence of the public. In this case, as in the case of the United States, it would be 
premature to form any positive judgment until the result of the proposed proceedings 
shall have shown the actual state of affairs. 
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confer? Who is to judge whether the $17,085,951.88, alleged to be invested 
in bond and mortgage, is really secured by property of adequate value? Who 
is to tell whether the $5,030,484.55 returned as the value of the real estate, 
be really represented by that real estate at present prices and in the present 
state of depression? especially when we are informed that an action has 
been commenced against this Company by some of its policy-holders on 
the express ground that it has squandered a disproportionate share of its 
funds—or, we should rather say, the funds of its policy-holders—on the 
very structures in this and other cities, which form no small part of this 
very real estate. Who shall say what is the real worth of the stocks and 
bonds which it returns at such an enormous figure; or how many of these 
very stocks and bonds are at present the property of the Company? Who 
is to determine the actual amount of the “ commuted commissions,” “ cash 
on hand, in banks and other depositories,” (a singularly vague description,) 
“balance of asset’s accounts,” “ interest due and accrued,” “ premiums due 
and in transit,” and “ deferred premiums”? Of course, were policy-holders 
allowed to inspect the books, and otherwise investigate the affairs of the 
Company, these questions might all be answered more or less satisfactorily ; 
but the position which the Company has taken prohibits all investigation ; 
and the policy-holders have actually no means of information as to the 
security of their investments beyond the Superintendent’s annual report. 
Of what value that report is, recent events have shown but too plainly. 

It remains only to note such of the incidents of the last few months as 
may be of importance in their bearing on the history of insurance. One of 
the most noteworthy of these is the recent decision in the case of Stratham 
against The New York Life Insurance Company, and Seymes against the 
same. These were actions on policies which were granted on the lives of 
parties residing in Mississippi, the premiums on which had been regularly 
paid until the breaking out of the war in 1861, when, by reason thereof, 
they ceased to be paid. The non-payment of the premiums was set up in 
bar of the action, and the plaintiffs respectively relied on the existence of 
the war as an excuse, offering to deduct the premiums in arrears from the 
amounts of the policies. The decision was to the effect that a policy of life 
assurance is not an insurance from year to year, like a common fire policy ; 
but the premiums constitute an annuity the whole of which is the considera- 
tion for the entire assurance for life ; that the time of payment in such poli- 
cies is material and of the essence of the contract, and failure to pay in- 
volves an absolute forfeiture, which cannot be relieved against in equity ; 
but that in cases where non-payment of the policy is occasioned by the ex- 
istence of war between the territories in which the assurers and the assured 
respectively reside, the assured is entitled to the equitable value of the poli- 
cy arising from the premiums actually paid ; and that this equitable value is 
the difference between the cost of a new policy and the present value of the 
premiums yet to be paid on the forfeited policy when the forfeiture occurred. 
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The justice and equity of the decision cannot fail to impress every disin- 
terested party ; and this being a decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, will, it is to be hoped, put an end to the hitherto interminable litiga- 
tion of the questions arising from the late unhappy rebellion. 

Less creditable to the Company was the defence made by the American 
Popular Life, in the suit of A. H. Butler, brought ona policy taken out by 
the late Dr. Samuel W. Butler, of Philadelphia. Dr. Butler was the pro- 
prietor of the Medical and Surgical Fournal ot Philadelphia, and had made 
an arrangement with the Company to insert its advertisement in his journal 
in part payment of premiums. In September, 1871, a settlement was made 
for the premium to that time. In July, 1872, Dr. Butler sent the Company 
a cheque for $66.15 to pay the semi-annual premium to become due on the 
18th of that month. The Company retained the money, but, ixstead of ap- 
plying it as directed, placed it to the credit of a balance which they claimed to be 
due for the preceding year. Tender was made just before July 18th, 1873, of 
the premiums then to become due, but the Company declined to receive 
the money, claiming that the policies had become forfeited for non-payment of 
premiums. Dr. Butler died soon afterward. We are glad to see that Judge 
Sedgwick directed a verdict for the plaintiff for $2,100, holding that the 
Company had no right to divert to other purposes the cheque sent in July, 
1872, for the payment of premiums coming due at that time, and that the 
acceptance of the cheque paid such premiums and waived any previous de- 
fault.* 

It is highly creditable to the State of Massachusetts that by express 
statute it applies the principle established by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the cases of Stratham and Seymes, to all cases of failure 
to pay premiums when due, and applies in every case a certain percentage 
of the present value of the policy as a single premium to extend the in- 
surance over an ascertainable period. A recent decision, in the case of 
Morris v. The Penn Mutual Life, has established the principle that this Act 
applies to a// companies doing business in that State, even when chartered 
by other States. We cannot but feel that where such a law exists the 
holders of policies enjoy an especial security, and that this law confers an 
additional element of safety—were such additional element needed—on the 
policy-holders of the New England Mutual Life. 

The principal event in Fire Insurance circles is the extraordinary /avolte 





*A recent case in which the American Popular Life was defendant places in a yet 
stronger light the devices to which certain companies resort to avoid payment of their 
policies. The plaintiff, Anne L. Neill, sued on a policy of $5,000, taken out on the life 
of her deceased husband. The Company defended the action on the ground of a discrep- 
ancy of one year in the age of the deceased, given in his application for insurance, as com- 
pared with the statement of his age given on the proof of his death. The son of the 
insured, who put in the proof of death, testified that he must have made a mistake. No 
wonder that the papers characterize this as ‘‘ a flimsy defence.’’ Judge Freedman evident- 
ly thought it such when he directed a verdict for the full amount claimed and interest. 
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of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, on the subject of rates. If 
there be any quality for which the Board has ever been remarkable, it has 
been for unflinching determination to allow no reduction of rates beyond 
a certain standard which it has established. Company after company has 
dropped out or been expelled because they insured risks at lower rates than 
the Board permitted; and these companies have been made the theme of 
the severest denunciation for “undercutting,” as it was contemptuously 
styled, the rates of the National Board. And now, without assigning any 
reason, the Board itself not only reduces its standard of rates, but adopts 
a new rule which leaves the question of rates very much to the judgment 
of each individual company. What does this mean? The principle on 
which the Board has hitherto professed to act was that it has ascertained by 
actual computation the lowest scale of rates consistent with the safety of 
policy-holders. Has any unprecedented change in the state of affairs ren- 
dered cheap insurance safer and more profitable than it was a few months 
ago? or is it the fact that the Board have hitherto been endeavoring to keep 
up a scale of rates which was o/ the lowest consistent with the safety of the 
policy-holders ? in other words, to keep up the price by combination, after 
the fashion of dealers in manufactured goods? The question will suggest 
itself under these circumstances, “ What has the National Board accom- 
plished ?” and “ For what purpose does it exist?” These questions we may 
hope to have the means of answering in a forthcoming number. 
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(> The following list includes only those whose contributions have 


attracted particular attention : 


Contributors. Titles of Articles. 
ADLER, G. J., A.M.,* New York, . ; William Von Humboldt as a Comparative 
Philologist. 
BLIND, KARL, London, England, . European Nationalitiesand Races: German 
View of German Unity. 
BRISTOW, Dr. HENRY G., St. Louis, Mo., . ; ; , : Yellow Fever, etc. 
CHEEVER, HENRY R., Boston, Mass., ‘ , , Modern Italian Literature. 
DANA, ALEX. H., New York, . . . Philosophy of Population: Popular Illusions. 


DENNISON, Pror. HENRY, Glasgow, Scotland, .. The Works of Charles Dickens. 
DOYLE, Hon. D. R. LAWRENCE, New York, . ‘ The Canadas: their Position 
and Destiny. 


GAILBRAITH, Rev. H. LE PCER, Dublin, Ireland, . ‘ . Mexican Antiquities. 
GILES, HENRY, Boston, Mass., : . Ancient and Modern Belief in a Future State. 
GORTON, D. A., M. D. . ‘ . Responsibility of Government for Public Health ; 


Infidel Aspects of Modern Science; The A®tiology of the Atmosphere ; Domestic 
Hygiene ; The Decline and Rise of Civil Marriage ; The Ethics of Labor; The 
Ethics of Trade, etc. 


GREENE, CHARLES G., Jr., Boston, Mass., . The Turco-Greek Question ; the 
Irish Church ; the French Crisis. 

HENZEL, Pror. CARL B., Philadelphia, . : - : Wills and Will-Making. 

HILL, CLEMENT HUGH, Boston, Mass., . . > = William Pitt and his Times. 

HUDSON, JOSEPH DANA, Portland, Maine, ‘ . Vico’s Philosophy of History. 

KINGSLEY, V. WRIGHT, New York, . . The American Bar; William Pinkney ; 
John C. Calhoun; Henry Clay. 

LIEBER, Pror. JAMES T., Louisville, Ky., . New Theories, etc., in Natural History. 

LLOYD, Pror. MAX. G., Boston, ‘ . The Poems of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

MACKENZIE, Dr. R. SHELTON, Philadelphia, . . Lord Palmerston ; the Ruling 


Class in England ; the Man with the Iron Mask; Irish Law and Lawyers; Sydney 
Smith and his Associates ; Illustrated Satirical Literature. 


MILLS, Rev. HENRY, LL.D., London, England, , . The Saracenic Civilization in 
Spain. 
MORRIS, CHARLES, Philadelphia, . ° Extinct Races of America—The Mound 


Builders; Ancient Africa and its Races; Ancient Inhabitants of Europe, and 
whence they came. 


McLENAHAN, JOHN, New York, , A Glance at the Turkish Empire; Hungary, 
Past and Present; Berkley, his Life and Writings ; the Union not a League, etc. 

MEZZOROCCHL, E. C., M.D., Boston, . , . ‘ : : Count de Cavour. 

MORSE, JOHN T., Jr., Boston, , The Conspiracy of Cataline; Graham of Claver- 
house and the Covenanters ; Wallenstein. 

MUNSEN, Rev. WILLIAM T., Portland, Maine, ‘ . Edueation, etc., of Christian 


Ministry. 


NILAN, Rev. Dr., Port Jervis, N.Y., ; ‘ ; . Present Aspect of Christianity. 





*The academic degrees are given oaly of those whom the editor happens to know to 
possess such honors. 
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PAYSON, EDWARD, Portland, Maine, ‘ F , Law of Equivalents. 

PERHAULT, Pror. EUGENE, Berlin, Prussia, . . Danish and Swedish Poetry. 

PRENDERGAST, THOMAS, D. LL.D., London, England, Italy, Past and Present. 

PHELPS, ALMIRA LINCOLN, Baltimore, Md., England under the Stuarts ; 
Popular Botany. 

PYNE, JOHN, A. M. The Architecture of Great Cities ; Confucius and his 
Influence: Budhhism, its Past, Present and Future; Orestes, their History and 
Influence ; Pre-historic Greece ; Zoroaster as a Philosopher, Legislator and 
Teacher ; The Phcenicians and their Voyages ; Brahminism, its Origin and History ; 
The Ancient Etruscans ; The Gzls, Celts and Kymri; Mohammed and his Institu- 
tions ; Beaumont and Fletcher, etc. 

REED, JOS. S., Philadelphia, ‘ The Parsees; Successive Conquests and Races 
of Ancient Mexico ; Celtic Music; King Arthur and the Round-Table Knights. 

RYAN, Pror. D. J., St. Mary’s College, Kentucky, . - Sir Thomas More and his 
Times ; Sacred Poetry of the Middle Ages. 

SEARS, E. I., LL.D. Dante ; Torquato Tasso; Camoens and his Translators ; 
James Fenimore Cooper; The Nineteenth Century ; The Modern French Drama ; 
Persian Poetry; Modern Criticism; Ancient Civilization of the Hindoos; The 
Greek Comic Drama—Aristophanes ; The Men and Women of Homer; Influence 
of Music—The Opera; The Poetical Literature of Spain; Vindication of the Celts ; 
Christopher Martin Wieland; Bombastic Literature; Female Education, Good, 
Bad, and Indifferent; The Chinese Language and Literature; The Comedies of 
Moliére ; The Works and Influence of Goethe; The Laws and Ethics of War; 
Lucretius on the Nature of Things; The Arts and Sciences among the Ancient 
Egyptians ; The Quackery of Insurance Companies; Arabic Language and Litera- 
ture ; Spuriousness and Charlatanism of Phrenology ; The Insane and their Treat- 
ment, Past and Present; La Place and his Discoveries; The Mexicans and their 
Revolutions ; The Brazilian Empire; Klopstock asa Lyric and Epic Poet; Our 
Quack Doctors and their Performances ; Kepler and his Discoveries ; Chemistry— 
Its History, Progress and Utility ; Do the Lower Animals Reason? Spinoza and 
his Philosophy ; Commencements of Colleges, etc. ; Pythagoras and his Philoso- 
phy; Leibnitz asa Philosopher and Discoverer; Our Presidents and Governors 
compared to Kings and Petty Princes; Italian Poetry—Ariosto ; Machiavelli and 
his Maxims of Government; The Celtic Druids; Galileo and his Discoveries ; 
Socrates and his Philosophy ; Authenticity of Ossian’s Poems; Heine and his 
Works ; Newton and his Discoveries; Alfieri; Robert Boyle and his Influence ; 
The Ancient Phoenicians; Virgil and his New Translator; The Jews and their 
Persecutions ; Dante and his New Translator ; Greek Comedy—Menander ; Martin 
Luther and the Old Church ; Epicurus and his Philosophy ; The Venetian Republic 
and its Council of Ten; Nicholas Copernicus; Infernal Divinities, Ancient and 
Modern; Orangeism in Ireland; Diogenes the Cynic; Vindication of Euripides; 
Erasmus and his Influence ; Vassar College and its Degrees ; Sophocles and his 
Tragedies ; The Central Park under Ringleader Rule; Specimen of a Modern 
Educator for Young Ladies; Our Quack Doctors and How they Thrive; Mr. 
Bryant’s Translation of Homer; Our Aristocracy as Manufactured from the Raw 
Material ; Why the Jesuits are Expelled ; The Puffing Element in American Litera- 
ture ; The University of Pennsylvania and its New Windows; etc., etc. 

SPRAGUE, A. P., Troy, N. Y., > 

STUART, Pror. J. C., Aberdeen, Scotland 
Moderns. 

SUPER, Pror. CHAS. W., Ph. D., Cincinnati, O., 

TROWBRIDGE, DAVID, Waterbury, N. Y., . 
Astronomy ; Eclipses and their Phenomena. 

WOODRUFF, Pror. J. B., Nashville, Tenn., 

WENTWORT, Rev. E, L., Toronto, Canada, 


‘ ‘ . The Decline of Poetry. 
is . The Sciences among Ancients and 


The Alexandrine Libraries. 
Comets and their Orbits; Nebular 


The Civilizing Forces. 
The Works of Miss Evans. 
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WE take up the pen laid down by the lamented Dr. Epwarp I. Sears, with no disguised 
diffidence. But having been charged with the responsibility we dare not do otherwise. 
Had we his rare proficiency in letters, the task our predecessor has imposed upon us would 
still be a weighty one. As it is, our trust is more in our able coadjutors than in ourselves. 
With the aid of their learning ‘and ability we are not without hope of maintaining the 
Review ina manner creditable to its F ounder, ourselves and English literature every Shave. 

It may not be improper to announce that there will be no material change in the policy 
of the Review. The Editor aspires to make THE NATIONAL QvarTeRLY Review an ex- 
— of the best thought and noblest sentiment on all subjects— Art, Science, Politics, 

eligion, Law, Gov ernment, Medicine, Political Economy, etc. ; and a potent instrument 
for the exemplific: ution and establishment of justice and civilization on the earth. 

More attention than heretofore will be given to book notices and art criticisms ; and to 
that end the editor respectfully solicits from | publishers, at home and abroad, copies "of their 
standard publications, pledging himself, meanwhile, to exercise such justice and impartiality 
in his criticism as he may be able to do. For the rest, he cannot do better than to repro- 
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of its pages, we shall oppose bigotry and intolerance, whether Protestant or Catholic. 
Talent and culture will always be welcome to its pages, and, as much as possible, 
encouraged. 

Education in ev ery form, including art and science, will receive prominent and friendly 
attention ; and whatever seems calculated to retard or vitiate it, whether under the name 
of a text-book, a painting, a seminary, a gallery, or a college, will be subjected to fearless, 
but fair and temperate, criticism. 

While aiming at being cosmopolitan—doing justice as far as possible to what every 
nationality has contributed to civilization—Tue NATIONAL QvarTERLy Review is decidedly 
American in feeling and sympathies, and unalterably attached to our free institutions. But 
far from being the organ of any party or sect—while disclaiming to be either partisan or 
sectarian—we shall continue to treat the individuals of all parties and sects, according as 
their public conduct may seem to us to merit. In skort, no pains or expense will be sp: ired 
to render the work worthy of the character assigned to it by the leading organs of public 
opinion at home and abroad—namely, “* The best of American Reviews.’ 

Finally, the editor returns his sincere thanks to the daily and weekly press for the 
cheering words with which it has received every number of the Review, from the first to 
the last issued. Among the more intelligent and respectable class of American journals we 
do not know a single one that has spoken of us in any other terms than those of appro- 
bation and encouragement. We are also indebted to several of the ablest journals of 
Great Britain, France, and Germany, for very flattering estimates of our labors. 
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EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS AND LEADING JOURNALS. 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


It certainly exhibits high culture and marked ability—Zondon Saturday 
Review. 

“It is at once the most learned, most brilliant, and most attractive of all 
their (the American) periodicals.”—Zondon Spectator. 


More than a year ago we ranked it with the best of ourown Quarterlies, 
and it certainly has not lagged since in ability or vigor.—Zondon Daily News. 

It is creditable to our transatlantic friends to sustain a journal which, 
like the “ National Quarterly Review,” possesses the courage to unmask 
false pretentions, and both the ability and disposition to improve the public 
taste.—Ldinburgh Scotsman. 


It is altogether a valuable journal, breathing a cosmopolitan spirit, and 
should receive encouragement in this province.— Zoronto Leader. 

“Tl (the editor) a mérité l’estime de nos savans par d’importants 
travaux comme critique sur la haute éducation, aussi bien que la littérature.” 
—ZIlndépendance Belge, Brussels. 


“La clarté, l’ordre, la précision du style; ce que les Anglais appellent 
humour, et parfois l’ironie, sont les qualités qui distinguent le ational 
Quarterly Review au-dessus de tout autre journal littéraire Américain.”— 
Le Pays, Paris. 

Its articles are of the first order for vigor, comprehensiveness, and ability. 
Its criticisms are keen, good tempered, and fearless. Literary charlatanism 
gets no mercy.—/Vational Intelligencer. 


The National is an interesting and valuable review, and one that does 
honor to the spirit of scholarship of the country.—Philadelphia North 
American, 

We have been much interested in witnessing the steady advance of this 
periodical. It combines great learning with vigor of style and fearless ut- 
terance.—Boston Fournal, 


The Review continues to maintain its fearless method of treatment and 
its broad catholic views.--Boston Post. 


Thisis the ablest Quarterly in the country. It is conservative, but not part- 
isan, scholarly, but not pedantic, learned, and still practical.--Portland Argus. 


Well warrants our declaring it to be the Review far excellence of the 
country. Its pages are marked by accurate and deep research, profound 
scholarship, and unprejudiced and fearless criticism.— Willis and Phillips's 
Home Fournal. 


This periodical approaches nearer in design and execution to the great 
English standards, the Edinburgh, the Westminster, the London Quarterly, 
Blackwood’s, the Dublin University, &c., than any other American maga- 
zine or review.—PAiladelphia North American. 


While perusing its pages, we have been often struck with the sterling 
qualities of this periodical, which is an honor to our literature and a monu- 
ment to our national reputation. The view is from the Protestant stand- 
point ; and yet it is, in almost every particular, just and true, though entirely 
different from that usually taken by Protestants writers.—Balto. Cath. Miror. 

We relish the incisive discussions which are a prominent feature in the 
Quarterly, of the “sensation novels,” and the very dirty accompanying phases 
of publishers’ and critics’ operation, and its energetic exposure of sundry 
impudent translations of French novels. The critical department is un- 
usually full and careful, especially upon educational books. * * * Its 
critical estimates of moral and literary merits and demerits are honest, clear, 
and almost always trustworthy.— New York Jndependent. 
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Extracts from Leading Journals 


“Some particularly fearless and original opinions heretofore expressed 
in the National have established an almost personal feeling of respect and 
esteem between its readers and itself. Of this kidney are the views ex- 
pressed by the author of the paper in the present (December) number on 
‘Our Millionaires and their Influence.’ The writer puts into words what 
many of us have been feeling for a long time, that the sluicing of money 
into the channels guided by a few capitalists is going to have the gravest 
effect upon national honor and progress.” —PAiladelphia Bulletin. 

“The editor, Edward I. Sears, LL.D., has a scholarly mind coupled with 
a critical spirit, which gives the Review a decided character and a value 
above those which never express a decided opinion, but shift with the cur- 
rent.. There is a wholesome spirit of freedom presiding over its columns 
which the thoughtful will appreciate. The country needs the National 
Quarterly, for it is, sud generis, moving in an orbit peculiarly its own.”— 
Providence Post. 

“ Broad, liberal and learned in its tone and contents, it also fulfills the 
functions of a high order of journalism by piquant criticism and reviews of 
current events.”—Cincinnati Chronicle. 

“Two articles have given us great amusement, that on ‘The. Puffing 
Element in American Literature,’ and that on ‘ Pope Alexander VI. * * * 
We have read the article with roars of—we trust—innocent laughter. There 
is something in American Roman Catholics which strangely distinguishes 
them from their Italian brethren who profess the same faith. TZhey can 
swallow anything ; the Italian variety of the species is more critical. Still, 
we patriotically stand by our countrymen; and shall hereafter inscribe Pope 
Alexander on the list of our saints. There are ugly charges against him, 
such as licentiousness, incest, and murder, but we concede that the writer 
in the National Quarterly has shown that they are ill-founded. It is to be 
said that the editor of the Review, Dr. Sears, while consenting to print the 
article, emphatically repudiates its conclusions, He, as a thinker and scholar, 
is inclined to the common opinion of civilized mankind, that Alexander was 
a scamp rather than a saint.”— Boston Globe. 

“The Quarterly gives evidence of continued vitality and enterprise, and 
occupies a position almost exclusively its own.”— Boston Transcript. 

“Tt is a model of good taste and good sense, of sound judgment and 
pure diction, of earnest scholarship and patient research, of critical ability 
and enlarged liberality. It is positive without being dogmatic, and fearless 
without being unjust. If Dr. Sears had done nothing more than to expose 
the insurance quackery of the day, as he has done, he would be entitled to 
the everlasting gratitude of those who have the same affection for charla- 
tanism, clap-trap and humbug, that the devil has for holy water. We hope 
he will live long to carry on his crusade against trickery and fraud, and that 
shabby underwriters may writhe under his inflictions till the whole brood 
becomes extinct.”"—Baltimore Underwriter. 
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THE JANE GREY SCHOOL, 
Mount Morris, Livingston Co., New York. 


A Diocesan Institution for the Education of Young Ladies. Founded in 1866, 
and Incorporated by the Regents of the University. 


This Institution is situated in the village of Mount Morris, in the Genesee Valley, in 
Western New York. The a crown a seen ey | hill, and the site is 
pleasant and healthful. The Bishop of the Diocese, as vistor, gives his aid and counsel; it 
is also under the supervision of the Rector of St. John’s Church. The Principal and Lady- 
Principal are assisted by competent teachers, in all the departments of education. 

The influence and order of the household are those of a Christian family. There is 
daily morning and evening pure On Sundays and Holy Days, the pupils attend Divine 
Service in the Parish Church, and receive such other religious instruction as is adapted to 
their years. But, at the request of parents or guardians, pupils may attend divine service 
at other churches. 

he Course of Study is so arranged as to give each branch due prominence at the 
| se a Spe. The rule of study is to learn few things at the same time, and to learn them 
thoroughly. 

The departments of Modern Languages, Vocal and Instrumental Music, Drawing and 
Painting, are conducted by competent instructors. 

. Lectures are delivered during the term, upon various subjects by the Rector and 
others. 

Those pupils who pursue the course of instruction in Music and other branches of the 
Fine Arts, will devote to them such a portion of time as their importance demands, and 
will therefore require a longer time to complete the regular studies. It is expected that all 
pupils will study Latin or French. German and Italian will be optional. 

The present building accommodates comfortably twenty-two boarders and the requisite 
number of teachers. The house is convenient, comfortable and homelike. 

The study, recitation and practising rooms, parlor, sitting-room and refectory, are on 
the first floor. 

The dormitories, for two pupils each, on the second floor, are well ventilated, neatly 
carpeted, and furnished with black walnut furniture, made expressly for the school. There 
isa bath-room with the usual conveniences. The halls pom rooms are heated by two of 
Hendron’s furnaces, making the dormitories, study and halls comfortable during the 


coldest weather. 
TERMS AND VACATIONS. 


There are two terms of twenty weeks each, the first beginning September 14th, and the 
second February rst. — 

There is a recess from December 23d to January 2d, when those pupils whose parents 
desire it may visit home. Also, a recess from Good Friday to Tuesday in Easter week, 
when it is se po that the pupils should not leave the School. 

The school year ends June 23d, after the general examination. 

No pupil is received for less than the whole year, or the unexpired portion of the year 
upon which she enters. 

A limited number of day-scholars is received. 


TERMS. 


Board, washing, fuel, light, and full course of English, Latin and French Instruction 
(payable one-half September 14th and remainder February rst) for the year, $300 oo 


German and Italian, each, for the year......... ....... ikke ah ebeeleatarewes 20 00 
I achial'dss ish autig ia’, aka) Uae cane RRA ow Mhee eae : : ae 
VOOR BERENS ..2 cece voce hin diane Gk detache eae akeb seabe ee pi ebiwewascely mie 
aie ntad ran vpes bie tttaidnbesecbdasa Lk dae eked ws aa de eran 15 00 
Rh cakica\ xy. aatbeden dae) “ol. seaanansee anu a maesemey napa hee ekee 6 oo 
Ee RO Og Rp a OP ee NADIE BI BARON Fes 5 00 
Drawing and Painting, at Professor’s prices........ ..... pia aa new eee 

Day-scholars, in Preparatory Department, per year............. 2. .cce0s cee eeeee 30 00 
Day-scholars, in Junior, Mi idle or Senior Class, DOr niece. We 


Daughters of Clergymen, $200 oo. 

Ifa pupil be removed before the close of the year, the full payment will be required, 
unless in case of protracted sickness, when the loss will be equally divided between the 
parent and school. This rule is necessary, because the number of pupils is limited, and all 
contracts with the teachers, etc.. are made for the entire year. 

For further information, or for admission of pupils, apply to 


J. LINDLEY, A. M., Principal. 
Or to C. L. Bincuam, Clerk of the Board of Trustees, Mount Morris, N. Y. 


REFERENCES.—The Rt. Rev. A. CLeveLtanp Coxe, D. D., Visitor, &c., Buffalo. 
The Rev. B. F. Dunnam, Rector of St. John’s, Mount Soot. ae ee eee 
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TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


Life Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway. 








INCOME FOR THE YEAR 1875. 











For premiums, extra premiums, &c., ; ; ‘i $1,436,103 17 
For interest, : : : : , 586,843 98 
For interest, &c., accrued, ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 304,538 go 
$2,327,486 05 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid for claims by death on Policies and payment 
of annuities, ; ‘ $790,451 07 
Paid for dividends, return premiums, purchased 
Policies, and interest on dividend, ‘ 499,933 20 
Total amount returned to Policy-holders, ‘ $1,290,384 27 
Paid for expenses, salaries, taxes, medical exam- 
iners’ fees, and commissions, ; ‘ 330,607 39 
$1,620,991 66 
ASSETS. 
Cash inBank , Trust Co., and on hand, ‘ $55,869 75 
Bonds and Mortgages, and interest accrued on 
same, : ‘ ; 5,676,007 85 
Loans on Policies i in force, ‘ 2,180,500 10 
United States and New York State stocks ; 635,710 50 
Real estate, cost, ; 46,035 83 
Quarterly and semi-annual premiums deferred, 
and premiums and interest in course of 
collection and transmission, 398,989 23 
Temporary loans on stocks and bonds (market 
value of the securities, $1,200,000), F 904,311 84 
Interest due to date and all other property 112,519 24 
10,009,943 34 
Gross Assets, . . . . $10,009,943 34 
PRESIDENT, VICE-PRESIDENT, 
HENRY STOKES, Cc. Y. WEMPLE, 
SECRETARY, ACTUARY, 
J. L. HALSEY. S. N. STEBBINS, 


ASSISTANT SECRETARIES, 
H. Y. WEMPLE, H, B. STOKES. 
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SUPPLEE INSTITUTE, 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
No. 1713 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


Family Boarding and Day School. Twenty-second year com- 


menced September 20. Circular contains particulars. 


Rev. E, H. SUPPLEE, A. M.) 
Mrs. E. H. SUPPLEE, j 


PRINCIPALS, 











Gannett Institute for Young Ladies, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Twenty-three Professors and Teachers. In Instruction, Location, etc., 
unsurpassed by any American Female College. Family Pupils enjoy all 
the comforts and advantages of a pleasant and cultivated home. The 
Twenty-third Year commenced September 27, 1876. 


For Catalogue and Circulars, apply to 


Rev, GEORGE GANNETT. Principal, 


69 CHEsTER Square, Boston, Mass. 





~ J.N. NEWBROUGH, D. D. S.. 


N. 128 West 34th Street, N. Y., 
Mechanical Dentistry. 
All kinds of ARTIFICIAL TEETH made very 


quickly. Also Deformed and Distigured Faces 
restored. 











Persons from the Country and neighboring towns, can 
make engagement beforehand, have their Sets of Teeth made 
here in time to return home same day. 





NITROUS OXIDE GAS ALWAYS ON HAND AND FRESH. 
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MLLE. ROSTAN’S 


French, English and German 


Boariling atl Hav School, 


FOR 


YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN 


REMOVED TO 


NWO, 1 EAST 4ist STREET, 


A thorough English collegiate course, with unsurpassed facilities for acquir- 
ing a practical knowledge of the FRENCH and 


other modern languages. 
HOME COMFORTS AND HOME PRIVILEGES 
Are the distinguishing features of this School. 


SINGLE ROOMS FOR THOSE WHO APPLY IN TIME. 





Tae MUSICAL DEPARTMENT 


IS UNDER THE CARE OF 


Prof. S. B. MILLS. 
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Miles. Charbonniers’ 
FRENCH PROTESTANT 


BOARDING AND DAY SCH00 


-— FOR — 


YOUNG LADIES, 


No, 36 EAST 35th STRERT, 


(Formerly 42 Avenue du Roule, Neuilly, Paris.) 


Re-opened September 23. 








Although French is the language chiefly spoken in Mlles. 
Charbonniers’ School, and is thoroughly taught, no department 


receives more careful, assiduous attention than that of the 


Knglish Branehes, 


including English grammar, English composition, &c., which are 


under the charge of 


AMERICAN TEACHERS, 


whose qualifications are of the highest order 





ADVERTISER. 
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Maplewood Institute for Young Ladies. 














OCATED on the Boston and Albany Railroad, and at the northern terminus of the Housatonic Railroad, it is two hours dis- 
tant from Albany, Hudson, or Springfield, and six from Boston and New York. For salubrity of climate, beauty and 
variety of scenery, Pittsfield can hardly be surpassed. The long ranges of the Hoosac and Taghanic Mountains on the east, 
south and west, with Saddle Mountain on the north, enclose a valley of great fertility, in the centre of which, on a gentle ele- 
vation, overlooking the town towards the south, and the valley in every direction, stand the buildings of the Institute. 

The Institute, founded in 1841, and now completing its thirty-third year, has been for the past seventeen years under the 
charge of the present Principal. It has received poe from every part of the United States, and a large proportion of its 
graduates have come from the Southern, Middle, and Western States. The unusually long and prosperous career of the Institu- 
tion, its high rank from the first, the important improvements from time to time adopted, and the great beauty and salubrity of its 
accessible location, have combined to draw its pupils from every state of the union, and to give it attractions which it is believed 
no other similar school presents. The Calendar for the ensuing year will be as follows: Fall Term opens on the 17th of September. 
me bg closes on the 2d of February, 1875. Spring Term opens on the 15th of February, 1875. Spring Term closes on the 
2gth of June, 1875. 
Died Besides a Preparatory and Collegiate course of study it has an extended course in Music, on the completion of which a 

iploma is given. 
. To Aveucanes FOR ouUR CaATALOGuE, ff fs cheerfully sent without charge, even when no information is given as to the 
object of the application. Such information is however earnestly solicited, together with an acknowledgement of receipt of 


Catalogue, as soon as it is received. 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Rev. CHAS. V. SPEAR. Principal. 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 
BOARDING SCHOOL, 


(DAY SCHOOL,) 


Belgium, Brussels, 65 Rue Ducale. 








Manager: Mr, VAN DER STOOK, Professor at the Normal School of Brussels, 





POLYTECHNIC SECTION, PREPARATORY TO THE MILITARY SCHOOL, CIVIL 
ENGINEERING, MINING, &c.; SECTION OF HUMANITIES ; COMMERCIAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL SECTION; ELEMENTARY SECTION—PHYSICS, 
CHEMISTRY, NATURAL History, ENGLISH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, &c. 


This establishment is renowned for the superiority of its professors, 
almost all doctors in sciences or literature, with numerous and brilliant 
successess. The pupils receive a first-class education, are well lodged, well 
nourished and well cared for. Further information will be forwarded. 

CHARGE FOR BoARDING: 1,400 to 1,600 francs per annum, or 1,700 to 
2,000 francs, holidays included. 











F. KRUTINA, 


OFFERS HIS LARGE AND ELEGANT STOCK OF 


rORNITORE 


OF THE LATEST DESIGNS 


TO THE PUBLIC AT 


CREALTY REDUCED PRICES 


WAREROOMS AND MANUFACTORY, 


96 and 98 East Houston St., New York. 
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POUGHKEEPSIE 





FEMALE ACADEMY, 


Rev. D. G. WRIGHT A. M., Rector. 


This School is in the beautiful City of Poughkeepsie, midway between 
Albany and New York, on the banks and amid the enchanting scenery of 
the Hudson. For ease of access, by railroad and steamboat; for healthful- 
ness of climate, both in summer and winter ; for literary and refined society, 
and numerous educational institutions, the location is not surpassed in this 
country. 

Its teachers, in the several departments, are accomplished and experi- 
enced ; and the facilities for acquiring a thorough and finished education are 


second to none in the land ; while every effort is made to have this a 


REFINED, CHRISTIAN, AND HAPPY HOME FOR THE YOUNG LADIES. 


Honors and Prizes are awarded; also, a DIPLOMA given to each pupil 
who completes the course of study. 


For Circulars, containing terms, references, etc., please address 


THE RECTOR, 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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HUDSON 
DADLES SBMTFARY. 


Te" = © 








tO 


ELIZABETH PEAKE, SOPHIA PEAKE, 





Principals, 


This Seminary, pleasantly situated in the village of Hudson, 
N. Y., has been in operation since 1848. The course of Instruc- 
tion affords all that is required for a thorough and finished educa- 
tion. Particular attention to developing, strengthening and di- 


recting the Physical, Mental and Moral faculties of the pupils. 


TERMS FOR BOARDERS. 


Board and Tuition, in all the English branches, Latin, French and German lan- 


guages, for the school year, $300.00 
Music—Piano, per quarter ten weeks 10,00 
Guitar, “ - 10.00 
Harp, ” - 15.00 
Use of Instruments, ‘ . P ‘ ; ; ; : 2.00 
Drawing, Flower and Fruit Painting, each 5.00 
Oil Painting, 10.00 
REFERENCES. 
Rev. THEovore Bascock, D.D., Hudson. Henry A. DuBois, Esq., Greenport. 
Rev. I. H. Tutrrie, D.D., New York. Hon. Darius Peck, Hudson. 
Cyrus Curtis, Esq. - Hon. Joun C. Newkirk, Hudson. 
Hon. Josiah SUTHERLAND, as Caspar P. Coriizr, Esq., “ 
Hon. Craupiuvs Mone Lt, ” Peter S. Wynkoop, Esq., ‘ 
Rev. E. S. Porter, D.D., Williamsburg. Nicuo.tas VeppeER, Esq., Utica. 


Cuar.es H. Stott, Esq., Stockport. 
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WHITE STAR LINE. 


FOR paolo AND LIVERPOOL, 
CARRYING UNITED STATES MAIL. 


The Steamers of this line take the Lane Routes recommended by Lieut. Maury, U.S 





N., going south of the Banks on the passage to Queenstown, all the year round. 


ADRIATIC,.. . Saturday, Jan. 6,at 10 A.M. 
BRITANNIC, . Saturday, Jan. 20, at 8:30 A. M. 
CELTIC,.... . Saturday, Feb. 3, at 8:30 A. M. 
ADRIATIC, .. Saturday, Feb. 10,at 3 PP. M. 
FROM WHITE STAR DOCK, PIER No, 52 NORTH RIVER. 

The Steamers are uniform in size and unsurpassed in appointments. The Saloon, 
Staterooms, Smoking and Bath Rooms are amidships, where the noise and motion are least 
felt, affording a degree of comfort hitherto unattainable at sea. 

RATES.—Saloon, $80 and $100 gold. Return tickets on favorableterms. Steerage, $28. 

For inspection of plans and other information, apply at the Company’s Offices, 


No. 37 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
R. J, CORTE, ae 


g A.M.—Cincinnati and Chicago Day Express. Drawing-room Coaches 
to Buffalo, and Sleeping Coaches to Cleveland and Chicago. 

10:45 A. M.—Express Mail for Buffalo and the West. Sleeping Coach to 
Buffalo. 


7 p. M. (Daily)—Pacific Express for the West. Sleeping Coaches through 
to Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Cincinnati, Cleveland and Chicago, 
without change; also Hotel dining-cars to Cleveland and Chicago. 


Trains leave Chambers Street Depot, N. Y., for Newark, 6:45, 8:30, 10:45, 11:30 A. M., 
3:15, 5:15, and 6:15 p.M.; and 12 midnight, ‘Saturday nights only Sundays, g:15 A. M., 6:30 
p.M. Rutherford Park and Passaic, 6:45, 7:30, 10 A. M., 12 NOON; 1:45, 3, 3°455 4:30) 5:15, 6, 
6:30, 8:15, 10:30, 11:30 P.M. Sundays, 8:30, 10 A. M.; I: 245, 6:30, 11: 30 P. -aterson, 6:45, 
7:30, 8:30, “o- 10:45, 11.30 A. M., I2 MOOM; 1:45, 3, 3:15, 3:45, 4:30, 5, 5: ak 6: 15, 6:30, 75 8:15, 
10:30, 11:30 P. Saturday nights only ‘at 12 midnight. Sundays, 8:30, 9.15, 10 A. M.3 1:45, 
6:30, 7, 11:30 P - Suffern, 6:45, 7:30, 10, 10:45 A. M.; 3: 45s 5s 6, 7, 11:30 P.M. Sundays, 8:30, 
10 A.M.; 6:30, 7, 11:30 P.M. Cornwall, 7:30, 9 A. M.; 3:30, 4.30 P.M. Sundays, 8:30 A. M. 
Newburgh, 7:30, 2; 10:45 A. M.} 3.30, 4.30 P. M. Sundays, 8:30 a.M. Warwick, 7: 39) 10:45 
A. M.; 4:30 P. M. ingston, 3.30 P. M. Sundays, 8:30A.M. Goshen, 7:30, 9, 10:45 A. M.3 3230, 
3-45, 4:30,7 P.M. Sundays, 8:30, 10 A. M.; 7. P.M. Middletown, 7: 3 Qs 10:45 A. M.; 3245, 
$33 7.?.M. Sundays, 8:30, 10A.M.;7P.M. Theg A.M. and 4:30 P. trains connect wi 

ew York and Oswego Midlaud Railroad, at Main Street. Port Torvia, 7:30, 9, 10:45 A.M.; 
4:30,7P.M. Sundays, 8:30, 10 A. M., and 7 P. M. 


Tickets for passage and for apartments in Drawing-room and Sleeping 
Coaches can be obtained, and orders for the checking and transfer of Bag- 
gage may be left at the Company’s offices, Nos. 239, 401, 529, and 957 Broad- 
way ; No. 2 Court Street, Brooklyn, and at the Company’s Depots. 

Express trains from the West arrive in New York at 7:25 A. M.; 1.40 and 
7:55 P. M. 

JNO. N. ABBOTT, General Passenger Agent, New York. 
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Inman Line.Mail Steamers. 


FOR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL. 
CITY OF NEW YORK, . Saturday, Jan. 6,at10 A.M. 
CITY OF RICHMOND, . Saturday, Jan. 13, at 2 P.M. 
CITY OF BERLIN, .. . Saturday, Jan. 27, at 2 P.M. 
CITY OF BRUSSEIS, . . Saturday, Feb.10, at 2 P.M. 
CITY OF RICHMOND, . Saturday, Feb. 17, at 7:30 A. M. 
FROM PIER 485, NORTH RIVER. 

CABIN, $80 and $100 gold. Return Tickets on favora- 
ble terms. STEERAGE, $28 currency. Drafts issued at 
lowest rates. 

Saloons, State Rooms, Smoking and Bath Rooms 
amidships. 


JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 


15 and 33 BROADWAY, N, Y 


Lehi¢h Valley Railroad. 


ARRANGEMENT OF PASSENGER TRAINS. 


Leave Depots foot of Cortlandt and Desbrosses Sts, at 











7 A.M.—For Easton, Bethlehem, Allentown, Mauch Chunk, Hazleton, 
Beaver Meadow, Mahanoy City, Shenandoah, Mount Carmel, Wilkes- 
barre, Pittston, Elmira, etc., connecting with trains for Ithaca, Auburn, 
Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, and the west. 


1 P. M.—For Easton, Bethlehem, Allentown, Mauch Chunk, Hazleton, 
Mahanoy City, Shenandoah, Wilkesbarre, Pittston, Tunhannock, etc., 
making close connection for Reading, Pottsville, and Harrisburg. 

4 P. M.—For Easton, Bethlehem, Allentown, and Mauch Chunk, stopping 
at all stations. 

6.30 P. M—Night Express (daily) for Easton, Bethlehem, Allentown, Mauch 
Chunk, Wilkesbarre, Pittston, Elmira, etc., connecting with trains for 
Ithaca, Auburn, Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, and the West. 
Pullman’s sleeping coaches attached. 


General Eastern Office, cor. Church and Cortlandt Sts. 


CHARLES H. CUMMINGS, Agent. 
ROBERT H. SAYRE, Sup’t and Eng’r. 
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CUNARD LIVE. 


NOTICE. 


With a view to diminishing the chances of collision, the steamers of this line take 
a \ >} ; course for all seasons of the year. On the outward passage from Queenstown 
to New York or Boston, crossing the meridian of 50 at 43 latitude, or nothing to the north 
of 43. On the homeward passage, crossing the meridian of 50 at 42 latitude, or nothing to 
the north of 42. 


The British and North American Royal Mail Steamships, 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT CORK HARBOR, 
FROM NEW YORK. 
*RUSSIA, Wednesday, Jan. 3. | CHINA, Wednesday, Jan. 17. 
PARTHIA, Wednesday, Jan. 10. BATAVIA, Wednesday, Jan. 24. 
And every following WEDNESDAY from New York. 


Steamers marked * do not carry steerage passengers. 


Rates oF PassaGe.—Cabin $80, $100, and $130, gold, according to accommodation. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, gold, additional. Return tickets on favorable terms. 

Steerage tickets to and from all parts of Europe at very low rates. Through bills of 
lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 
for Mediterranean ports. For freight and cabin passage, apply at the Company’s Office, 
No. 4 Bowling Green ; for Steerage passage, at No. 111 Broadway, Trinity Building. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGEnrT. 














FOR SAVANNAH, GA. 
THE FLORIDA PORTS, AND THE SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST. 








Great Southern Freight and Passenger Line—Central Railroad of 
Georgia and Atlantic and Gulf Railroad. 


Three Steamships per week, Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. 


GEN’L BARNES, Captain Cheesman, Tuesday, January 9, from Pier 43, N. R., George 
Yonge, Agent, 4 ey 

RAPIDAN, Captain Kempton, Thursday, January 11, from Pier 16, E. R., Murray, 
Ferris & Co. Agents, 62 South Street. 

SAN JACINTO, Captain Hazard, Saturday, January 13, from Pier 43, N. R., George 
Yonge, Agent, 409 Broadway. 

H. LIVINGSTON, Captain Mallory, Tuesday January 16, from Pier 43, N. R., George 
Yonge, Agent, 409 Broadway. 

MAGNOLIA, Captain Daggett, Thursday, January 18, from Pier 16, E. R., Murray, 
Ferris & Co., Agents, 62 South Street. 

SAN SALVADOR, Captain Nickerson, Saturday, January 20, from Pier 43, N. R., George 
Yonge, Agent, 409 Broadway. 

GEN’L BARNES, Captain Cheesman, Tuesday, January 23, from Pier 43, N. R., George 
Yonge, Agent, 409 Broadway. 

RAPIDAN, Captain Kempton, Thursday, January 25, from Pier 16, E. R., Murray, 
Ferris & Co., Agents, 62 South Street. 

SAN JACINTO, Captain Hazard, Saturday, January 27, from Pier 43, N. R., George 
Yonge, Agent, 409 Broadway. 

H. LIVINGSTON, Captain Mallory, Tuesday, January 30, from Pier 43, N. R., George 
Yonge, Agent, 409 Broadway. 


Insurance by this Line One-half per cent. 


Superior accommodations for passengers. Through rates and bills of lading, in con- 
nection with Central Railroad of Georgia, to all points. Through rates and bills of lading 
in connection with the Atlantic and Gulf Railroad and Florida steamers. 


GEORGE YONGE, Agent, Central Railroad of Georgia, No.409 Broadway. 
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EXTRACTS FROM LEADING JOURNALS. 


This Review stands universal in America for all that constitutes literary 
excellence. On no other work can we rely for a sound and impartial 


criticism on the leading works of the day.—Canadian Post. 





“Critical, fearless, and independent, this scholarly publication stands at 
the head of its class. Each number is prepared by the editor, Edward I, 


Sears, LL.D., with patient and even painstaking care.”—-Boston Globe. 





“It is conducted with rare ability, scholarship, and candor of literary 
criticism. It gives special attention, over and above the usual province of 
Reviews, to the exposure of too pretentious seminaries of learning and to 
discriminating notices of insurance companies. As to the latter, quite 
notably, the editor has shown much sagacity and foresight, in the course of 
the past few years, and underwriters can but find it profitable--though not 
always to all of them pleasant—to give at least this part of each number of 


the ‘ National Quarterly’ their careful attention.”——Cincinnati Gazette. 





“ «Our New York Scientists and their Remarkable Discoveries,’ in which 
some of the Gothamite pretenders to science are dealt with not one bit too 
severely. These persons, chiefly professing to be the votaries and the masters 
of chemistry, have succeeded in obtaining notoriety rather than reputation 
of much pretentious display, but the mischief is that sometimes they succeed 
in obtaining the occupancy of chairs, among the faculty of universities, and 
very frequently trade upon this position. The reviewer strongly denounces, 
serving illustrative examples, and not hesitating to mention names, in which 
some of these ‘ professors,’ acting as analyzing chemists, give certificates to 
a variety of the inventions and modifications, from tooth-powder to meat 
extracts, from pomatum to gas, from pils to milk, from hair restorers to 
‘metalline’ asasubstitute for lubricators in machinery.”—PAdladelphia 


Press. 





“The September number of this excellent Review, edited by the scholarly 
Dr. Edward I. Sears, contains a series of interesting articles showing pro- 
found research and criticism of the highest order."—New York Hebrew 
Leader. 
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NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW ADVERTISER. 


Echoes from Article on * Puffing Element in Higher Education,” 


in last (September) Number. 


** What in it (the Review) will attract the most attention is the paper onthe Puffing 
Element in Our Higher Education. * * Evidently this publication [the United States 
School and College Directory] is a mere advertising sheet, and thoroughly illiterate, as such 
so often are. * * That there isa vast amount of ignorant puffing in regard to educ:- 
tion and every thing else in this country is not likely to be denied, though it is worth 
pointing out, but it is no proof of the worthlessness of a school, for instance, if it is spoken 
well of by an idiot.” * *—Hartjord Courant. 

* * “This article is followed, probably by way of relief, by an amusing criticism, 
entitled ‘* The Puffing element in our Higher Education,’”’ upon an octavo volume, ** The 
United States School and College Directory for 1875,’’ in which almost every separate 
institution, large or small, good or middling, receives a great deal of high-flown eulogy. 
The compiler or editor of this Directory, it is shown here by numerons quotations from his 
work, has a fine contempt for the rules of syntax.—Philadelphia Press. 

* * ‘* We confess that, until we read the really able article in Sears’ Review, we had 
no idea of the thinness of the intellectual strata that underlie the surface of the minds of our 
famed educators. The extracts furnished from the prospectuses of the various colleges 
and schools mentioned in the ** Directory’ are sufficient to convince any sane man of the 
extremes to which humanity's self-conceit and vanity may advance. * * Daily experi- 
ence goes far towards confirming the truth of these terse, sarcastic reflections. * * We 
thank Dr. Sears for the really able manner in which he has presented this subject. We will 
welcome him should he ever stroll this way, and, although it be our lot to be one of those 
institutions that are “ located’’ in Western New York, we trust that this circumstance may 
be no barrier to our progress. And should our respected friend choose to indite us a Latin 
epistle, we can guarantee that he will receive, in return, one, equally as classic in style, as 
affectionate in terms, and as correct in grammar, as are those with which, in one or two 
places (in the Review before us) he regales his readers.—Néagara /ndex (Catholic College 
Semi-Monthly.) 

* * “To all those who wish to follow the course of modern criticism, and examine 
some of the most prominent results of modern thought and experience by the aid of skilled 
analysis, the National Review, under the able and progressive editorship of Dr. Sears, ap- 
pears asa safe and pleasant guide. * * ‘The puffing Element in Our Higher Education’ 


makes out a strong case.” . ; 72 Post. 


“In Article IV the reader will find a special tid-bit, which he had better, like the schooi- 


boy, reserve forthe last. — If he has the smallest particle of humor in his composition, the 
writer's dissection of * The United States School and College Directory tor 1875 must make 


him laugh. The entire article presents as good a bit of humor as we have had for a long 


time. Take the following asa trifling example.” * *—Chicago [nter-Ocean. 
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Ee" Two Dollars ($2.00) wiil be paid by the Editor for each copy 
of the first or second number of the National Quarterly Review. 





CONTENTS OF No. LXVII. | 
DECEMBER, 1876. | 


THe DEATH OF THE EDITOR. 
1. Tue Monism or MAN. | 
Il. THe INFLUENCE OF GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION ON CIVILIZATION 
IN EGYPT AND GREECE. 
III. Lorp MacauLAy AND HIS WRITINGS. 
IV. THE CoMEDIES OF PLAUTUS. 
V. CURIOSITIES OF ANCIENT FRENCH JURISPRUDENCE. 
Vi. THe PuystoLocy or LUNAR LIGHT. 
VII. THe ANCIENT SCYTHIANS AND THEIR DESCENDANTS. 
VIII. Tue Bompastic ELEMENT IN EDUCATION, 
IX. NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 


X. APPENDIX: INSURANCE—GoOoD, BAD AND INDIFFERENT. 


To Contributors. 


N. B.—All articles should be received at least a month before the month of publication. 
Contributions from all parts are equally welcome: they will be accepted or rejected solely 
according to their merits or demerits, their suitableness or unsuitableness. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE. } 


(38° The maximum Postage on each number of the NATIONAL QUAR- 
rERLY Review to the principal countries of Europe is as follows: to | 
England, Ireland, or Scotland, 30 cents; to France, 20 cents; to any of the | 
German States, 30 cents; to Belgium or Holland, 4o cents; to Italy or 
Switzerland, 530 cents. The subscription to any of these countries is in 
proportion to the postage—the amount WITHOUT POSTAGE being $5 a year, 
payable in advance. 

N. B.—Postage having to be paid in advance to New York City subscrib- 
ers, the city subscription is $5.25. 


The price of each back number, published two years or more, 1s $1.50. 


t@" Those subscribing directly—not through Agents—would 
oblige the Editor by letting him know when any number to which 
they are entitled fails to reach them. 








Sears & Core, Printers, 51 and 53 Maiden Lane, New York. 




















